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The new Hymnal contains 232 handsome octavo pages, 
embracing 329 hymns and tunes, a peculiar feature being that 
for every hymn there is a corresponding tune, so that the 
book is complete in itself. The topical arrangement of the 
book is complete, hymns and tunes for all occasions being 
provided, a careful grouping of which, together with descrip- 
tive head-lines and a thoroughly classified index, will enable 
a leader to find with facility a hymn appropriate to any occa- 
sion. A solid foundation is laid in the liberal number of the 
choicest of the standard hymns of the Church, to which are 
added some gems from English songs, a careful compilation 
of such of the Sunday-school hymns as have become stand- 
ards, and such of the favorites from the popular publications 
as have stood the test of thorough trial. To these have been 
added a large number of new hymns and tunes prepared for 
this work, which will, we believe, prove as popular and endur- 
ing as any of the old ones, both in our Sunday-school and 
prayer services. 

It is designed to unify the worship of the home, Sunday- 
school, prayer and class meeting service, and the public 
devotions of the sanctuary. It has a neat, clear page and 
handsome typography, and the low price makes it not only 
the best, but the cheapest, book of its kind published in this 
country. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, New York. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Oincinnati. 
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Encyclopaedia and Methodology. 


GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., and JOHN F. HURST, D.D 
8vo. Price, $3. 





The Publishers have received the following notices of this volume of the Bib- 
lical and Theological Library, in addition to those already given. They are 
chiefly from well-known divines who are engaged in teaching theology. 


From Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, Prof. of Biblical Literature in Union Seminary, N. Y. 

I have already recommended Crooks and Hurst’s Hagenbach to my students in 
my lectures on Encyclopwdia. It is, in fact, the only book in the English lan- 
guage, so far, which answers the purpose. 


From the Rev. S. L. Bowman, S.T.D., Dean of the School of Theology, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. 

Iam greatly pleased with the excellence and completeness of this scholarly 
work. My appreciation of its merits may be best expressed by saying that, in or- 
ganizing the curriculum for the School of Theology in De Pauw University, I 
have assigned it to a first place in that course of study. 


From Harper's Magazine. 

A vast variety of carefuliy sifted knowledge on manifold topics is summed in 
about six hundred pages, designed to afford a useful hand-book and guide to the 
scholar’s inquiries. The catalogues of the literature of the various departments 
added by the American editors, while of course not complete, are yet full enough 
to prove of great help to most investigators. 


From Professor T. A. Penton, Pacific Theclogical Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 
I consider the book a remarkable production, doing honor to the skill and 
learning of the authors and to the courage and enterprise of the publishers, I 
heartily wish it could be placed in the hands of every theological student in the 


land. 
From the Reformed Quarterly Review. 


The “Encyclopedia and Methodology” is a valuable contribution to American 
and English theology. The subjects considered are all treated with great ability, 
and the work is in every respect a most excellent one. 


From the Rev. Dr. H. M. Scott, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Chicago Theological 


Seminary. 

The “Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology,” by Drs. Crooks and Hurst, 
based on Hagenbach, is in every way to be recommended to the American the- 
’ ological public. The valuable and indispensable book of Hagenbach is not merely 
given us in American dress, but the additions and adaptations make it well-nigh 
an independent authority. I notice some sliglit inaccuracies—for example, in some 
of the classes of German periodicals—but have not met any thing to detract ap- 
preciably from the general value of the book, which is lasting and great. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago 
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Arr. .—PHILIP WILLIAM OTTERBEIN. 


The Life of Rev. Philip William Otterbein, Founder of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ. By Rev. A. B. Drury, A.M. Dayton, Obio. 1884, 
Prosasty we shall have to wait some time yet for a thoroughly 
satisfactory history of Christianity; one in which the growth 
of the Church, and the development of spiritual life begotten 
of faith in Christ in the various ecclesiastical organizations call- 
ing themselves Christian, are set forth in their proper relation 
to each other and to the divine purpose. But in this respect 
we are gaining greatly over our fathers. The later histories 
and biographies of the great men of the Church universal are 
written with a clearer apprehension of the divine immanence in 
the Church and in humanity. God was reconciling the world 
to himself in Christ; who, having accomplished his earthly 
mission, committed the reclamation of the world from Satan 
to the Holy Spirit operating through human instrumentality. 
Ye shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you, said the ascending Lord. And so it was. The Christian 
Church as ah institution among men, calling them to a life of 
holiness and service of Christ, began with the Pentecostal out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. It has had no other source of spir- 
itual life. The outward form of the visible Church has been 
subject to human and worldly influences, which have at times 
dominated and greatly depressed its spiritual life. For God is 
in the Chureh by the Holy Spirit, not as a power placed under 
the control and administration of ecclesiastical authority, but 
seeking a place in human hearts; willingly taking up his abode 
51—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, I 
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with those who receive him gladly and submit to his quicken- 
ing and sanctifying power. The presence and influence of the 
Holy Spirit we may confidently affirm has been continuous in 
the Church, although we may not be able to trace his course 
with exactness nor measure the force of his operations. Nor 
shall we find it profitable to attempt a description of his man- 
ifestations, so various are his methods and instruments. But his 
presence has been always and every-where a call to holy living 
and a protest against the formalism and worldliness into which 
the Church may have fallen. He seeks and prepares his instru- 
ments by the simplest means, and generally without a hint of 
what may be expected of their labors. 

The revival of spiritual religion in the eighteenth century, of 
which organie Methodism was the chief product, was not the 
invention of those who became its leaders. It was neither 
a new search after doctrine nor an awakening interest in 
ecclesiastical questions, although these afterward came up for 
consideration. Their single aim was to love God with an 
undivided heart, and to render him the most faithful service 
by calling men to repentance and faith in Christ. It was a 
wonderful manifestation and development of a spiritual awak- 
ening, or revival of religion, which may be quite clearly traced 
into and beyond the previous century. The Holy Spirit was 
making himself felt with increasing power, and in places widely 
apart, as professing Christians submitted their hearts to his 
teachings, and suffered themselves to be guided into all right- 
eousness by a more thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. 
The period was one of those transforming ones in the history of 
Christianity which do not fall in with the conjectures of human 
wisdom, when here and there the spiritual atmosphere becomes 
charged with a fuller sense of God’s personality, and the need 
of holiness preparatory to a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
The Wesleys, and their coadjutors and helpers, were chosen for 
this glorious work as ready and tractable instruments, and their 
work became the central and principal streain of spiritual influ- 
ence that has made the nineteenth century memorable in the 
history of the Christian Church. The beginnings, which were 
in weakness, despised and ridiculed by those who counted 
themselves successors of the apostles, grew into a spiritual 
awakening that has produced the most wonderful restoration 
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of the spirit and practice of the apostolic times since the 
Church began to fall away from the purity and fervor of her 
first love. 

Methodism found in the American colonies a more inviting 
field than elsewhere. For the doctrines of the Methodist 
preachers, to a greater extent than they perceived at first, were 
entirely in harmony with the feeling of independence and sense 
of individuality that was making itself felt in every part of 
the land. The new conditions, following upon the organization 
of a new civil society of like spirit and aims, allowed Meth- 
odism to put forth its full energy, and gave free play to the 
itinerant system. There were at the time of its entrance into 
this country not a few spiritually-minded preachers. Although 
Whitefield’s preaching had made a considerable impression in 
some parts, its influence had largely died out. The people, 
however, were eager to hear evangelical preaching, and it pro- 
duced in every part of the country the same effects that had 
been observed in England. And in the central and southern 
portions of the extended field which it began to oceupy it 
came in ¢ontact with a few ministers and churches, especially 
in the German settlements, animated by a spirit and purpose 
so like its own that a strong and lasting bond of sympathy was 
established between them and the Methodist preachers. We 
refer particularly to the revival of religion that had slowly 
made its way against many obstacles in a few congregations of 
the German Reformed and Mennonite Churches, in several 
localities in Pennsylvania and Maryland. This revival is not 
to be traced to Methodism, but to independent operations of 
the Holy Spirit then active in both hemispheres. That the 
contact and example of Methodism and the personal relations of 
Asbury with Otterbein and Boehm, the leading spirits of this 
revival among the Germans, greatly influenced its development, 
will hardly be doubted. 

The life of Otterbein and the history of the religious organi- 
zation which grew out of this revival, furnish a striking illus- 
tration of God’s method of carrying forward his work of saving 
the world. It has so many characteristics which remind one 
of the Wesleyan revival that it might be described as a lesser 
Methodism: the same in spirit, but not so far-reaching in 
thought or purposes. The publication, therefore, of a new 
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and more clear-sighted life of Otterbein, the founder of the 
“Church of the United Brethren in Christ,” in the centennial 
year of the Methodist Episcopal Church, adds interest to our 
studies of the period. 

From the beginning of their acquaintance, not only were 
Otterbein and Asbury friends delighting in each other’s com- 
pany, but a remarkable confidence grew up between them. It 
was grounded in marked similarity of religious experience, a 
general agreement on theological questions, and reliance on 
nearly the same methods of evangelization and spiritual culture. 
Otterbein was older in years, but he had been slower in attain- 
ing spiritual insight, and perhaps never reached the confidence 
and vivid experiences of Asbury. He was wanting also in 
those executive qualities and the faculty of leadership which 
made Asbury the chief figure for so many years in American 
Methodism and impressed it with his characteristics. Their 
fields of labor were in the same region, separated by the barrier 
of diversity of language; but their aims and the results of their 
labors were so nearly alike, and wrought out in such harmony, 
that had the spirit of denominationalism been as fully devel- 
oped in their day as it was fifty years after, the two friends 
might have joined hands and produced German Methodism in 
the closing years of the last century. But there was probably 
no serious thought of such an arrangement. Even Asbury, in 
whom the faculty of organization was so largely developed, 
was more concerne® about saving souls than building a great 
ecclesiastical establishment. Otterbein was thoroughly content 
in a restricted sphere, moving forward almost reluctantly, at 
the suggestion of lis associates rather than of his own impulse. 
He does not seem even to have been touched by human ambi- 
tion. The volume before us, from which for the most part we 
obtain the facts of the life of this religious leader, does justice 
to his elevated Christian character, and places him in right re- 
lations to the Church of which he was the founder. It was 
his receptivity of the operations of the Holy Spirit, not ecclesi- 
astical descent, that made him what he was. There are gaps in 
the record that we would gladly have filled, but sufficient re- 
mains to give a clearly defined figure of one chosen of God for 
labor and honor. 

Philip William Otterbein was born in Dillenberg, a small 
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town in the Duchy of Nassau, Germany, on June 3, 1726. 
Ile came of a family of ministers of the Reformed Church, his 
father and others of the family having acquired an enviable 
reputation for scholarship and piety. His home was one in 
which simple, genuine piety prevailed; and there is reason to 
believe that something of the warmth and glow of the “ pietisin ” 
of Spener and his followers had found access into the house- 
hold. The father, happy in an honored and useful ministry, 
died when Philip was only sixteen years old. The mother 
moved to Herborn, a few miles away, the seat of a noted 
Reformed school, that she might carry out the design of pre- 
paring all her sons for the ministry, the oldest having already 
nearly completed his studies. Five brothers, besides the subject 
of this sketch, became pastors. There was nothing remarkable 
in the early history of this member of the family. Having 
passed through the usual classical and theological training with 
approbation, and devoted some time to teaching, he was or- 
dained to the ministry on June 13, 1749, and entered at once 
on the duties of the pastorate, serving two villages in the vicini- 


ty of his native town. He appears to have been impressed at 
school by the teaching of the more spiritual and earnest pro- 


fessors, as was manifest in his preaching. The evangelical 
quality of his sermons soon began to gain attention, and in pro- 
portion as he won the favor of the more pious he lost in the 
estimation of the ecclesiastical authorities, who feared irregu- 
larities. Ilis mother’s true heart suggested his fitness for the 
mission field, for which there was some demand in the New 
World, whither Germans were emigrating in considerable num- 
bers. And so, before three years had passed after his ordina- 
tion, he, with five young ministers of the Reformed Church, 
sailed from the Hague for America. They reached New York 
on July 27, 1752, after a voyage of nearly four months. 

Mr. Otterbein’s ministry in this country began at Laneaster, 
Pa., one of several centers of the German population, the con- 
gregation of the Reformed Church there being second to Phila- 
delphia only. This appointment shows his standing among 
his brethren to have been of the best. The church had been 
irregularly served, and some of the pastors had been unfit for 
the office, and the membership had become sadly lacking in 
spirituality. Ile entered, however, upon the work with zeal, 
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and the little log church was soon replaced by an imposing 
stone edifice. His efforts to introduce Church order and dis- 
cipline did not meet with hearty support. But the difficulties 
of his situation and the general lack of sympathy in his efforts 


to lead the people into a genuine religious life only increased 


his determination to be faithful. He had some sense, no doubt, 
of the divine favor, and was seeking to know Christ more 
fully. His preaching produced conviction of sin, and the need 
of ministering to the awakened soul revealed his narrowness 
of 8] iritual knowledge and the feebleness of his faith. Like 
an honest soul not unconscious of the source of spiritual life, 
he souglit light of God in secret, and came from his closet tes- 
tifying of the grace of God, and with the assuring witness of 
the Spirit. From this time on it is plain to see that a new 
element had entered into the life of the pastor. It is known 
by the quality of his preaching, the faithfulness of his pastoral 
work, and his determination to establish a proper Chureh dis- 
cipline. The doctrines ofa change of heart. and the profession 
of constant communion with God, and the assurance of faith, 
were looked upon by the greater number of his hearers as a 
species of fanaticism or pietism hardly endurable even in a 
minister. We recognize in this spiritual change, that made a 
new man of Mr. Otterbein, the same general outlines of spirit- 
ual development that occurred in Mr. Wesley’s religious life. 
The experience has been often repeated under like cireum- 
stances. And the spiritual life begotten of this guidance of the 
Holy Spirit into a clear apprehension of divine truth, and the 
attending quickening and increase of faith, constitute the best 
and only sufficient equipment for ministerial service. From 
the period of this larger experience, Mr. Otterbein preached 
with greater freedom, casting aside the expedient of a written 
sermon in the pulpit, and seems to have made a steady ad- 
vancement along the lines of Arminian theology. 

Mr. Otterbein failed of the suecess that he desired at Lan- 
easter, and after eight years’ service he resigned. He was in- 
duced to take charge of a chureh at Tulpehocken, a place of 
some note in those days among the Germans, but with more of 
the aspects of border life than he had yet seen. This field was 
hardly as inviting as that he had left, and he found the people 
set against innovations, as his prayer and other meetings were 
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called. Here he spent two years and was highty esteemed, for 
he was faithful beyond measure, preaching often, introducing 
prayer and a kind of class-mneetings that were spiritually profit- 
able. But the church authorities were openly and persistent- 
ly in opposition. In his next pastorate, (Frederick, Md.,) his 
soul found greater freedom, and his work as a preacher and 
pastor was more fully appreciated. His influence was felt 
throughout the society and the town. The old unregenerate 
element in the church gave him some trouble, but he was grow- 
ing in favor. He became more abundant in labors, preach- 


ing in every direction, extending his visits into Virginia, and 
ov £ 


creating an unusual interest wherever he went. He had invi- 
tations from places of importance, including Philadelphia. 
During his pastorate here he married an estimable lady, Miss 
Susan Le Roy, whose acquaintance he had made at Lancaster. 
Six years of happy married life followed, when the bond was 
broken by death, and he cherished the memory of his lost 
companion with touching tenderness to his last days. A minis- 
try at York, Pa., began in 1765, and continued till he made a 
visit to Germany in 1770. The spiritual influences which had 
touched and were molding Otterbein were operating in other 
places with like effects. Methodism had been introduced, and 
doctrines which had been announced heretofore with diftidence 
were proclaimed with entire confidence, and found constant 
verification among the people. The work of the Holy Spirit 
in the awakening, conversion, and sanctification of believers 
was better understood and heartily preached. The preaching 
of Boehm among the Mennonites and the labors of other 
evangelists of like spirit were producing marked results. Ot- 
terbein was unusually active, preaching extensively in the ad- 
joining States. He was brought into personal acquaintance 
with some who afterward became his fellow-laborers in the Gos- 
pel, and found himself in harmony with them, and his spiritual 
life quickened by the association. 

Mr. Otterbein returned from Germany in the summer of 1771 
and resumed his pastorate at York, and continued there nearly 
three years. There is nothing to indicate that the visit to his 
early home had any appreciable effect on his religious experi- 
ence or the career to which God was calling him. But the last 
three years at York were eventful. The leaven of spirituality 
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was steadily gaining force and producing the usual effects in 
many places, and the ministers and people sympathizing with 
Mr. Otterbein’s view were increasing. Their ecclesiastical re- 
lations became burdensome, for their motives no less than their 
piety and wisdom were called in question. Those who sympa- 
thized in the revival movement came together fur counsel; un- 
intentionally, perhaps unconsciously, the ties of their old eeclesi- 
astical relationship had grown feeble, since they had no fellow- 
ship of heart and life. There were not, however, any indications 
of insubordination ; rather the disposition was to continue faith- 
ful to their convictions and wait the developments of Providence. 
If there was any ambition of leadership and the formation of a 
new Church organization, it was carefully hidden from public 
view. ut there was nothing of the kind. The next step 
was a plain one. A Reformed society in Baltimore had gath- 
ered into its folds quite a nuinber of embers who had been 
converted under the preaching of Mr. Otterbein. They were 
mostly young persons of an enterprising spirit, and they 
joined the evangelical party which was already forming in the 
Church. In the end, for it is not necessary to pursue the his- 
tory in detail, a new society was organized and Mr. Otterbein 
accepted a eall tothe pastorate. Mr. Asbury’s hand appears in 
this important event. He had arrived in this country a few 
months after Mr. Otterbein’s return from Germany, and his 
preaching and zeal were having already their effect on the 
Methodist societies. Although these yet undiscovered leaders 
do not appear to have met in person, so at least it is thought, 
they knew and had confidence in each other. Mr. Asbury was 
on quite intimate terms with the evangelical pastor who pre- 
ceded Otterbein at Baltimore, and fully understood the condi- 
tion of the society. The Reformed coetus had in a manner de- 
clared against Mr. Otterbein accepting the invitation to become 
their pastor; but Mr. Asbury joined in urging him to accept, 
which he did, and came to Baltimore in May, 1774. Otterbein 
entered upon his work at once, and his spirit and energy pro- 
duced a new order of things. He consulted with Mr. Asbury 
in the organization of the society, who advised a general con- 
formity to Methodist methods ; there was no effort to lead them 
into the Methodist societies. The constitution and rules which 
Mr. Otterbein drew up in consultation and with the advice of 
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his chief members show how thoroughly his views had been 
accepted by the society. The polity was Presbyterian, the the- 
ology tended toward Arminianism, and the Church discipline 
was far in advance of the Reformed Churches, 

At an annual meeting of the pastors who co-operated in the 
revival movement, it was agreed to hold a “conference ” in 
Baltimore in 1789 to consider more fully the interests of the 
growing congregations that looked to them for spiritual guid- 
ance. This may properly be considered the first definite step 
of the new organization. Of the fourteen preachers who were 
committed to the movement, seven were present. They were 
a company of ministers that would have done honor to any 
Church; and on account of their talents, piety, and devotion to 
the work of the ministry, were well qualified for the duties of 
the hour. The names of Otterbein, Martin Boehm, and Chris- 
tian Newcomer will always be held in honor by the Christian 
Church. The members of the conference arrived at a satisfae- 
tory understanding, and adopted a confession of faith largely 
drawn from the Apostles’ Creed. This was not a hasty or ill-ad- 


vised proceeding. Mr. Asbury says in his Journal, under date 
of June 5,1786: “Iealled on Mr. Otterbein ; we had some free 
conversation on the necessity of forming a Church among the 


Dutch, holding conferences, the order of its government, ete.” 
Mr. Otterbein no doubt saw quite plainly in what direction the 
work of the revivalists was tending, and was in thought pre- 
paring for the future. He was not of an adventurous spirit, 
even when most impressed with the conviction of duty. From 
the first the Methodists had been closely obse.ved by Mr. Ot- 
terbein and his associates ; they could not be insensible to the 
merits of the system which was being developed in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and especially its fitness for the work 
of evangelization which they were themselves pursuing, and 
the grand results of the itinerancy. And the organization 
which grew up under Mr. Otterbein and his coadjutors has 
more and more taken on the practical peculiarities of the 
Methodists ; and, to its honor be it said, has perpetuated some 
of these which Methodists have allowed to fall into disuse. 
And its great gains may be already attributed to this flexible, 
simple system which seems fitted beyond any other for the 
saving of souls. It is not intended to assert that these minis- 
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ters were under any special obligations to Methodism, or de- 
pendent on it for their success, but that their common aims 
and singleness of purpose led them along nearly the same pathis, 
profiting by each other’s experience. 

The new organization, which was for years after known as 
the United Brethren, began soon to vindicate the judgment of 
those who formed it. We cannot follow its history from year 
to year. Its growth was not rapid, partly, we are inclined to 
believe, because it did not assume a more independent position. 
Mr. Otterbein, like Mr. Wesley, seems to have retained great 
affection for the Church in which he was ordained to the minis- 
try, and maintained for a long time a twofold ecclesiastical 
relation—some persons still affirming that he never separated 
from the Reformed Church. He met with the synod of that 
Church for the last time in 1800. During the next month the 
first regular Annual Conference of the United Brethren was 
held, and the organization took on more definite form. Mr. 
Otterbein and Martin Boehm were elected, or perhaps only 
recognized by general consent, as superintendents or bishops. 
A great revival was in progress among the Methodists, in which 
the United Brethren shared, and the greatest sympathy pre- 


vailed between the two bodies. They preached in each other’s 
1 


iouses Of worship, and were as one people in social worship and 
in the communion of the Lord’s Supper. So long as Mr. Otter- 
was able he preached far and near, and his influence was 
throughout the societies as the leading spirit in the move- 
ment. Boehm was as active, and hardly less popular among 
the people, but Otterbein was the acknowledged head, and 
thought of as the founder of the Church. He had the charac- 
teristics that are sought after for one in such a position. 

‘he last Conference that he attended was in 1805, after 
which his age and increasing infirmities compelled him to 
forgotten, nor did he 
shie 


Lit 


abide in Baltimore. But he was not f 


} 


lose his influence in the Church. The « f 


f ministers came to 
see him in the quiet of his ministerial home, sought his advice 
in all important matters, and enjoyed the presence of the pa- 
triarch. A serious sickness toward the close of the year 
named induced him to make his will. He did not preach as 
often as he had, but his sermons are yet described as powerful 


and with the “unction from on high.’ Always kind and 
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benevolent, he grew still more tender toward the poor, and 
more mindful of the common duties of life. He took part in 
some honorable negotiations which looked toward a possible 
union of the United Brethren and the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh ; of which, however, nothing came beyond an agree- 
ment in regard to the use of churches and attendance on class- 
meetings and love-feasts. In March, 1812, the venerable, cath 
olic-spirited Martin Boehm, his colleague in the superinten- 
dency from the beginning, who, like himself, had been laid aside 
from active labor, fell asleep in Jesus in his eighty-seventh year. 
Hardly had two months passed when the tender-hearted, elo- 
quent Adam George Geeting, soon after a brief visit to Balti- 
more, closed his life in triumph. In April of the next year, 
Bishop Asbury, accompanied by Henry Boehm (son of Martin) 
paid him a last visit. “ I gave an evening to the great Otterbein,” 
says Mr. Asbury; “I found him happy and placid in God,” and 
the evening was a memorable one. Perhaps no other words 
could have described the condition of the aged saint more ac- 
curately, so thoroughly in keeping with the character of the 
man. In October Christian Newcomer, who now filled the 
chief place in the superintendency, visited him, and writes that 
he was “ weak and feeble in body, but strong and vigorous in 
spirit, and full of hope of a blissful immortality and eternal 
life.” It had been the custom to license the preachers that had 
grown up in the revival, and to give them permission to admin- 
ister the sacraments without ordination. Mr. Otterbein had 
not seen the necessity for any thing more, and his modesty and 
regard for Church order had restrained him from following the 
solicitations of others. But the brethren in the West had, by 
vote of the Conference, requested him to ordain Mr. New- 
comer, who had been elected a bishop. He yielded to the re- 
quest, and on the 2d of October Mr. Newcomer and two oth- 
érs, in the vestry of the church, were ordained elders, Mr. Ot- 
terbein having been lifted from his bed and placed in a chair. 
He was assisted by Rev. William Ryland, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This was his last public service, and it was 
marked by his accustomed fervor and unction. As these 
brethren took leave of him next day, bidding them farewell, 
he said: “If any inquire after me, tell them I die in the faith 
I have preached.” He continued to grow more feeble day by 
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day, suffering from an asthmatical affection, till, on November 
17, in the evening, his friends perceived that his course was 
finished. At the close of a prayer by a ministerial friend of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church he responded, “ It is finished.” 
He sank away, but rallied again soon after, and in expressing 
his faith in Jesus he said: * The conflict is over and past. I 
begin to feel an unspeakable fullness of love and divine peace. 
Lay my head upon my pillow and be still.” And as this last 
service of earth was rendered him he passed away to the com- 
pany of the redeemed, to be forever with his Lord. 

A great company, Christians of all the Churches, attended 
the funeral. Rev. Dr. Kurtz, of the Lutheran Chureh, for 
many years his friend and collaborator in Baltimore, preached 
in German, and Rev. William Ryland in English. A Protest- 
ant Episcopal minister conducted the ceremony at the grave. 
The departed Christian was akin to them all. But when the 
Baltimore Conference was held in March, 1814, four months 
later, by request of the Conference and the Otterbein congre- 
gation, Bishop Asbury delivered a discourse in memory of the 
friend whom he had loved with unvarying affection. He was 
himself growing feeble, and the shadows were falling across 
his path. He wrote in his Journal: “ By request, I discoursed 
on the character of the angel of the Church of Philadelphia, 
in allusion to P. W. Otterbein—the holy, the great Otterbein 
—whose funeral discourse it was intended to be. Solemnity 
marked the silent meeting in the German church, where were 
assembled the members of our Conference and many of the 
clergy of the city. Forty years have I known the retiring 
modesty of this man of God; towering majestic above his 
fellows in learning, wisdom, and grace, yet seeking to be known 
only of God and the people of God.” 

Nothing could have been more appropriate. Indeed, we ean 
hardly conceive the record complete without this closing scene. 
At the ordination of Mr. Asbury to the episcopacy, nearly 
forty years before, in the Methodist chapel not far away, he 
had asked the favor of Mr. Otterbein that he should assist in 
the ceremony. The request was granted, and the statcly figure 
and devout bearing of the German divine made him the most 
conspicuous person of the company. And now Asbary, infirm 
and nearly worn-out with incessant labor, the head of a Church 
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whose rapid increase contained already the prophecy of its fut- 
ure, testifies of his friend in words that will never be forgotten. 

The foundations which Otterbein and his co-laborers laid 
remain, and the superstructure has grown far beyond any an- 
ticipation he may have had of its future. The Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, of which it is but just to say that 
he was the founder, retains the spirit and vigor of its youth, 
and has taken on a more compact organization, increasing in con- 
nectional feeling, and establishing the agencies of a thoroughly 
equipped Church. From having been entirely German it has 
become so nearly English that it is no longer looked on as a 
German institution. The old intimate fellowship between the 
United Brethren and the Methodists has disappeared, but the 
most kindly feeling still exists. It has grown rather more 
Methodistic in form and methods in its manhood, preserving, 
however, the differences which marked its beginning, yet mod- 
ifying them wisely, we think. It accepted an invitation to the 
London Methodist Ecumenical Conference, was well repre- 
sented, and in perfect sympathy with the followers of Wesley. 
It belongs to the great revival movement of the eighteenth 
century, and will continue in it so long as it cherishes the 
memory and preserves the faith and spirit of its illustrious 
founder. 





Art. I.—THE CRITICAL AND THE ETHICAL IN 
— LITERATURE, 


The author dreads the critic—James ELuis. 

A just criticism injures no man’s proper influence.—T, Triton. 

The most noble criticism is that in which the critic is not the antagonist so 
much as the rival of the author.—I. Disraktt. 

Those who do not read criticism will scarcely merit to be criticised.—B. D1s- 
RAELI. 
Tur office of the literary critic is a responsible one, often more 
so even than authorship itself. The reading public may be un- 
der less obligation to the writer of a book, able and important 
though it be, than to the trained critic, who, by his insight and 
the application of just canons, is able to show its true charac- 
ter, and disclose its real merits and defects, and so assign it to 
its true place in the world’s literature. 
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The judgment passed upon any literary work by honest 
and capable critics is generally final, and it comes in time to 
be accepted as the final verdict. Occasionally, indeed, books 
and authors that were condemned by the critics have made 
their way to popularity and success; but these exceptions are 
extremely rare. More and more is it coming to be recognized 
by the intelligent that it is the spectalist alone, in any depart- 
ment of human knowledge or attainment, that achieves the 
best possible success. The testimony of “experts” is invoked 
by courts and juries in matters of jurisprudence affecting diffi- 
cult questions relating to sanity, idiocy, murder, and the like. 
It is the “ man of one book” that is now coming to be dreaded 
by an antagonist. 

At no former period in the history of literature has the 
office of honest and competent criticism been more imperatively 
called for than at the present time. The reason is to be found 
in the rapid growth and the enormous extent of our literary 
life and productiveness. The human mind was never so active, 
so prolific, so intensified as now. It is so in every department 
of knowledge and in every class of literary production, from 
the flippant, sensational “dime novel” to the greatest works 
in science, in philosophy, in theology, and to the ponderons, 
all-embracing encyclopedia. In so busy an age, all bustle and 
excitement, with a thousand interests clamoring and a thon- 
sand demands made on men’s time and thought, very few find 
the leisure and capacity to read and profit by one out of a hun- 
dred of the five thousand new books which are aunually pub- 
lished in the United States alone, or to make the acquaintance 
of a tithe of our ever-expanding and improving periodical read- 
ing. And yet a considerable portion of our professional and 
intelligent business gentlemen, and a growing class of persons 
of leisure, men and women of literary tastes and habits, are 
desirous to know what is going on in the world of letters. But 


this is impossible unless they can avail themselves of the serv- 


ices of the critics, who are awake to all that is new, and who 
furnish an epitome, often the best results, of current literary 
activity in their bright, condensed reviews, by means of the 
newspaper and periodical press. More and more is the read- 
ing public disposed to look to and confide in the judgment of 
our critics in the matter of books and authors. Macaulay’s 
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assertion is true: “ The opinion of the great body of the read- 
ing public is very materially influenced even by the unsup- 
ported assertions of those who assume a right to criticise.” 

What is to save the republic of letters from the inroads of 
the Goths and Vandals of the quill? what is to protect society 
from a flood of trashy and abominable literature? what is to 
conserve morality, and religion, and the intellectual life of the 
race, if there be no high tribunal, no class of men of keen 
minds and honest purpose and potent influence to stand between 
a horde of unprincipled writers and unscrupulous publishers on 
the one hand, and the reading public on the other? In spite 
of adverse criticism a vast amount of worthless and deleterious 
literature gets abroad, and is read by tens of thousands, young 
and old, to the detriment of their minds and morals. If only 
one bad book in ten goes unchallenged and finds its way into 
print, the aggregate of immoral literature is still fearfully great, 
and every year increases its amount and its desolating effect. 
But for the alert eye, and trenchant pen, and faithful service 
of fearless criticism, the number of pernicious books would be 
far larger than it now is, and their circulation much greater. 
Critical fidelity may fail to strangle a bad book while in manu- 
script or at its birth, yet is quite sure to limit [its influence] 
and shorten its life-time. 

Authors and publishers are coming to appreciate the power 
of intelligent, honest criticism, and to act accordingly. There 
is now a manifest respect for this tribunal, and a dread lest its 
verdict be adverse to their interests. It is quite apparent, to 
discerning observers, that the opinions of the critics are antici- 
pated and discounted in our great publishing houses before 
making a venture. It is well understood and accepted as a fact, 
established by experience, that a great name, and extensive ad- 
vertising, and hard pushing, will no longer sell a book, and 
mike it popular and a financial success, unless it can contrive to 
run the gauntlet of the oracles of criticism. And it is some- 
what amusing to note the methods adopted to propitiate or 
forestall their verdict. Authors, also, have come to learn that 
their fame and fortune are not assured when once their literary 
progeny is adopted by a leading publisher, and he is introduced 
by him to the reading world with his best compliments and 
with all the attractions of a faultless mechanical taste and skill. 
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Not until it has passed the ordeal of the critics, who lie in wait 
to discuss the merits of every new candidate for public favor 
before the ink on its pages is fairly dry, and prophesy its fate 
with more than sibyl cunning and assurance, does either enthor 
or publisher breathe freely. That verdict—for which, «ften, 
both wait with trembling anxiety—cither elates or depre ses, 
kills or makes alive a * demand,” aecording as a favorable or 


unfavorable judgment is pronounced. Many a poor autho 3 | 


heart is broken and his anticipated fame changed to sad disa, ; 
pointment, and many a publisher’s venture turns out a failure 
because the verdict of stern criticism is adverse. And from its 
unsoughit yet inevitable decision there lies no appeal. The case 
of poor Keats was a very sad one. The unjust and brutal as- 
saults of the critics broke his heart. But that day has past. 
The like could not be repeated now. In the majority of in- 
stances sharp and severe criticisin is deserved. And it is a 
benefit to society and an advantage to literature to expose a 
pretentious, worthless book, and crush to the death one that is 
false and pernicious in its teaching and tendency. 

Our literature, so far as it is distinctively American, is yet in 
its childhood. We are still in the creative period of our liter- 
ary history. But the critical usually succeeds the creative. 
And there is growing up among us the critical faculty, and the 
judicial spirit and habit. And we are not wanting in skillful 
critical pens that would do honor to a much older literature 
than ours—wh ;e influence has helped to mold and guide and 
elevate the thought of this new and mighty nation, The num- 
ber is not large, nor yet is it insignificant. 

While still deficient in breadth of view, in philosophical pen- 
etration, in correctness of taste, and in skillful methods, our 
nationei literature is certainly respectable, and is to be respected 
and encouraged. It has a grand mission before it, and a wide 
field, not only in this great Western Republic, but wherever 
the ideas and principles it represents find expression, and pros- 
pectively in the whole range of Anglo-Saxon literature. Under 
its first, and comparatively rude, teaching, our native authorship 
has vastly improved in tone and quality, as well as in volume, 
until, in many departments, it compares favorably with that of 
much older nations. This is conspicuously true in the fields of 
religious and biblical authorship. It were not difficult to name 
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a considerable number of recent issues from the press—the 
product of our own writers—which, in point of scholarship, 
intellectual vigor, breadth of culture, philosophical penetration, 
critical sagacity, and purity and vigor of style, are fully equal 
to the very best productions of Great Britain and Germany, in 
similar departments, during the same period of time. Even 
in the realm of fiction we have living writers of no mean 
merit and recognized ability, who, though not equal either 
in creative power or esthetic skill to the great masters of mod- 
ern English fiction—are yet quite equal to any writers of the 
second class of novelists among the English-speaking people of 
the Old World.* 

“ Distance lends enchantment to the view” in literary as 
well as in physical life. Compare the average productions of 
our authors to-day with those of a generation or two ago, and- 
the growth, the improvement, in almost every quality, is mani- 
fest. One can scarcely credit it, nnless he make the investi- 
gation for himself. You may test it in any department of 
literary production: in text-books for schools and colleges and 


’ 


theological seminaries ; in the way of helps in preaching; in 
homiletic studies ; in commentaries and encyclopedias; in the 


realin of theology, biblical exegesis and criticism, and sacred 
literature, or in fiction and works adapted to.children and 
youth. Our entire Sunday-school literature is of recent 
growth. To characterize the advance made in all these depart- 
ments in terms of just appreciation would seem ¢saggeration. 
The change wrought has been so gradual from year to year, 
and from decade to decade, that we have failed to mark and 
gauge it. We must fairly confront one period with another— 
the present with, say, fifty years ago—to see what improvement 


[* It is, however, in the department of history that our American writers have 
especially excelled. Duriug the latter half of the century there have been living 
at the same time a company of historical writers that could scarcely be equaled 
in any other age or country. Within the city of Boston there were living at the 
same time Bancroft and Prescott and Motley and Hildreth and Parkman; and in 
other parts of the country others only the inferiors beeause of the unequaled 
excellence of those named, whose united works constitute a mass of literary mat- 
ter that has not often been equaled by the productions of any former epoch. 
Nor have we fallen behind other countries in the production of poetry ; and the age 
and country that could present at the same time four such poets as Bryant and 
Longfellow and Whittier and Lowell need not come into the presence of the po- 
tentates of critical learning with the language of apology and deprecation.—Eb.] 
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we have actually made in all the elements and forces of a true, 
informing, elevating literature. We are no longer sneered at 
by the older nations of the world. American scholars are the 
recognized peers of the best scholars of the Old World. This 
has been clearly demonstrated in the matter of Bible revision, 
the most extensive and important literary enterprise since 1611, 





now brought to a close. American books are reproduced 
abroad by the score every year. Our magazine literature, 
in artistic perfection and popular elements of instruction, sur- 


a 


i . . ° 

f passes every thing they have on the other side of the water, 
: . a , A . . . . 

i and is sharply competing with the foreign magazines on their 


own field. We have theological and religious reviews to-day 
which, in point of scholarship, critical ability, and accomplished 
literary skill and ability, are the equal of the Old-World-re- 
nowned quarterlies of Great Britain which a generation or 
two ago wielded so prodigious a power both in Church and 





State ; while our newspaper system, for enterprise, skill, and 
intellectual force, is not inferior to that of the most advanced 
1 nation on earth. 

I do not claim that this marked progress is all the result of 
the agency of our literary critics. We have become a reading 
people. Intelligence and culture are widely diffused. There 
is a higher standard of literary excellence in general society. 
Scholarly men and women are found in every circle. Author- 
ship, because of its frequency, has ceased to inspire the world 
‘a with awe and wonder. Crities and criticism have sprung up 





on every hand, and gained a hearing and a footing in our 
literature, and made their influence decidedly felt in every 
department and along every channel of literary activity. The 
force has been a silent one, scarcely noted by the public. 
3ut it has permeated our literature. It has infused new 
ideas and loftier ideals into the reading men of the nation, 
and educated the public tastes and demands until, as a people, 
we are capable of appreciating true art and genuine literary 
merit, and will no longer buy the trash and twaddle, the crude 
and the superficial, which once satisfied us. 

There is one important faet bearing upon this subject which 
is not commonly understood by the public. With rare excep- 
tions the books issued by our publishers and bearing their 
names are not read by themselves, and their merits made a 
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matter of personal knowledge, before publication. They de- 
pend almost entirely on the critical judgment and ability of their 
“readers.” So at the very fountain-head of literature sits 
the critic, and his function is exercised with autocratic abso- 
luteness. It rests with him mainly to determine what works 
offered in manuscript shall see the light and what shall be sold 
for waste-paper. The power behind the throne, in our great 
publishing houses, is greater than the king upon it. The un- 
seen, unknown, mysterious personage known as the “ reader,” 
stands between author and publisher on the one hand and 
the reading public on the other, and his dictum really decides 
the fate, if not of kingdoms, yet of interests more vital to 
human progress and human well- being than the rise or fall of 
empires and dynasties. 

People are surprised at the great number of books pub- 
lished. They would be more surprised still if they knew the 
number that are read in manuscript and rejected! The pro- 
portion probably is at least nineteen to one! A single pub- 
lishing house in this city not long ago declined one hundred and 
fifty in a single month! The aggregate number refused yearly 
by the publishers of New York city alone will amount to sev- 
eral thousands! It is thus seen that the veto power of the 
critical fraternity is exercised on a large scale. If our litera- 
ture were cursed and weighted by all the rubbish, the froth 
and filth, the crude and unwholesome thinking and writing 
which seeks a publisher, it wonld soon sink into deserved con- 
tempt. Literature and the public owe a hundred-fold more to 
the ability and integrity of this class among us—a class abso- 
lutely unknown to the public, and unrecognized even in lit- 
erary circles—-than they have ever given credit for. If our 
would-be authors would oftener avail themselves of the critical 
services of these literary experts, they would do better service 
to literature, and often save themselves a world of bitter dis- 
appointment, and often serious pecuniary loss. 

A word as to the seope and function of criticism, before I 
proceed to discuss its cardinal elements. Webster defines criti- 
cism as “the art of judging of the beauties and faults of a lit- 
erary performance, or of a production in the fine arts.” No 
class of men have been more roundly abused than have our 
critics. It is surprising, and even amusing, to read the sharp 
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and silly things which have been written of them. Washing- 
ton Irving, who certainly had no cause for prejudice by reason 
of their treatment of him and his writings, declares them a 
“kind of freebooters in the republic of letters, who, like deer, 
goats, and diverse other graminivorous animals, gain their sub- 
sistence by gorging upon buds and leaves of the young shrubs 
of the forest, thereby robbing them of their verdure, and re- 
tarding their progress to maturity.” Sir William Temple’s 
opinion of them was not much better. “The critics,” he says, 
“are a race of scholars Iam very little acquainted with, hav- 
ing always esteemed them but like brokers who, having no 
stock of their own, set up a trade with that of other men, —uy- 
ing here and selling there, and commonly abusing both sides, 
to make out a little paltry gain, either of money or credit for 
themselves, and care not at whose cost.” Longfellow’s appre- 
ciation is nearer the truth, and still not very complimentary : 
“ Critics are sentinels in the grand army of letters, stationed at 
the corners of newspapers and reviews to challenge every new 
author.” I might cite the opinions of any number of other 
writers of renown, all showing a total misconception of the 
function and the dignity of the critical profession. 

Why is it? Whence this false idea and inveterate preju- 
dice? Literary eriticism has certainly a right to be. It is a 
high art. Its function is legitimate and honorable, and its 
proper exercise yields results eminently beneficial to the 
cause of letters. Its object is not a vulgar, selfish, destructive 
one, but the elevation of literature by the creation of truer and 
higher standards of literary excellence. Its scope is not re- 
stricted to the office of the literary “scavenger” and “ free- 
booter;” but it is as broad as the domain of literature, and 
enters into all that is vital in its structure. To cut and slash 
after a cavalier fashion ; to criticise the style and method and 
logic and blunders of an author; to deery or praise a book in a 
wholesale and indiscriminate manner, is not a legitimate part 
of the eritic’s function. His mission is a broader one, his 
work more serious and radical. There are general and funda- 
mental elements of literary culture, philosophy, criticism, and 
mental creation involved in every literary production, what- 
ever be its grade of merit. The critic must comprehend and 
be able to apply to the case in hand the laws respecting the 
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structure of language, the philosophy of thought, and the can 
ons of criticism, and he should be familiar with the whole 
literature of the subject under consideration, He has not half 
done his work when he has succeeded in laying bare the real 
life, the actual character, of any particular book; it may be a 
wise or a foolish, a good or a bad book zm dtself, and the fact 
scarcely be worth the knowing. But that book has vital rela- 
tions, it may be, to the whole literature of the world, to the 
sum total of human thought, human progress, and to the very 
philosophy and destiny of humanity. To discover this vital 
principle or relation in an author or in his production, and be 
able to point it out for the benefit of the world, is among the 
highest functions of criticism. Comparatively few critics pos- 
sess this superior gift. 

True criticism is not simply destructive; it is creative as 
well. If it sometimes kills, it also makes alive. It points out 
the faults and errors of an author, that they may be corrected, 
and thus be stripped of the power to do mischief. It exposes 
fallacies in reasoning, falsehood in statement, and wrong con- 
clusions in argument, that the public may not be misled. It 
sharply criticises, it may be, gross violations of the rules of 
mental perception and literary taste and excellence, purely in 
the interest of good literature. No higher favor can be done 
to the author himself than impartially and faithfully to analyze 
and pronounce judgment upon his production according to the 
rules of just criticism. The more severely and thoroughly the 
work is done—if fairly done—the better for him. It will do 
him good, really, not harm. If he is too self-conceited or sen- 
sitive to endure it, he ought not to have ventured on author- 
ship. Longfellow’s observation is singularly untrue: that “the 
strength of criticism lies only in the weakness of the thing 
criticised.” The reverse is often true. Masterly criticism— 
criticism that enters into the domain of the creative—has 
sometimes been evoked by the strength of an antagonist. Critt 
cist has been the making of many an author’s reputation, and 
of his excellence and success as well. The shame of his early 
failure, and the ridicule of the erities, as in the case of Dis- 
raeli’s failure in his first attempt in the British Commons, have 
spurred him to new endeavor. He has had the good sense to 
see the justice of the criticism passed upon him and his work, 
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and to learn from it. If authors generally could reconstruct 
their literary performances in the light and with the benefit 
of the strictures passed upon them by the censors of the press, 
it is safe to say nine tenths of them would undergo material 
change ; not a few, radical transformations. 

The same is true of the reading public. No higher favor 
can be bestowed upon it in a literary, and often in a moral and 
religious, sense than to read critically and interpret for its bene- 
tit the new books and periodicals that are constantly making 
their appearance ; and the more skillfully, conscientiously, and 
thoroughly the service is done the greater the obligation and 
the benefit. 

One bad book may taint a thousand minds, a whole commu- 
nity, and transmit its pen-poison to many generations. Paine’s 
“Age of Reason” lias blasted more lives and damned more 
souls than the sneering and blasphemous tongues of ten thou- 
sand Ingersolls will ever accomplish. There is the power of an 
evil immortality, the genius of an incarnate devil, in every 
evil thing which the press brings forth. Hence the man who 
suppresses or strangles one of this vile progeny is a pub- 
lic benefactor. And the class of men whose keen eyes dis- 
cern, and whose fearless, trenchant pens write False, Evil, 
Infidel, Devilish on the foreheads of the literary imps, imbe- 
ciles, monsters, and “lying and seducing spirits” which troop 
and play their pranks and practice their black arts on the stage 
of human life deserve all honor and praise. They are the true 
ministers of high art. They are the conservators of a pure, 
elevating literature, the educators of the people in matters of 
grave and eternal import. 

In this, as in every other profession, there no doubt are those 
who abuse and pervert their gifts, who use their pens only for 


pelf or to gain some sinister end. They have as little con- 
science as they have real literary merit. They are only pretend- 
ers, or “‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing ;” they disgrace the profes- 


sion, and deserve to be ignominiously drummed out of it. The 
critical guild should not be judged by those literary quacks and 
penny-a-liners who infest the offices of newspapers and reviews, 
and are tolerated by editors and publishers out of sheer pity 
or good nature, to the detriment of the public and the preju- 
dice of those who do honest and competent work in the realm 
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of criticism. If my readers desire to see worthy specimens of 
American literary criticism, I beg to refer them to the leading 
reviews and journals of the country, which have rendered in 
the past, and most of which are still rendering, conspicu- 
ous services in this important branch of our literature. A 
vast amount of fair, able, and discriminating criticism, on 
books and authors and literary matters in general, will be found 
in these periodicals, covering a large range of literature and 
going back over a period of seventy years. One not familiar 
with the history and achievements of these organs of literary 
thought, culture, and scholarship can form no adequate con- 
ception of the extent or value of the service which they have 
rendered in the republic of letters and in every department of 
American literature. Not a work of any importance, in any 
field of human knowledge or literary activity, has appeared 
during all these decades that has not been critically reviewed 
in one or more of these standard and influential journals. And 
it cannot be doubted that the influence of this mass of intelli- 
gent, persistent, current criticism on the character of our in- 
fant, growing literature, during almost its entire formative 
period, has been most decided and salutary. This great work 
of our critics sheds luster on American scholarship and culture. 

But it is time to cease this somewhat cursory and general 
survey of the subject, and proceed to formulate the fundament- 
al principles which enter into and govurn all genuine literary 
criticism. I shall not attempt to exhaust the subject, but con- 
tent myself with stating, and that briefly, afew of them. 

1. I name, first of all, éadependence—absolute, unfettered 
liberty, both of judgment and expression. This involves not 
only personal qualities—mental, moral, religious, social, philo- 
sophical—but also position, relation, training, motive. No one 
can perform properly the critic’s function unless he be free from 
all undue bias and prejudice toward author or publisher; from 
all low ambition and personal interest ; independent of all cliques 
which infest literary circles, as well as of public sentiment. 
The conscientious reviewer will put all these things aside, as 
the upright judge on the bench will thrust aside and rule out all 
irrelevant and improper evidence, and conduct his examination 
according to the rigid rules of justice, and decide the case on 
the basis of truth without fear or favor. Conscious of the high 
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interest involved and of his responsibility to author and pub- 
lisher, although he may be a stranger to both, and with an eye 
single to the best interest of literature, the true eritie will com- 
mand his spirit, and render the best verdict of his enlightened 
and independent judgment. 

Temptations not a few beset our critics to depart from strict 
integrity. To allude to a single mode. The practice has be- 
come quite general of late, to have prepared and sent out with 
every new book and periodical issue, addressed to the “ literary 
editor,” a printed notice or criticism ; if the former, it is usually 
accompanied with the commendations of several distinguished 
names, to whom advance copies have been presented for this 
purpose. All such criticism is, of course, in the interest of 
author and publisher. There may be no evil motive in it; yet 
the effect naturally is to bias favorably the critical opinion 
solicited. There are “literary editors” who will not be caught 
with such guile; but the mass of them are entrapped. The 
work is done to their hands; and done, probably, more ably 
and gracefully than they could do it after hours of labor. And 
the result is what we might expect. Whoever will take the 
trouble to compare on a large scale the criticisms of the press 
on any new book or magazine will find a suspicious and re- 
markable similarity in hundreds of critical notices. The ex- 


planation is, that they have simply copied, with more or less 
fullness and variation of verbiage, the printed opinion sent out. 
This is not true of the majority of our reviews, nor of the better 
class of our magazines and newspapers. Put the mass of read- 


ers never see any other criticism of new books and perwdicals 
than this highly spiced and interested kind. A\\ honor to the 
critic who has independence and conscience enough to rise 
above all temptation and every biasing influence ; the indus- 
try to examine for himself every work submitted to his judg- 
ment; and the courage to render his verdict with fearless inde- 
pendence. 

2. True criticism will be ruled by the spirit of candor. It 
will be false and perverting if it be otherwise. To detect and 
condemn the faults, errors, and weak points of a book, and say 
nothing about its redeeming qualities, is unfair and ungen- 
erous. There is no surer way to kill a book and wrong 
author and publisher, who are at the mercy of the critic. Such 
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an act, deliberately perpetrated, is literary scoundrelism, and 
ought to be visited with condign punishment. And yet the 
iniquity is practiced continually ; practiced boldly and habitu- 
ally by many critics, and by organs of literary criticism, and 
by schools and coteries of thought and culture. They have 
some sinister end to gain, a spite to gratify, a rival interest 
to subserve, a low ambition to gratify, or a clique to serve. 
Or they are ruled by prejudice or party zeal, or religious bigo- 
try or sectarian feeling, or infidel intolerance. They have an 
eye that sees only evil, and is blind to the good. They “love 
darkness rather than light.” Like vultures they scent the car- 
rion from afar, and feed on the putrid carcass with delight. 
Such crities may well be called “scavengers.” 

Whoever carefully watches the criticisms of the press for a 
period of years will be forced to the painful conclusion that we 
have, comparatively, little really candid criticism among us. 
Even in circles of high respectability—in literary organs of 
ability and influence—it is not difficult, often, to detect the 
animus of secret hostility or prejudice, personal, literary, secta- 
rian, or religious, coloring, shaping, adapting to their special 
ends no small part of their criticisms. You can often forecast 
their judgment. Candor does not determine it. Praise and 
censure are not meted out on the broad principles of a uni- 
versal ethical or literary law, but as interest, caprice, affinity, 
or taste happens to dictate. 

There quietly passed away from us not long ago a rare char- 
acter, estimated by any fair standard of criticism. A gentle- 
man by instinct and habit; modest in demeanor, with the gen- 
tleness and tenderness of a woman; and noble and generous 
in his appreciation of the merits of his compeers in literary cir- 
cles. His culture, his ability, natural and acquired, his literary 
tastes and genius, were of a high order, as the uniform excel- 
lence and superiority of his manifold works, both in verse and 
prose, abundantly prove. That modest author, of sulid worth, 
of honest purpose, of high Christian character and teaching, 
whose active pen was wholly consecrated to God, to humanity, 
and to pure literature, charmed and instructed a larger circle of 
intelligent readers than any other American writer of his times. 
As an editor, his influence was powerfully felt on the journal- 
ism of the country, and conspicuously on our magazine litera- 
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ture, lifting it to a degree of perfection and a sweep of popular 
influence never before reached. 

And yet that very man and author and popv'ar favorite of 
a wide cultured circle of men and women never had a standing 
in some of our literary circles; was regarded and treated by 
them as a “ barbarian.” Coteries that claimed pre-eminence in 
literary matters never admitted him to their fraternity ; their 
organs of criticism never had a kind or appreciative word for 
him. The author and his writings were uniformly and persist- 
ently disparaged by them. Every new work from his pen was 
greeted with derision or a new blast of detraction, The very 
popularity of his writings, based on real merit, and the ever- 
increasing interest shown in them by a widening circle of liter- 
ary friends and admirers, only served to increase their hostility 
and bitterness. Their evil nature got the better of their can- 
dor, and they could see nothing good in a writer who touched 
the popular heart as few men have ever done, and touched it 
only to inspire pure thoughts and noble living. To say that he 
felt this cruel injustice in the very depths of his sensitive 
nature is to disclose no secret. The bitterness went with him 


down to a premature grave. Who knows but that it shortened 
that useful life ? 

Another case, no less remarkable, and which attracted some 
attention at the time ina limited circle. A certain quarterly 
review, of acknowledged ability and careful editorship, for 


some unknown reason fell under the displeasure of a leading 
journal of lofty pretension and no little smartness, and for 
years no occasion was lost to strike at it in the way of dispar- 
agement. Had it passed its issues over in silence, or candidly 
and fairly criticised its conduct or contents, however severely, 
no exception could have been taken to its course. But its 
tactics were of the mean type. It was careful to get every 
issue of the work, and reserve its “ notice” of it until it could 
lay it by the side of all its competitors; and then, by innuendoes, 
unfair comparisons, and criticisms, place it to the greatest dis- 
advantage before its readers. When it could find no fault with 
its literary merits, it stooped to fish out and parade in detail every 
proof-reader’s blunder or printer’s mishap. Finally the review 
changed editor and publisher, and instantly this same journal 
began to pipe on another key. And this is candid criticism! 
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3. True criticism must be dmpartial. Candor has main 
reference to the particular work under review, and obliges 
the critic to judge it fairly in its entirety, and award its due 
meed of praise and censure. Impartiality has a much wider 
scope, and requires a survey of the whole field of authorship 
and of literature, and of all the vital questions and interests 
affecting the public mind and society in relation thereto. Im- 
partial criticism must look at the matter from all sides, from 
every angle of vision, and allow no circumstances, or conditions, 
or considerations, to have undue prominence or weight in the 
final decision. It must separate the subject from every thing 
extraneous, from all surroundings and influences whatsoever 
likely to warp or mislead the judgment, and look at the thing 
in its intrinsic elements and broadest relations in the calm, 
clear, philosophic light of comprehensive and impartial critical 
sagacity and judgment. Impartiality, in a word, is the appli- 
cation of the judicial spirit and principle in literary criticism. 
It will not be turned aside from the straight path of honor and 
right, but with firm, unfaltering step will move on to a right- 
ful deliverance. 

This may be said to be an ¢deal criticism. It is the only 
criticism that is worth the name, and the standard to which all 
friends of a pure and noble literature should aspire. Would 
that we had more of it! Our criticism, it may be hoped, will 
improve as it grows in years, and broadens and strengthens, 
and is fostered and appreciated by an enlightened and gener- 
ous public sentiment. Its evil elements will slough off under 
the influence of a healthier moral and literary atmosphere. As 
its ethical element tones up its general character, and it rises 
to the dignity and standing of an important and recognized 
profession in the republic of letters, with a distinct class of 
genuine literary aristocrats, the low-minded and unworthy 
members of it will one by one drop off or be rooted out. 

4. True criticism is honest. There is no relation or function 
in life in which downright honesty is more imperatively neces- 
sary than in the realm of literary criticism. The character of 
their literature will, in the long run, determine the character 
and the life of a people and rule their destiny. Literature has 
come to be mightier than armies and navies; mightier than the 
sword, and commerce, and diplomacy, and statesmanship, and 
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kingly power. No “railroad king,” with a Landred millions 
to back him, is as potent a force to-day in the affairs of the 
world as the king of the quill. The knights of criticism are 
well-nigh masters in the realm of thought. Brains—educated 
intellect—and not physieal power, or wealth, or aristocracy, 
actually rule in this mundane sphere. The lords of the press 
are the lords of human thought, human progress, and human 
destiny. 

This is a fact which cannot be truthfully denied. It isa 
tremendous fact, the full significance of which we fail to note. 
What is to be the history, the development, the final destiny of 
this greatest of the nationalities of the future, in numbers and 
material resources and power? No man or patriot, no scholar 
or Christian, can ponder this question and not feel anxious. 


And yet this momentous problem will be largely affeeted by 
the character of the literature of the future. Our thinkers, 
writers, critics, publishers, and those who aid and abet them 
in their work, will decide the matter for us. The brains and 
the pens of the masters of thought—the leaders and factors of 


the world’s intellectual life in the realms of science, history, 
political economy, philosophy, theology, and fietion—will be 
chief forces working out the grandest destiny that history has 
ever recorded of any people; or they will cause a downfall so 
fearful in its extent, and so overwhelming in its ruin, as to 
shake the whole earth. 

Let the writers of our popular reading ignore the ethical 
principle, strike down personal purity, and undermine the fam- 
ily constitution—let socialistic ideas take root in the minds and 
habits of the great working classes——let an atheistic agnosti- 
cism cast its baleful shadow over the nation, and let the censors 
of the press be as “dumb dogs that will not bark ”—let this 
state of things ensue, and the work of ruin will be done. The 
decadence of moral virtue is the sure precursor of the deca- 
dence of national strength and greatness. The corruption and 
detilement of a nation’s literature means the corruption of 
social virtue in the body politic, the destruction of integrity 
and honor in all the relations and walks of life, and the final 
complete overthrow of order and good government. One of 
the greatest perils to our literature, and through it to the 
people, lies in this direction. The weakest point in our lit- 
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erary criticism lies just here. Too many of the critics of the 
press are wanting in literary honesty: are not thoroughly con- 
scientious and reliable. They do not ply their vocation in the 
fear of God, with a due sense of responsibility to the reading 
world. They are not always careful to give a verdict in strict 
accordance with truth and righteousness. The purity of the 
critical ermine is often, like that of the judicial, soiled by pas- 
sion or interest. If a critic has not taken time and thought 
sufficient to know just what he is criticising, he ought in all 
fairness to say so, and let his guess go for what it is worth. 
But are not hundreds of books reviewed, and the reviewer’s 
judgment paraded before the public, when not so much as the 
leaves of the book have been eut! Or, is that honest criticism 
which, after mastering the contents of a work—its faults and 
beauties, its merits and demerits—fails to give its honest opin- 
ion of it as a whole? Is that honest criticism which is re- 
strained by a false delicacy, by fear of giving offense or wound- 
ing feelings, or by favoritism of any kind, from giving free, 
emphatic expression of disapproval and censure whenever and 
wherever the occasion demands it, and especially when truth, 
morality, and literary integrity are involved ? 

5. All worthy criticism must be thorough. Superficiality is 
one of the great faults of eriticism, and indeed of all our lit- 
erature. Either from too great haste or from incapacity for 
the difficult service, a large proportion of the work of our 
critics is not well done. It is too general in its character. 
It does not go below the surface. It tithes “ mint, anise, and 
cuminin,” and passes over “the weiglitier matters of the law.” 
It strains out the gnat and swallows the camel. It notes typo- 
graphical errors, and fails to discern the gist of a book. It is 
quick to detect crudities of thought, infelicities of expression, 
and flaws in the arrangement of an author, and yet fails to 
grasp his argument or comprehend the scope and substance of 
his production. It praises or blames inordinately, because it 
lacks the discriminating faculty, or does not know how to apply 
the laws of criticism. It concerns itself with matters trivial, 
which the ordinary reader would be likely to see for himself, 
while the real inwardness of the book is not discovered, and the 
essential qualities and chief merits or defects of it, which ought 
to challenge the critic’s sagacity and judgment, and which 
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the mass of uncritical readers may not be competent to detect 
or see in their full light, are not so much as hinted at. 

This characterization applies to much of the literary criticism 
of the newspaper press, and to not a little that is found in our 
magazines. Frequently is it the case that only some trivial ex- 
ception is taken to a work that is rotten to its core; and a 
trashy and even bad book is praised, while in the same issue a 
meritorious book is condemned, or noticed only by giving its 
title. This arises, it may be, not from malice or evil motive, 
but from sheer critical incapacity or mental laziness, or from 
the force of a most pernicious habit which has grown up among 
editors of passing judgment on books on the slightest glance 
at their contents, or from farming out the service—the most 
difficult and important which pertains to journalism—to un- 
known and irresponsible scribblers. 

The point under consideration will test the eritic’s mettle— 
determine the breadth and depth of his culture, and the range 
of his critical sagacity and acumen. It is child’s play, in re- 
viewing a work, to note its mechanical defects, its infelicities 
of style, its defective reasoning, its surface errors, its immediate 
relations and aptitude. But when all this is accomplished the 
critic’s main task is still before him. He must penetrate to the 
core thoughts of the author’s mind. He must master his use 
of terms, his methods of construction, his philosophy, his essen- 
tial argument, and all the materials and conditions which enter 
into the production. He must be able to look at it from the 
author’s own point of view, and, in a measure, with his eyes ; 
to comprehend his purpose, his limitations, his environments, 
and be able to judge whether his facts or arguments are sufli- 
cient to warrant his conclusions, and whether the performance, 
as a whole, is a creditable one to the author, and one that has 
claims on public attention and patronage. In no other way, at 
no less cost of time, patience, and critical ability, is it possible 
to do justice toa literary work of any moment, and determine 
its character, place, and mission in the world of letters. And 
this involves the necessity of extensive reading and culture, 
of trained sagacity and sound critical judgment, as well as a 
thorough knowledge of the principles of criticism and the 
structure and philosophy of literature. It is easy for one to 
write a history; to gather and arrange the facts, events, and 
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epochs which constitute the staple of all history, and set them 
forth with due order and perspicacity : we have any number of 
such histories. But it is quite another thing and a severer 
task to write a philosophy of history ; to place this mass of iso- 
lated facts and events and epochs in their several relations of 
cause and sequence, so as to be able to deduce from them, by 
broad and philosophical generalizations, the law of history, and 
thus discover and set forth the potent factors which govern the 
growth, development, and decay of nations, peoples, and civili- 
zations. Such histories are of immense value to the statesman, 
the scientist, the political economist, the moralist, and the stu- 
dent of Providence. 

It is more than possible to elevate literary criticism into a 
science ; to infuse into it the spirit and life of a divine and all- 
pervasive philosophy. There ¢s a vital philosophy pervading 
all true thought, all nature and Providence. It dominates in 
heaven. It rules the stars. Its circuit is as limitless as uni- 
versal being. It controls the course of nations, the rise and 
fall of empires, the growth and decadence of civilizations. It 
permeates the sphere of the mental and the spiritual. The 
intellects of men and angels are pervaded by it, and the Divine 
Intelligence is the seat and throne of its power. And it is pos- 
sible for the devout student in the kingdom of thought to 
come under the attraction of this universal law; to feel the 
kindlings of this heavenly power, and under the touch of its 
wondrous inspiration to attain to a true conception of the 
dignity and glory of literature, and of the mission of those 
who strive to make it the handmaid of religion, and the 
very “power of God,” for the elevation and sanctification of 
humanity. 

6. Criticism, in order to answer its high end, must be truth- 
Jul—not only in the ethical sense, but in the literary sense as 
well; truthful to nature as well as to God, and truthful to the 
ideals and principles which govern all true literary conception 
and life. Truthfulness is essential in every relation and sphere 
of life, but nowhere more so than in all literary work. This 
law of perfect truthfulness must be respected and obeyed or 
there will be no real or enduring success. History, biography, 
science, theology, must be true to facts; philosophy must be 
true to mental processes; poetry must be true to the laws of 
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the emotions ; and fiction must be true to human nature in all 
its multiform aspects and conditions, and to actual life in com- 
mon experience and observation. One of Sir Walter Scott’s 
friends once laughed at his scrupulous fidelity to local descrip- 
tion. The author's reply showed not only the high ideal of 
excellence at which he aimed, but also the insight of genius. 
As in nature herself no two scenes were exactly alike, so who- 
ever presented truly what was before his eyes would possess 
the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit apparently an 
imagination as boundless as the range of nature in the scenes 
recorded. 

One of the greatest charms of Shi: akespeare, and one of the 
secrets of his world-wide popularity and permanent place in 
the world’s literature, is the accuracy and truthfulness of his 
delineations. His anatomy of the human passions, and his por- 
trayal of tle power and workings of a guilty conscience, are 
true to the very life. The universal heart and conscience of 
mankind so recognize them. He cleaves straight down through 
the shams and disguises and subterfuges of sin and guilt, and 
lays bare the inner heart, with its lusts and defilements and sin- 
uosities, to the consciousness of every man and to the observa- 
; tion of the world. The main reason why we have to-day so few 
it writers of fiction that touch and sway the popular heart, and 
command the homage of the intelligent and cultured class, 





i is, because we have so few masters in this line of excellence. 
4 George Eliot excels them all in mental power and grasp of 
thought ; but many of her novels are philosophical disquisitions 
on the dark problems of life and being, rather than the delinea- 
tions of actual human hopes and passions and lives in this ex- 
} isting world of ours. If the heroes and heroines of modern 
H fiction were all gathered into one community, and clothed with 
flesh and blood, and each made to play his or her several parts, 
as described by our writers, what a community it would be! 
i Unlike any thing ever seen on this mundane globe. And what 

a society it would constitute !—what a life it would present! 
HW And yet this is the species of humanity, this the type of life, 
if this the socie ty that our novelists picture out to the youthful 
fancy, describe as reality in human experience, delineate in 
character to instruct the world. The picture is essentially 
FALSE; there is no correspondence to actual nature and the 
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common lives of men and women. TZruthfulness is sacrificed 
for the sake of effect or popularity, or because of the domi- 
nance of false tastes and standards, and in response to a 
vitiated demand. Dickens would have swayed a much more 
potent force while living, and his popularity would not have 
so rapidly declined after his death, had he been more truthful 
in his representations of human nature and life. Many of his 
elharacters are such exceptional oddities or monstrosities that 
they seem, to the average reader, to be merely caricatures. 
Possibly Ae may have seen the models of his characters in the 
slums and dark alleys of London life; but to the mass of his 
readers they are happily palpable untruths, and libels on human 
nature. Thackeray, with less genius than Dickens, is far more 
truthful to the actual, common, every-day life and humanity 
of the world, and he is therefore read with more pleasure and 
instruetion. 

It is the duty of criticism not only to set a conspicuous ex- 
ample of truthfulness in its own sphere, but to exact the 
same virtue, both on the ground of art and morals, throughout 
the realm of literature. It is bound to mark the absence of 
this essential quality, to detect and expose the counterfeit sem- 
blance, and to arraign and condemn, in the interest of sound 
literature, whatever is untruthful in spirit or in form. The 
critic will be false to the trust reposed in him if he shirks this 
duty. His own nature should be responsive to the demands of 
this high law, and he should be strict and fearless in visiting 
censure for every breach of it upon whomsoever the censure 
may fall. We shall not have a literature worthy of a free, cult- 
ured, Christian people until we weed out that which is unreal, 
untrue to nature, to art, to genuine virtue and pure living. 
The task is a severe one, but it can be accomplished. 

Literary criticism, above all things, must conform to the 
ethical principles of Christianity. It is not necessary that 
Christian morality be formally taught in literary circles and in 
general literature ; but the spirit of it, and the fundamental 
law of it, must underlie and permeate and be the “salt” of 
all thinking and writing and teaching, or we cannot create or 
conserve a ¢lean, vital, healthy, vigorous literature. There 
must of necessity be freedom from all moral taint, and a high 


moral end and tendency. Literature is the expression, the in- 
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tellectual and moral foree and trend, of the thinking and the 
life of a people. The institutions, the character, the civiliza- 
tion of any age or people, will not be superior to the actual and 
general character given to its literary development. It is not 
possible to think and act correctly—-to give the right tone and 
direction to the human intellect—to subordinate the evil pro- 
clivities and passions of our fallen nature; to conserve liberty, 
social order, virtue, and truth, in the individual, the family, and 
the state—to make humanity true to itself and to the high end 
of its being, unless the principles of the Decalogue and the 
sublime precepts of the Sermon on the Mount are practically 
recognized as of universal and perpetual obligation in the en- 
tire realm of literature, as well as in the spiritual kingdom of 
Jesus Christ. All law, in heaven and on earth, is based on the 
ethical principle. Emerson, with all his bright sayings, never 
uttered a truer or more comprehensive truth than when he 
wrote this pregnant sentence: “//ealth of mind consists in the 
perception of law.” Law is the essence of right embodied and 
formulated. Morality, in its widest scope and essential spirit, 
is obedience to that divine law which runs through all nature, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. Human nature, as well as the 
angelic nature, is based on moral foundations, deep laid in the 
conscience, and all-pervasive. In no sphere of thought or ac- 
tion, in no actua! or conceivable condition of being or society, 
ean a man absolve himself from allegiance to this high law. 
It is dominant every-where. The words of the psalmist are lit- 
erally true, as well as poetically beautiful: “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handi- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language, where 
their voice is not heard.” 

The sentiment is creeping in among us that art and strict 
morals are incompatible, and if one or the other must be sac- 
rificed the ethical must suffer. This false and atrocious senti- 
ment has not as yet gained much headway in our literature. 
Even American fiction is but slightly tainted with it. But in 
art it has made fearful strides. Nude pictures, colored to the 
life, and the amatory passions depicted and spread out to the 
eye, both in painting and sculpture, are common sights in our 
art galleries and in the studios of artists, and on the walls of 
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many a palatial home. The London “Times” has recently 
contained several columns of sharp criticism on nude art in the 
Royal Academy exhibitions, of which there has been a great 
increase of late years. How long ere this pernicious sentiment 
will work its way into our literature, especially our fiction, to 
taint and blast the morals of the nation? If high art can 
thrive only at the expense of ethical purity and social virtue, 
then perish high art, and give us instead old-fashioned puritan- 
ical severity. We are on the downward grade when “technic 
is of more importance in any art than moral effect, and market 
price most important of all.” 

We do not urge the claims of religion, nor the dogmas of the 
Church, in thus insisting on the recognition of the moral code 
of the Bible as the basis and essential law of all literature, for 
that law is restricted to no creed, nor faith, nor religious belief, 
nor unbelief. It is alike binding on the Christian and the in- 
fidel, on the Jew and the Gentile, on the philosopher and the 
peasant. It belongs to man as man—to universal human- 
ity; and applies in every relation and act and condition of 
life. The supreme obligation of this eternal and universal 
law is not abated one iota because a man rejects “ the gospel of 
the grace of God” and lives in defiance of its teachings. The 
scholar, the writer, the critic, the publisher, the reader, are each 
and all amenable to this ethical law for every sentiment ex- 
pressed, and for every book written, published, bought, and 
read. It is very responsible business, this putting on paper and 
in type, in permanent life, for the eye and mind of mankind 
during all the on-coming ages of time, the thoughts of one’s 
mind, the passions of one’s heart, the moods and habits of one’s 
inner being, and the principles which govern and find expres- 
sion in one’s outward life. The man who deliberately assails 
the fundamental law of ethies—a law absolutely essential to the 
health and well-being of God’s moral universe—by the im- 
proper, sinful use of pen and type and press, is the enemy of 
his race, and the deadly foe of society and of universal human- 
ity, a thousand-fold more so than if he had simply broken a 
human statute. The writers and publishers of that fearful mass 
of vicious literature which so shocks the sensibilities of the 
better class in society, and is filling the land with vice and 
crime in every loathsome form and in startling proportions, are 
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infinitely more criminal than the pirates who plunder and mur- 
der upon the high seas; or than the gambler, the seduecer, or 
the kidnapper, who ply their devilish arts on the land. They 
strike at a universal law; they assail virtue at its source, and 
society at its most vulnerable points, and taint, corrupt, and 
demoralize the entire race of man, as far as the poison of their 
writings is felt. 

The French novel is to-day sapping the very foundations of 
moral virtue in the family and the state, and it tends with 
fearful certainty to subvert social order and civil liberty, and 
to bring on again in France the reign of communism, anarchy, 
and blood-thirsty passion. When the ethical principle is dis- 
carded by the popular writers of a people; when the “ salt” 
of social virtue is perished out of its popular literature and 
the flood-gates of immoral sentiment and passion are opened, 
moral and social decadence, putrefaction, and ruin are the in- 
evitable results. No power of genius, no brillianey of intel- 
lect, no amount of scholarship among its savants, or of learning 
cloistered in universities, or of intelligence diffused among the 
people, and no passion for art or love of liberty, can then stay 
the tide of desolation. When moral restraints are gone, when 
marital ties are dissolved at will, when the integrity of virtue 
is sneered at, and the popular mind is flooded with the filth of 
lustful sentiment and passion, a people will surely ripen for the 
terrible visitations of divine righteousness. 

We have not wholly escaped the vile contagion in this land 
where Puritan morals have been so long dominant. The 
tendency among us is in the same direction. The same excit- 
ing causes exist here as on the other side of the great sea. 
Already agencies and forces are at work to demoralize the 
public conscience and debauch the morals of the people, par- 
ticularly of our children and youth, by obscene pictures and 
by the vilest kinds of reading. We have writers, too, in any 
number, who are ready to sell their brains and pens (morals 
they have none) to this iniquitous trade. They are constantly 
on the outlook for opportunities. And we have publishers 
who have grown rich by printing and circulating cheap novels 
and story papers by the million which are a disgrace to our 
Christian name and civilization—a mass of literature which, 
like the frogs of Egypt, is every-where where there is a boy 
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or a girl to be decoyed to ruin, or an evil heart to be inflamed 
with lust—a literature without one redeeming trait, either in 
a literary or moral sense, and which only panders to vice, idle- 
ness, immorality, and crime, and which, on the Sabbath and 
on every day of the week, is educating millions of the children 
and youth of this land for the brothel, the penitentiary, and 
the gallows. 

The newspaper press of this country, while we heartily recog- 
nize its ability and enterprise, and appreciate its general excel- 
lence, is nevertheless a source of imminent danger to our morals. 
The greater its excellence in other respects and the more po- 
tent its influence, the greater the danger if that danger really 
exists. And this peril is seen in two potent facts: the first is, 
that the ethical principle has come to be quite generally set at 
naught, even by our leading journals, in their anxiety to furnish 
“newsy,” exciting, popular reading. And hence scandals, in- 
trigues, “interviews,” real or imaginary, marital infelicities, 
divorce and seduction suits, murders, robberies, hangings, sui- 
cides, ete., are spread out in their columns under startling head- 
ings and sub-headings in all their disgusting details, and with 
all their demoralizing suggestions and concomitants. It would 
be an insult to common sense to attempt to justify this course 
on moral grounds, or as a necessity in journalism. The other 
fact is the “Sunday” newspaper. It dates back only a few 
years, and already it is an established institution in the land, 
and a factor of tremendous influence for harm. How is it 
possible to preserve intact our American Sabbath, when more 
than five hundred leading journals of the country on that day 
are scattering their millions of papers, by means of Sunday 
trains and expresses and carriers through all our cities and 
country districts, tempting multitudes to buy and read and 
join them in seeularizing the Sabbath. Their example and in- 
fluence are doing more to demoralize our Sunday and turn it 
into a day of recreation, pleasure, and dissipation than all other 
agencies put together. With this example and influence oper- 
ating in full force, it is morally impossible to stay the demand 
and tendency to open our parks and museums and libraries and 
theaters on the Sabbath, and thus make that day, hitherto 
the glory of English-speaking Christendom, what it is in Con- 
tinental Europe. 
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There is one historical fact, expressed in the annexed para- 
graph, that affords some comfort: 


The literature of the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples has always 
had a tolerably clear idea that there is a necessary connection 
between art and ethics. It has contained many mischievous or 
frivolous books; it has wavered between the austerity of Bunyan 
and the license of the dramatists of the Restoration; it has been 
successively influenced by Norman-French, Italian, Latin, and 
Greek culture ; but it has never lost sight of certain principles 
peculiarly its own. One of these principles is, that a book should 
have a definite purpose, a real reason for being, if it expects a 
long life. This principle has not been lost even in the imagina- 
tive literature of England and America. 


And as the Anglo-Saxon race seems destined to be the domi- 
nant race of the future, we may hope that Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, freed from its incidental impurities, will dominate also in 
the world of letters. 





Art. IT.—THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Tue eighteenth may be regarded as an epochal century in 
England’s long and celebrated history. Its fluctuating and 
unpromising civilization—the degeneracy and corruption of its 
political institutions—the variableness and uncertainty of its 
social tendencies—and both the insipidity and animation, the 
decline and restoration, of religious ideas among the people— 
attract the attention of the student of the period. 

In its activities, aims, and achievements, it is a century of 
marked contrasts, the extremes of which are moral disorganiza- 
tion and religious revival. Vices flourish as luxuriantly as vir- 
tues; business stagnation balances commercial enterprise ; 


_ select learning is outwitted by the common ignorance; theo- 


logical independence is matched by universal depravity. 

Great names adorn the reeords of the one hundred years. 
Steele, Addison, Pope, Sir Isaac Newton, Blackstone, Adam 
Smith, Samuel Johnson, Paley, Burke, Swift, Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Chesterfield, and Gibbon appear, constituting an array 
of brilliant thinkers and writers not eclipsed by the intellectual 
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giants of the Elizabethan era. Great events, discoveries, inven- 
tions, and wars—notably the war with the American colonies 
followed by their independence—indicate the progressive and 
military spirit of England; while angry contentions in parlia- 
ment and changes in ministerial leadership denote political un- 
rest and a public demand for greater liberty of thought and ac- 
tion. The idea of the sovereignty and the greatness of man is 
cherished as never before, and is announced with an elegance 
of phrase scarcely less attractive than the idea itself. 

Great preachers are at the front emphasizing the natural and 
moral rights of the individual, and uncovering the doctrine of 
human responsibility which had been obscured under the in- 
different teaching of the Established Church. Whitefield, the 
Wesleys, Fletcher, Venn, Robertson, Bishop Watson, Romaine, 
Doddridge, Warburton, Campbell, Butler, and Talbot are heard 
throughout the kingdom, agitating the public feeling, reviving 
a religious enthusiasm, and, “notwithstanding their clashings ol 
antagonisms, preparing the nation for a moral upheaval. 

The result of these political strnggles in parliament, of the 
hostile controversies among the theologians, and of the inves- 
tigating spirit in literary pursuit, was the broadening of both 
political and religious inquiry, which culminated in new ecclesi- 
astical movements and the pronounced necessity of religion to 
the nation. 

Our interest in its history grows out of the relation of its 
events to the condition of society and the Church at the present 
time, both in England and America. Without the eighteenth 
century the nineteenth had not been. The nineteenth is the 
heir of the religion, the political ideas, the social manners, and 
churehly teachings of the eighteenth century. The doctrine, 
laws, usages, and, to some extent, the spirit of the one, together 
Ww ith its literature and scientific aims, have been transferred to 
the other. 

Standing apart from the ages as does the eighteenth, and 
memorable as it is for the second Reformation of England, it is 
surprising that the literature of the period, especially the writ- 
ten history of the Church and of the religious developments of 
that time, is so limited, so difficult of access, and so incomplete 
and unsatisfactory when obtained and studied. Of great events, 
great personages, great changes, the revelation is sufficient; 
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but of historical details, even of prominent facts, there is a 
great paucity. Like towering peaks do great political or re- 
ligious movements seem to the observer; but he must be con- 


tent with general statements respecting the same, or minute 
descriptions of whose authenticity he is not quite assured. 
Hume and Macaulay suspend their histories with the close of 
the seventeenth century. Allison forgets the order of the events 
he is narrating, handing over a miscellany of facts, valuable as 
facts, but without declaring that inner connection which con- 
stitutes an historic plan, or the spirit of providential movements. 
Froude completes the reign of Elizabeth and stops. Of polit- 
ical historians Charles Knight alone succinctly traverses the 
century. Of Church historians Neander, voluminous and re- 
liable, does not advance beyond the thirteenth century; D’Au- 
bigné, the chief authority on the European Reformation, lays 
down his pen at the middle of the sixteenth century; Milner, 
describing the career of the Church from the time of Christ, 
concludes his labors with a description of the Diet at Augsburg ; 
Pressensé, charming and elegant, does not venture beyond the 
limits of the apostolic mission; Southey, writing elaborately of 
John Wesley, devotes a solitary and ambiguous chapter to the 
state of religion in England during the rise of Methodism ; 
Mosheim engages to reproduce the contents of the century, 
but, besides being governed by prejudice, which is always a 
disqualification for authentic writing, he gives little account 
of the ministry, save the controversies and schisms, conducted 
by theologians, which rent the Church. Our own Dr. Abel 
Stevens supplies in part the connecting links, and is authentic 
within his limitations, but the impartial student feels that he is 
writing of an individual or of a single ecclesiastical movement 
rather than of a country, or of a century, or of the general life 
of the Christian Church in England. The same observation ap- 
plies to Isaac Taylor, who writes of Wesley and Methodism, 
The materials for a paper on the English ministry of the 
eighteenth century are not easily obtained, and especially have 
not been anticipated or furnished by the popular writers 
named. A history of the essential facts, however, the later 
historians, such as Lecky, Wilson, Shaw, and Greene, have 
sought to preserve ; and Church annalists, pamphleteers, and 
biographers have contributed incidental references which are 
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valuable in the making of an estimate of what the Church was, 
and what it accomplished during the passage of one hundred 
years, 

The first question, then, to be settled is, low shall the century 
be investigated? In what form and order shall the segregated 
facts be presented? Is there an historical order, or are the 
events with which we deal an accidental grouping without log- 
ical processes and connections? If the events to be considered 
succeeded one another as cause and effect, or were so linked 
that one suggested another, the unraveling of the historic proc- 
ess, while it might require sagacity to discover the nexus where 
it is obscure, would be a delightful and perhaps a comparative- 
ly easy task. In that case our search would be for operating 
causes, or moving principles. If the century, however, is with- 
out apparent historic or providentia! order—if it is a chaos of 
proceedings, a constant collision rather than a visible develop- 
ment of ideas and purposes—the task, though more difficult, will 
be equally delightful, for it will consist in an attempt to bring 
order out of chaos, and to reduce the manifold manifestations 
of the civil and religious life of the people toa system. For 
system there is inall history. History isonlyaplan. The plan, 
manifest or oecult, is there and always in execution. Events 
signify system ; apparently disorderly events only a hidden plan. 

Happily, the century was not chaotic, except at times in 
appearance, nor was it definitely regular in its development ; 
and yet the homogeneity of its elemental forces, the juxtaposi- 
tion of its varied movements, the conspicuousness of its per- 
manent features, and the perpetuity of its religious results, jus- 
tify the attempt at a simple classification of its historic phases 
and products. 

Chronologically, it may be divided into three periods, the 
ruling factor of which may be religion in its enlarged and uni- 
versal sense, or some central figure or personage who embodied 
himself in some particular movement ‘which affected the cent- 
ury, or a commanding event which was the core of a vital and 
sovereign change or achievement. Divided in respect to its 
relation to religion, the three following periods will be the 
result : (1) The non-religious period ; (2) The religious period ; 
(3) The anti-religious, or reactionary, period. Divided with 
reference to a central figure, Wesley, for example, we shall 
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have the following: (1) The ante-Wesley period; (2) The 
Wesley period; (3) The post-Wesley period. Divided in view 
of some religious movement, as Methodism, the arrangement 
must be: The pre-Methodistic period ; the Methodistie period ; 
the post-Methodistie period. In substance these divisions are 
one, covering the same periods, embracing the same facts, and 
including the same order of history. Another writer, select- 
ing the Established Church, or the Oxford University, or an 
archbishop, as a starting-point or basis of division, would be 
compelled to recognize the facts, if not the order of the facts, 
as here given, for it is impossible to comprehend religion in its 
historie phases in England from Queen Anne to George IV. 
without including that masterpiece of evangelistic workman- 





ME ship—Methodism, with the originating work and molding in- 
: " ~ > 
fluence of the W esleys. 
mri! Not to appear as confining our observation to one range of 
; 


thought, we propose to review in the order of the first divis- 
ion ; that is, to consider the century in its relation to religion— 
the non-religious, the religious, and the anti-religious, or reac- 


tionary, periods of English history. 

The non-religious period, beginning with Queen Anne’s 
HH reign in the year 1702, spans thirty or forty years, during 
He which there was a manifest decline of the spirit of religion, 
: of the practice of its virtues, of a performance of its duties, 
: and of a belief of its doctrines; and, as doctrine and life, or 
belief in the truth and correct living, are indissolubly joined, 
stagnation in morals and a growing tendency to formalisin 
soon appeared. The national Church, itself the school of 
= formalistic ideas and worships, and relying rather upon par- 
liamentary support than upon the voluntary offerings of the 





i id people, became more tyrannical than ever, oppressing all non- 
conforming religionists with unbearable exactions and limita- 
tions, and extinguishing, by its non-aggressive spirit, all love of 
t religious development in the souls of men. Its chief and per- 
- sistent aim was to maintain itself without regard to the spread 
of religion, the demands of the Gospel, or the welfare of the 
i people. 

. Perhaps a national Church is a divinely ordered institution, 
4 having functions which it is quite impossible for a spontaneous 
én Church to discharge; but just what those functions are no 
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writer has satisfactorily pointed out. It is conceded that when 
spiritual life has departed from an ecclesiastical organization, 
or is in the process of departure, connection with the State may 
prove advantageous to the preservation of its form; it may 
continue to exist even when dead, but formal existence cannot 
be a substitute for spiritual life. When the Church has ceased 
to be spiritual it is a question if it is any longer a Church. 
It may observe beautiful forms of worship; its creed may 
have legal sanction ; its ministry may be supported out of the 
national treasury; but eestheticism and taxation are not the 
criteria of Church life. The cross must not be covered with 
flowers; cultivated Unitarianism buries it out of sight with 
bouquets: it must stream with blood. A bloody, not a beau- 
tiful, cross—a spiritual, not an esthetic, worship—a divine, not 
a parliamentary, creed—must enter into vital religion. These, 
indeed, are the forces of a true religion. Formalism, the result 
of national establishments, is sometimes more ruinous than, 
and therefore not to be preferred to, death itself; for it is a 
deceptive pretense, under whose blighting influence not only 
the Church falls into sleep, but also the world, quick to discover 
the deception, loses faith in the genuine manifestations of re- 
ligion. If the national Church of England contributed to the 
preservation of religion, certainly it failed perceptibly to ex- 
tend it ; it aimed not at extension; it was without the mission- 
ary impulse—it lived upon itself. Even its forms lost their 
sanctity and were imperfectly conducted, and in many in- 
stances entirely abandoned. No warrant is given to concede 
that the religion of ecclesiasticism, of pure but spiritless forms, 
flourished openly, or exerted any considerable religious influ- 
ence in the early part of the eighteenth century. It was salt 
that had lost its savor. 
. To obtain a just estimate of this period and understand the 
character of the forces at work to undermine true religion, 
we must consider England's condition in its philosophical, so- 
cial, political, and religious aspects—a fourfold view, but with 
an underlying unity in that each aspect is related to the final 
determination of the period. 

What was the relation of the prevailing philosophic teaching 
to religion? Did philosophy and religion mutually support 
each other, or were they antagonistic? Genuine philosophy, in 
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its highest attempts, is theological, for it deals with theistical 
and ethical problems. Both consider the unconditioned, the ab- 
solute, the infinite ; both inquire concerning the soul, the lim- 
its of knowledge, and seek and suggest laws for the regulation 
of human conduct ; both are interpreters of nature or the uni- 
verse. Philosophy, in its relation to theological and ethical 
truth, must support or oppose religion in its relation to the 
same truth. It cannot be indifferent to the fundamental teach- 
ings of religion. It must be atheistic, deistic, or theistic ; it 
must accept the spiritual character of man or plunge into ma- 
terialism ; it must sustain Sinai, as it voices the supreme law, 
or antagonize it with other commandments; it must bow to a 
supernaturalistic religion or frame a scientific morality, This 
relation is vital, sovereign, indissoluble. 

What was the attitude of the English philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century toward the Christian religion? Rugged Thomas 
Carlyle says: “ The eighteenth was a skeptical century, in which 
little word there is a whole Pandora’s Box of miseries.” As be- 
tween a reverential and skeptical philosophy, we are compelled 
to decide that it was the latter; it was strangely and strongly 
infidelic, impregnated with the poison of a hateful prejudice to 
all alleged supernatural truth. Deriving its impulse from the 
seventeenth century, and going even to the sixteenth for phil- 
osophic idioms and ideas, it yet had a complexion and motion 
of its own, and was equally destructive of the ancient land- 
marks of religion. Borrowing from Hobbes and Shaftesbury 
certain questionable ethical theories, it strove to undermine the 
popular faith in the sacredness and authority of moral distine- 
tions ; and, listening to Locke, who, employing the empirical 
method in the analysis of the mind’s processes and operations, 
unintentionally but absolutely opened the gates to the rankest 
materialistic heresies, overwhelming disaster to the /popular 
conceptions of immortality and responsibility followed. 

These philosophers, with others, prepared the way for the 
more reckless assaults of Hume, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, and 
Gibbon, who applied the torch to the temple of truth, smoking 
its oldest pillars and consuming a fragment of its altar. The 
work was heroic, the effect terrific, suicidal. Such lofty minds 
uniting in a crusade against the doetrine of revelation—that is, 
supernaturally-communicated truth—and holding up the insti- 
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tutions of religion to the scorn and calumny of the multitude, 
succeeded in turning the publie thought from the subject of 
revealed truth, or exposed to their own satisfaction the hollow- 
ness of the mission of the Church in urging such truth upon 
the attention of men. The infidel philosophy of this period, 
however, must not be confounded with the scientific philosophy 
of the times, which, under the leadership of such an authority 
as Sir Isaac Newton, was in strange contrast with the former, 
and resisted it to the extent of its power. Scientific philoso- 
phy, or philosophical science, in his hands was a supporter of 
Christian truth. Seience then, however, was in its rudiment- 
ary stages, and did not command the field. Even Newton’s 
discoveries were held for some time in disrepute, and Newton 
himself, for a little while, doubted the reality of the law of 
gravitation which he announced. Science had a suspicious air, 
and, joining itself to religion, lost the little favor it received on 
its own account. Sneering Horace Walpole and the refined 
but poisoning Chesterfield swayed the moral sentiment of the 
nation, while the devoted Newton’s protests were filed away 
for future reference. 

The failure of science to resist infidelie encroachments and 
aid religion in its weighty tasks, though it raised its arm to 
strike the enemy, was owing in part to the division or antag- 
onism of its own followers. Scientific philosophy was by no 
means a unit, either in its methods, purposes, results, or the 
form in which the results were announced. Newton himself 
was opposed, under the reign of George I, by Hutchinson, 
who, framing a perverted philosophical conception of the 
universe out of the Mosaic cosmogony, drew to his support 
many of the ablest clergymen of the kingdom, among them 
George Horne, Romaine, Jones, and Wetherell. What could 
be expected of a ministry that, incompetent to silence the 
seoffer and the infidel by a defense of the Scriptures, arrayed 
itself against that form of science which alone confirmed the 
Scriptures? Such is the spectacle presented in the non-relig- 
ious period of England: the ministry ridiculed and overthrown 
by the infidel, the Bible torn in shreds by the scoffer, the insti- 
tutions of religion calumniated by outspoken unbelievers, the 
Church abandoned by the multitudes, and science divided 
against itself respecting philosophical and revealed truth. If 
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the intellect of England was thus adrift ; if its philosophy was 
in the hands of intidels; if its ministry were abetting false 
science ; if the nation had outgrown the necessity of a Church, 
and Bible truth was actually superseded by skeptical dogma- 
tism, the decline of the morals of the nation has an easy expla- 
nation. The result, however, is exceedingly painful to con- 
template, and is a commentary on the character and moral in- 
fluence of philosophic infidelity. 

What was the social status of England at this‘time? Was 
it such as to conserve the spread of religion and the purposes 
of the Gospel, or were the social forces in antagonism to relig- 
ious education and discipline? England then, even more than 
now, cherished the aristocratic spirit which divided the people, 
arraying on one side the nobles, lords, and princes, and on 
the other the multitudes. Social life, social manners, social 
opinions, originated with the aristocratic classes; the court, 
with its stiffness and sternness, was in power. But scientific 
and philosophic truths are not dependent upon aristocratic 
approval for favor or authority, since the test of truth is not 
human opinion of it, but its own essence, or the form of its 
manifestation. Truth proves itself. Religion, however, as 
taught, or as a dogmatic deduction from the Scriptures, was 
subject to the aristocratic rule of opinion, and was lowered to 
the level of social ideas and sanctions. It must obtain the con- 
sent of the aristocracy or be powerless. Religious truth, in 
itself, is as independent of opinion as scientific truth, and is 
to be tested by its own merits; but while the aristocracies sub- 
mitted to philosophic truth, and went down with it, they com- 
pelled religious truth, as it was taught, to submit to them, and 
so wrested it to their destruction. Religious truth had favor 
or disfavor as the aristocracy nodded assent or withheld it. 
Unfortunately the aristocracies of the country were unfriendly 
to evangelical religion. Submitting to an unfriendly and per- 
verted philosophy, it was natural that they should reject the 
religion which it condemned. The animadversions on religion 
of the Duchess of Buckingham, the criticisms of Whitefield 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson, and the peculiar social trials of Lady 
Huntingdon, reveal the iniquitous condition of the upper classes 
in England, and that they preferred infidelity to religion. 

Let us not be understood as implying that there were no 
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brave spirits in this period of decline, or that nothing was done 
to check the declension. Christian philosophers resisted the 
skeptical philosophy; Christian ministers sorrowed over the 
decadence of Christianity ; of aristocratic families, not a few 
mourned over the lapse of evangelical religion, and the disap- 
pearance of personal piety; but in general, from Queen Anne, 
who favored the Established Church against all dissenting 
classes, though it was a lifeless institution, down through all 
grades of society, there was little reverence for religious truth, 
and none whatever for the forms of religious worship. There 
was a social religion in England, but not a religzous religion. 
The social, the high-toned, classes, the aristocracies, and royalty 
itself, were unacquainted with true religion, and by the force 
of a resistless influence suppressed its first manifestations. 

The politics of the country—what support was found for re- 
ligion here? Was it not the province of Parliament to sustain 
the Established Church, to support its ministers, to see that 
the forms of religion were publicly observed, and that public 
morality was promoted? In other words, while philosophy was 
dictating the submission of religion to its own primary settle- 
ments of moral questions, and while the social forces were cor- 
rupt and corrupting, did not Parliament, the source of power, 
the guardian of the Church, and the promoter of religion, 
arrest all decline and keep perforce the nation on its knees 
before God? Something is required to resist the progress of 
decay; will the State religion prevent its own overthrow? 
Here we meet a failure where success is imperative in order to 
prevent a collapse of the national life. 

The century began with political disputes between the 
Whigs and Tories, and ecclesiastical hostilities between the 
Orthodox and Sectaries, or the Established Church and Dis- 
senters. Under Queen Anne the politico-religious contest was 
exceedingly complicated from the fact that while the Tories 
sympathized with the national Church and controlled the pul- 
pits of the country, the Whigs were in political power and 
controlled legislation. 

In Parliament the Dissenters were in the majority, so that the 
national Churchmen were often rebuked and outvoted ; in the 
national Church the Tories were in the majority, so that the Dis- 
senters were crushed. In this mixed and apparently evenly- 
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balanced condition of affairs, a Tory clergyman, Dr. Henry 
Sacheverell, assuming a fatal independence, ventured to preach 
a stirring sermon against the Dissenters, whereupon the Whig 
majority in the House of Commons silenced him for three 
years. The agitation thus precipitated was unfavorable to 
calm religious inquiry, and disastrous to the hitherto unbroken 
power of the Church. In so far as it was a conflict between 
the Established Church and Parliament, or between politics 
and religion, polities triumphed. In so far as it was a conflict 
between Nationalists and Dissenters, the latter triumphed. In 
both cases the popular result was an effective blow at the na- 
tional Church; but the decline of the national Chureh was the 
decline of the national religion. This conflict did not termi- 
nate with Queen Anne’s reign, but was intensified by the sym- 
pathy of George I., of the House of Hanover, with the Whigs, 
or dissenting classes. The new king was a Lutheran in faith, 
and, caring little for the Church of England, the Whigs found 
in him an unexpected and influential ally, and used him to 
their advantage and to the widening of the gulf between the 
two religious classes of the realm. In time so wide became 
the gap between the Orthodox and Sectaries, as Mosheim calls 
them, that the Dissenters made a bold dash for liberty, but, 
advancing heroically, they were not entirely successful. Dr. 
Benjamin Hoadley bravely introduced a new controversy by 
preaching a sermon on Christ’s kingdom, in which he main- 
tained that the Church should be free from the State; he vir- 
tually declared for disestablishment, but it did not prevail. 
That such a doctrine could be preached in safety one hundred 
and fifty years ago was a sign of the times and a warning to 
the national Church, which, however, it did not heed. At the 
same time an attempt was made to relieve the Dissenters of all 
religions tests, a just movement intended to put them on an 
equality with the Churechmen ; it was only partially successful, 
for while the test oath was annulled, the sacramental oath, quite 
as odious, remained. 

The result of these controversies was, on the whole, advan- 
tageous to free religion, but it must be understood that they 
were in spirit rather political than religious. Religion was 
secondary ; there were no more prayers offered, no more souls 
converted, during the exciting contests than before. Religion 
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may have gained certain political rights, but politics gained 
nothing from religion. The spirituality of the people steadily 
declined with the assertion of political rights, and the exten- 
sion of religious privileges. The outcome was not redemptive. 

To the Church itself, then, let us go in search of religion. If 
it cannot be found among the philosophers, in the social aris- 
tocracies, or in parliament or politics, surely the Church itself 
will be true to its character, and reflect the image and excel- 
lences of Christ. If disappointed here, then we shall be ready 
to crave the advent of reformers. 

Let us not be over-sanguine of a favorable discovery. To 
estimate the religious condition of England at this time, it must 
be remembered that, as we have shown, the public feeling was 
in a state of irreconciliation with religion, or of positive dis- 
loyalty to the Established Church, the keeper of the religious 
covenants. Philosophy, aristocracy, and royalty itself in some 
of its branches, combined in a peremptory warfare against 
religious ideas and the forms of worship. The aggravating 
feature of the opposition was its openly avowed infidelic pur- 
pose, and not infrequently its intense and contagious immoral 
character. What produced this state of things? Was religion 
responsible, in any degree, for the opposition that was raised 
against it? Is there any thing in religion caleulated to provoke 
sedition? Was the Church immoral in conduct, defective in 
doctrinal teaching, unholy in its programme of living, giving 
occasion for infidelity to attack it, and the aristocracy to aban- 
don it? Or did intidelity, atheism, and immorality exist in 
society, and finally corrupt and disintegrate the Church? A 
corrupt and immoral ministry, or an infidelic philosophy and 
corrupt aristocraey—which existed first? Which was antece- 
dent? which consequent? Disregarding the order of the re- 
ligious subsidence in England, certain it is that it was not 
the result of superficial or suddenly appearing causes; it was 
not hastily precipitated, but originated in a moral dissipation 
and coquetry with skeptical questionings which, imperceptible 
in influence at first, grew in force and acquired courage enough 
at last to demand the surrender of all that is vital in religion. 
The ethically unsound teachings and the gross immoralities 
of the aristocracies of the seventeenth century passed over into 


the eighteenth, without resistance or protest. Not even the 
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sturdy Puritanism of that day, which contested the claims of 
the Papal Church, stood out against the corrupt invasion of 
the previous century; in fact, it was vicious itself, and the Pu- 
ritan Churches fell into both doctrinal and ethical decay. A 
catastrophe whose magnitude it is difficult to adequately esti- 
inate, now imperiled the whole Church; the Church itself was 
in the last stages of dissolution. 

To understand the extent of the disaster inflicted by the 
hostile forces of infidelity and corruption witheut, and the dis- 
integrating forces of indifference and immorality within, the 
Church, we append the statements of those who, either as ob- 
servers or historians, were qualified to judge of conditions and 
results, and are known as trustworthy reporters of the same. 
“There is no such thing as religion in England,” Montesquieu 


~“ 


declared in 1730, and added, “If any one speaks about religion 
every body begins to laugh.” Dr. Kirk reports that, according 
to the essayists of the period, “the moral virtues of the nation 


were at their last gasp.” Both dissenting and national minis- 








i 
! ; ters agreed that “religion was dying in the world,” and Chris- 
4 tianity was interpreted as a huge fable. In these uncontradicted 
n'* expressions are the proofs of a universal decline of respect for 
' religious truth, and the positive reign of an immoral tendency 
is in the public and private life of the people. 
he In the theater the most repulsive and shameless wit ob- 
A tained; in the Church clergymen like Swift and Sterne in- 
Bi dulged in indecent jesting. Among the poets Dryden, always 
nM vacillating in his religious affinities, gave respectability to 
ee vicious ballads; among the novelists Smollett and Fielding 
1 contributed to the general demoralization. Dr. Dobbin, of 
h) the Dublin University, may be quoted for the saying, that the 
‘eS Church and the world were alike asleep. Macaulay depicts 
i the demoralization of the preceding age in a startling manner 
and with a marvelous fullness of immoral exposures; while 
. William Massey states, that the depravity of England from 
+ George I. was not exceeded by that of the Roman Empire in 
the days of its decline. Thackeray confirms with specific ac- 
counts the appalling representation. Bishop Burnet declares 
‘a that “the clergy (of the Established Church) were under more 


contempt than those of any other Church in Europe.” Watts, 
a seeing deeper than others, states that “there was a general 
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decay of vital religion in the hearts and lives of men;” and 
’ 


another re-echoes the same truth by saying that “the Spirit of 
God has so far departed from the nation that hereby almost 
all vital religion is lost out of the world.” Dr. Guire’s testi- 
mony is, that “ Christianity is ridiculed and railed at with very 
little reserve, and the teachers of it without any at all.” 
Stronger than this is the declaration of Bishop Butler: “ It 
has come to be taken for granted that Christianity is no 
longer a subject of inquiry, but that now at length it is dis- 
covered to be fictitious;” and respecting the clergy, Southey 
remarks, that they “had, lost that authority which may always 
command at least the appearance of respect.” 

Such is the concurrent testimony of the ablest divines, and 
the most reliable writers of the period, revealing a melan- 
choly condition of society, and the triumph of skepticisin and 
immorality in the nation. The sum of it is, that Christianity 
is a fiction, the clergymen are in contempt, spirituality is un- 
known, vice is on the throne, and religion in any form has 
departed. The Church is dead. 

Was the age altogether insensible to its rottenness? Was 
nothing done to check the sway of irreligion? Certain period- 
icals, the ‘ Spectator,” the “ Rambler,” and the “ Tattler,” were 
established by Addison, Steele, and Samuel Johnson, which 
aimed volleys of criticism at the follies of the day and ex- 
posed immoralities without plainly denouncing them. Besides, 
the criticisms were in the form of essays, sometimes too ele- 
gantly written, or too pregnant with obstructions to engage 
the public mind, and when clear-cut and retributive in spirit, 
they neutralized their effect by wit and apology. It must 
be remembered, too, that these publications were not speci- 
fically religious, nor established in the interest of the Church. 
They were useful in calling attention to existing evils, but 
suggested no adequate remedy and initiated no suppressive 
influence. 

What were the clergy doing during these days of decay? 
Some of them were reading the sermons that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson had written for them; all of them, abandoning the 
doctrines of the Reformation, were preaching—when they 
preached, which was not often—the doctrines of natural relig- 
ion. Revealed religion the pulpit discarded ; piety it did not 
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encourage ; immorality it condoned. Apologetically, Mosheim 
says the clergy of the Establishment sunk into lukewarmness, 
and represents that they were concerned for the Church and not 
religion. For incomplete statements, distorted facts, and un- 
fair inferences, commend us to Mosheim; but for full, frank, 
courageous representations of the irreligious Establishment, we 
must look elsewhere. Under George I. the atheistic -attacks 
en religion were repelled, he says, by Waterland, Foster, and 
other able theologians; that William Warburton, Bishop of 
Gloucester, wrote against Bolingbroke, and that Campbell and 
Adams replied to Hume. Accepting his statement, they prove 
that God was not without witnesses in the midst of the civilized 
heathenism of England; but he does not, he cannot, contradict 
the concurrent testimony of the writers given in a previous 
paragraph, that the Church was spiritless, religion had vanished 
from the nation, and infidelity and immorality, joined together 
in purpose, were sharing the profits of victory in the deca- 
dence of the empire. Isaac Taylor says, England had lapsed 
into virtual heathenism when (in 1740) Wesley appeared. 

As when Christ was manifested the Roman world was corrupt, 
degenerate, “dead in trespasses and sins,” so England, aposta- 
tized, infidelic, and immoral, was in need of a reformer, a 
teacher, a helper. England was ripe for a religious revolution. 
Come it must; it was the only thing that could come. If the 
way is not open for a reformer—if John Wesley was not raised 
up to save England to the Church and religion to England—the 
doctrine of providential interposition in behalf of the Church 
has no illustration in human history. The non-religious period, 
with its moral defaleations, inferiorities, and crudities, is suc- 
ceeded after severe trials and struggles by a period of religious 
development and resplendent spiritual conquests. 

The consideration of this auspicious period in England’s his- 
tory, with its central figures and industrial spirit, is now in or- 
der. England’s need wasa second reformation. It had put away 
the first ; it must return or begin anew. In Oxford University 
were a few young men wlio, enthusiastically grieving over the 
moral anarchy of society, determined upon personal reform, so 
far as they were concerned, and began at once a serious study 
of the Bible; but they were ridiculed and were called in de- 
rision Bible-moths. One of these young men, John Wesley, 
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always courageous when opposed, saw at a glance what was first 
needed, namely, a revival of religion in the Established Church. 
Of that Church he was an unconverted member, but he was 
disturbed by what he saw without, and even more by what he 
recognized within, its pale. In the incipient state of his relig- 
ious purpose there was no idea of organizing a new movement, 
or founding an independent Church. The old Chureh was 
good enough in doctrine, strong enough in mechanical form, 
and numerous enough in its adherents, if it only had religious 
life, to accomplish the needed revolution; but he soon found 
that the Church had no desire for religion and had repudiated 
common morality. The fire burned in his bones and he could 
not rest. The Gospel, believed or rejected, must be preached 
in the Church or out of it, for the Church or against it; and 
so commenced the struggle between a pure evangelism and a 
base apostasy ; between revealed religion and natural religion ; 
between holiness and sin. 
Not for some time did Wesley appear like the nucleus of a 
great providential movement; his preaching was that of one 
man, and yet it proved to be the eall of another Elijah to the 
nation. Laborers gathered about him; preachers multiplied ; 
revivals, akin to those of apostolic times, burst out in unex- 
pected places, and triumphed over all opposition; hundreds 
and thousands were converted ; and the old Established Church 
becaine alarmed. Ina spirit of infuriated jealousy, and with 
the strength of a lion, it determined to crush the supernatural 
signs and preserve itself from crumbling into dust. This hos- 
tility alone proves the old Church destitute of godliness, ex- 
poses the spirit of cruelty that animated it, reveals its deep- 
seated hypocrisy in all its shameless phases, and justifies the 
evangelistic work of Mr. Wesley. An Episcopalian, as Mr. 
Wesley was and always was, the pulpits of his own Church 
were denied him, and he was compelled to preach in the open 
air, or in barns and mines, or in the homes of the people. This, 
however, proved to be providential, for he was heard by the 
inultitudes, and a great awakening was the result. As if to put 
a sudden stop to the spread of religion, Wesley and his preach- 
ers were often arrested as disturbers of the peace, many of 
them were fined, some were imprisoned, and Wesley himself 
was stoned. In spite of these obstructions revivals continwed 
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and the word of God prevailed ; churches were built ; heroic 
workers increased daily ; and the prospect of an independ- 
ent Church dawned upon the national mind. The common 
classes were easily reached and impressed ; the aristocracies were 
invaded and captures were not infrequent; royalty itself heard 
the thunder of the Gospel and trembled, or felt the cold wave 
of condemnation and shivered. Lady Huntingdon was raised 
up to assist with her influence and patronage in the evangeli- 
zation of England, and she personally led many lords and nobles 
with their families to the Lord Jesus Christ. What shall be 
said of Whitefield, Fletcher, Romaine, and the eccentric Ber- 
ridge, and Willian Grimshaw, and Madan, and Maxwell, and 
Nelson, and a host of co-workers raised up to proclaim the 
Gospel and save the nation ¢ 

Evangelists rapidly increasing, and defections from the Es- 
tablished Church daily occurring, it was not long before En- 
gland, cold, impassive, and steeped in immorality, was aroused, 
presenting in the great moral agitation which irresistibly pre- 
vailed a striking contrast with its former debased and spiritless 
condition. The religious movement, emerging from an obscure 
beginning, developed with wonderful rapidity, its chief aim be- 
ing the restoration of religion to the nation. In no sense was 
it an attempt on the part of its conductors or instruments to 
revive ecclesiasticism, of which the nation had had enough; but 
its purpose was to re-instate the reign and authority of religion. 
Singularly, the public desire for the restoration of the religious 
idea became soon as intense as it had been for its abrogation or 
dethronement; the movement, too, took a spontaneous char- 
acter, and was wanting in precise ecclesiastical methods, which, 
exciting the wrath of the old Church dignitaries, proceeded in 
its work of conquest until its triumph was proclaimed. In this 
unmethodical uprising there is little sign of human calculation ; 
it bears the mark of a divine development, which neither legis- 
lation nor persecution could resist or overcome. All England 
is aroused, spontaneously aroused, divinely quickened, and the 
nation is saved, 

If we should confine this moral and pervading agitation to 
Wesley and his followers, or to dissentients alone, we should 
overlook the magnitude of God’s work and do injustice to many 
honored instruments in its success. Standing in the foreground 
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is John Wesley; he is the central figure of the revolution; in 
him is the spirit of leadership; and without him the religious 
movement had waned, and perhaps had utterly failed. At the 
same time the movement received augmenting foree in the 
labors and sacrifices of others, both of the same and a differ- 
ent faith, which deserve recognition. Even in the national 
Church were those who quaked with fear and studied the solemn 
signs of revival with an apprehension that it was from God. 

In the general, however, the authorities of the old Church, 
the archbishops principally, regarded the propagation of the 
Gospel by other than their own methods as a usurpation of 
their rights, and so they lent small favor to the regenerating 
attempt of the Wesleys. 

In the course of events it came to pass that this great relig- 
ious uprising, somewhat miscellaneous in character, and with- 
out ecclesiastical order, must centralize itself under special 
leaders, and assume for its own preservation a distinct name. 
Opposed by the old Church, the uprising was felt within its 
bounds; extending itself beyond the Church, it was receiving 
the warmest welcome ; and it was natural that to all observers 
it should appear as an outside and independent movement. 
Had the old Church embraced it, sanctioning at least its spirit, 
and confining it within its own realm, it had been known in 
history as a revival within the Church, but sanction being with- 
held it is known as an ontside, or the Methodistic, revival of 
the eighteenth century. It was thrust out; the old Church 
expelled it as it would a traitorous spirit; and it necessarily 
organized itself into an independent movement. 

By virtue of its organic independence, however, it invoked 
the more demonstrative opposition of the Church Establish- 
ment, which determined upon its extinction. In its incipient 
or sporadic stages, ridicule was the weapon employed against 
it; but as it advanced in popular favor, silencing somewhat 
the menacing criticisms of the authorities, social ostracism 
and condemnation were turned against it; and when assum- 
ing independence it stood alone, legislation and the national 
spirit combined for its overthrow. The existence of a new 
Church organism, exhibiting a superior religious character, and 
aiming at specific religious ends, was regarded by the formal 
worshipers of the Establishment as a menace, as a disloyal 
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organization whose suppression by law would be justified. In 
vain, however, the restrictive legislation of statesmen; in vain 
the upbraiding fulminations of the arch-episcopal boards; in 
vain the critical appeals of the old pulpits: God was in the 
movement, the nation needed it, and it thrived in proportion 
as it was opposed until it regenerated the nation, silenced in- 
fidelity, and stanched the floods of immorality. 

But Wesleyanism, having suffered from without, was now 
exposed to trial from within, which threatened serious disaster, 
but which proved to be the providential means of its purifica- 
tion and stability. Since its assumption of a definite form or 
organization, it had maintained the appearance of unity, not- 
withstanding the assaults from the national ecclesiastics; it had 
but one heart, one purpose, and, finally, one method; and uni- 
fied in every particular, it awakened England. The spirit of 
doctrinal difference now sprang up in the midst, leading to 
division, if not to formal schisms, though happily not to decay 
or destruction. Without portraying at length the causes of 
division, it is sufficient to note that Mr. Wesley was a strict Ar- 
minian in the interpretation of the Scriptures, while Mr. White- 
field, although a Methodist in spirit, purpose, and influence, 
was a Calvinist, as respects the doctrine of predestination. On 
this rock the close and mutually helpful friendship of the two 
leaders was partially shattered. Mr. Whitefield became known 
as a “Calvinistic Methodist,” the name being applied to a sect 
which immediately organized and arrayed itself against the 
more powerful organization of Mr. Wesley. The announce- 
ment of the theological difference of the two parties was the 
beginning of the controversial period of Methodism in England, 
which continued with alternating results until the close of the 
life and labors of Mr. Wesley. Mr. Whitefield was eloquent 
and forcible, and espousing Calvinistic tenets, it gave him for 
the time an extensive influence among the Presbyterians, whom 
he excited to a holy living and a more earnest piety. Lady 
Huntingdon, with her vast social prestige, withdrew from the 
Wesleyan movement, establishing one of her own, and co- 
operating to some extent with Mr. Whitefield, with whom she 
sympathized in his departure from Wesley; and so unfriendly 
did Wesley and Lady Huntingdon become, because of their 
doctrinal separation, that they did not meet in twenty years. 
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But this Calvinistie Methodism, unnatural and self-contra- 
dictory as it was, and dividing the Wesleyan movement as it 
did, was short lived, while Wesleyanism held the field, all the 
stronger since its doctrinal life had been tested and preserved. 
New conflicts, however, awaited it for which it seemed pre- 
pared. There arose, as a mere speck in the sky, a form of re- 
ligion known as Moravian Methodism, which delighted in dis- 
cipline, in excessive zeal, and indulged in so many objection- 
able teachings and practices that neither Wesley nor Whitefield 
could countenance it. We only notice it in passing as it appears 
on the page of history, forit was not specially obstructive of the 
Wesleyan movement; it needed guidance more than repres- 
sion. During this controversial period of Methodism, result- 
ing in an examination of what it taught and proposed to ac- 
complish, other Churches partook of the same spirit, so that it 
became a controversial age, finally involving all the Churches 
of the kingdom. 

In addition to the usual errors, Arianism and Socinianism, 
which had to be combated, Swedenborgianism, Shakerism, and 
Universalism disputed the Church’s progress, and only yielded 
after it became evident that further resistance was useless. In 
Scotland there was a secession under the leadership of Mr. 
Glass from the Presbyterian Church, giving rise to the Con- 
gregationalists, who rapidly increased in England. The Bap- 
tists, under Mr. Whiston, announcing immersion as the only 
mode of baptism, boasted of not inconsiderable successes ; 
while Francis Blackburne, a clergyman of the Establishment, 
attacked the idea of a religious creed, which was a thunder- 
bolt aimed at the Thirty-nine Articles. Every Church had a 
struggle within itself, and was engaged in a war with the errors 
outside. This controversial period, somewhat rancorous and 
divisive in spirit, was not without valuable fruits, and during 
its continuance the Church advanced throughout the kingdom. 
It was an age of inquiry ; controversy promoted investigation ; 
investigation undermined error and established the truth. Pain- 
ful as were the causes which originated Calvinistie Methodism, 
it is historically accurate to say that it had a mission which 
Wesleyan Methodism alone might not have accomplished. 
While the latter was resisted by the national Church, the for- 
mer, by its affiliating tenets, captured some of its best men. 
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serridge, Toplady, Talbot, Newton, Venn, Romaine, and a host 
of others were influenced by the movement under Whitefield ; 
and as the result of that movement the Low-Chureh party in 
the Church of England took its rise. Methodism, by its con- 
troversial division, effectually divided the old Church, an end 
which Wesley did not contemplate. By this division Chris- 
tianity on its spiritual side found way to the heart of the old 
Establishment, and extended itself among the lords and nobles 
of the land, insuring a conciliatory spirit and a wholesome 
moral tone where before neither existed. Religion flourished 
again in the Church, and certainly was progressing outside of it. 

That these controversies were not as obstructive of the prog- 
ress of Christianity as controversies sometimes have been, may 
be explained by the fact that they were in no wise political. 
These were not Whig and Tory contests. Parliament could 
not decide doctrinal differences, and ceased to legislate respect- 
ing them. The contest as a whole was religious; it was not a 
warfare over forms, or a dispute over church government, but 
an inquiry concerning the truth, or an interpretation of the 
Bible, which more than any thing else, England, in the later 
years of the period, needed. The first purpose of Wesleyanisim 
was the revival of spirituality, which was secured by prayer, 
repentance, and faith; the second object was the revival of 
pure doctrine, which was secured by controversy. What the 
spiritual revival failed to accomplish the doctrinal revival aided 
to secure; the revival itself was spiritual, the sequel of the 
revival was doctrinal; and so having given to England both 
spirituality and doctrinal intelligence, it left the kingdom at 
the close of Mr. Wesley’s life in a condition far better than le 
found it. In the first period of the century religion was a qui- 
escent foree—the Church was shrouded in forms, the ministry 
were corrupt and immoral; revealed religion had small place 
in the hearts of the people; formalism, apostasy, vice, intidel- 
ity, atheism, and all their bitter fruits of disorder, wretched- 
ness, and social disintegration, prevailed throughout the king- 
dom, contaminating parliament, corrupting the aristocracies, 
and loading society with the woes and miseries of general de- 
moralization. With Wesley’s advent a change was inaugu- 
rated which culminated in a moral revolution in the history 
of England. Religion’s voice was heard again in the land; the 
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Church was born again; the ministry sought a genuine Chris- 
tian experience ; revealed truth was preached as the all-vital 
source of salvation; infidelity was confined to books; formal- 
ism was superseded by piety; and vice literally surrendered to 
the popular demand for righteousness. With all the draw- 
backs to a progressive religious movement in the eighteenth 
century, it may be said that England owes its regeneration in 
that century to the activity of the Wesleyan reformation and 
its associate forces. 

After fifty years of earnest Christian work—after the strug- 
gles and successes of half a century—the great leader, John 
Wesley, dies, and we are at once confronted with the new and 
last era of the eighteenth century. From 1791 to 1800, the 
short period of nine years, we see England under the influence 
of a different spirit, and again in the greatest moral danger. 

The third period is the anti-religious, or post-Wesleyan, 
period in England’s history. The French Revolution, aiming 
at the subversion of monarchical principles, was in progress 
and enlisted popular attention throughout Europe. England 
was soon affected by it. It at once disturbed her political qui- 
etude, turning the public mind from religion to politics, and 
finally absorbed the thought of the nation. Even the ministry 
engaged in pulpit discussions of the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, exciting the people more and more with each succeeding 
discussion. Many dissenting clergymen and a few Churchmen 
hailed the revolution as the omen of good to the continent, 
and likewise to the world, and supported it, although it was 
antagonistic to English absolutism. At the same time the re- 
cent triumph of democratic principles in America had scarcely 
less effect in England in leading people to consider the propri- 
ety of the introduction of democratic ideas among themselves. 
The government was alarmed, for revolution was imminent. 

A still more threatening influence visited England, attacking 
especially its moral basis and its religious life. At that time 
Thomas Paine was the most popular man of the age. He was 
popular in the United States as a patriot, popular in France as 
a statesman, popular in England as a scholar, and while his 
fame was at its maximum he corrupted the nations with his in- 
fidelity. It took root in France and ended in the Revolution; 
it grew in England, and almost precipitated a crisis. We do 
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not witness the revival of infidelity and the subversion of relig- 
ion throughout the kingdom, but we do see the power of 
infidelity over the higher classes, and the effect of the French 
evolution on the lower classes. These two forces—the Revo- 
lution a political force, Infidelity a guasi-moral foree—each 
antagenistic to the other, seemed for the time to suspend, or at 
the least quiet, the influence of the higher political and moral 
forces in existence in England, and as a consequence spiritual 
activity diminished, and the Church engaged in no new enter- 
prises. It had the effect of temporarily turning the public at- 
tention from religion to irreligion, which was ominous of the 
disturbance of the religious foundations of society. Paineism 
had its successes, creating the expectation of a speedy return to 
irreligion. The period of suspense, however, was fortunately 
of limited duration; in its sober moments the nation had no 
thought of returning to infidelity or plunging into irreligion ; 
it therefore survived all attacks, resisted the threatened inva- 
sion of the infidelic spirit, and closed the century firm in the 
faith, and resolute in its loyalty to God. 

The century began under Queen Anne with a condensed 
denial of religious faith; it closed under George III. illumined 
by gospel truth and walking in the Lord’s ways. Under the 
former, Church ministers were public functionaries who drew 
their salaries and made light of religion; under the latter, they 
were the messengers of God who defended the Gospel and 
preached Christ to all the people. Marvelous change! Who 
but God could have breathed into the ministry the Spirit of 
life? Who but the Head of the Church could have conducted 
the new movement through obstructions so many and em- 
barrassing to its consummation in a religious revolution ? 

The lessons that may be drawn from the eighteenth century 
will close the presentation of this subject. 

1. The duty of the ministry in times of spiritual degeneracy, 
formalism, and indifference in the Church, is clearly indicated 
by the occurrences of the century herein considered. Without 
enterprise, without spirituality, without moral heroism and en- 
thusiasm in the ministry, there will be a declension of all that 
is vital in the religious life. In the absence of religious en- 
thusiasm and aggressiveness in the Church, the ministry must 
assume the defense of the truth, and inspire the gospel spirit 
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in the followers of Christ. Whatever the condition of the 
Church, the ministry as leaders must be heroes, enthusiasts, 
reformers, and prophets of the Lord, pure in their hearts, 
blameless in their lives, ethically sound in their teachings, and 
altogether inspiring in their activities. A pure ministry 
insures a pure Church. 

2. The combination of religion and politics, as objects of 
pursuit or participation by the ministry, cannot be justified, 
except in national emergencies. In the non-religious period of 
England’s history the ministry were Tories or Whigs, and the 
contests were political rather than religious, in the midst of 
which religion disappeared. In the last period of the century 
political principles absorbed the attention of the ministry, and 
the nation descended perilously near to an anti-religious con- 
dition. Governmental affairs belong to statesmen; the affairs 
of Christ’s kingdom belong to the ministry. Except in war or 
great calamities, the ministry should not depart from a strict 
adherence to their functions as spiritual leaders of the people. 

This position justifies the additional remark, that in civilized 
countries there is no need of a National or Established Church. 
Under the English Establishment England was ruined; under 
a non-national but independent religious organization it was 
regenerated. Political Churchism, or State religions, cannot 
and should not be much longer maintained. Disestablishment 
is the demand of the hour. 

3. The darkest periods of the Church are usually succeeded 
by great awakenings and reformations. It was so in the time 
of Jonah, who was commissioned to go to Nineveh and declare 
its destruction. That great city, whose eup of iniquity was 
nearly full, hearkening unto the prophet, turned unto the Lord 
and was saved. It was so in the time of Christ; the world it- 
self was sunken in the depths of heathenism; then the Saviour 
appeared and the adversary for a time ceased his roaring. It 
was so in the time of Luther; the Roman Catholic Church was 
the nursery of vice and crime ; then the light of the Reforma- 
tion shone brightly on the darkness, and the people were 
saved. So was it in England when religion had almost ex- 
pired and Wesley appeared. This teaches us that God will not 
suffer his Church to perish, but will revive it “in the midst of 
the years.” 
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4. A maximum religious condition may be followed by reac- 
tions. Delief may be followed by infidelity. The dragon may 
be let loose after the millennium. But the reaction that fol- 
lows religion is never as great as the reaction from infidelity ; 
the ebbing tide is always followed by an incoming wave greater 
than the receding, so that there is perpetual gain amid the re- 
actions of religion. 

5. The Church may flourish in an apparently divided state. 
There is room for denominationalism in the world. In those 
nations where the denominational spirit is strong, Christianity 
thrives the most, as in the United States and England; while 
in nations where the Church is an organic unit, as in Roman 
Catholic countries, there is neither civil nor moral progress. 
Wesleyanism may have suffered temporarily by its divisions, 
but Christianity on the whole has not been embarrassed by 
them, but rather flourished under them. Organic unity among 
ail the branches of the Christian Church is perhaps not desir- 
able; mutual love among them, however, is possible. 

6. In most cases the remedy for wide spread apostasy is a 
new evangelical awakening. If existing religious institutions 
are unable to resist the advances of infidelity, or turn back the 
tide of immorality, then, in God’s providence, the old must 
give way to the new, or the ruin becomes universal. On this 
principle we explain the Reformation and the rise of Method- 
ism, and it will apply to the future. If the Christianity that is 
in custody of the Churches to-day will not save the nations, 
then it is probable that another religious organization will ap- 
pear which will accomplish the tasks of the Gospel. This 
teaches us to be faithful. 

7. The inspirer of all reformation is the Holy Spirit. In 
the central period of the eighteenth century, embracing fifty 
years, God’s hand guided, and God’s power preserved, the 
religion of the pecple. Without the supernatural presence, 
the spiritual illumination, and the directing supervision of the 
Church’s everlasting Founder, religion is utterly vain, faith 
becomes a superstition, the ministry are without a mission, and 
the Church itself a lifeless form. Let it be ours to carry for- 
ward the purposes committed to us, to give redemption to the 
people and fill the world with the echoing joy of a universal 
salvation. 
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Arr. IV.—RAILROADS AND CIVILIZATION. 


Many persons now living well remember when railroads were 
unknown. Their possibility had dawned upon the American 
mind quite early in the century. In 1804 Cadwallader D. Col- 
den, probably a grandson of the first Surveyor-General of the 
Colonies, and himself a civil engineer, said: “ The time will 
come when, on tramways, loaded carriages will be propelled by 
horses at a speed of not less than six miles an hour.” His 
words were prophetic. Twenty-five years later cars were pro- 
pelled by steam at a speed of twenty-five or thirty miles an hour. 
The tramways came later, but they are now of world-wide use. 

Within half a century from their origin, railroads became the 
chief, almost the only, means of transporting passengers and 
freight overland, for long distances, in all civilized countries, 
and now the existing railroads have a mileage of nearly three 
hundred thousand miles, a distance equal to eleven and a half 
times the circuit of the world. 

It is not generally known by the present generation that 
strong opposition displayed itself in the beginning against the 
building of railroads. It arose, in large part, from unwarrant- 
ed apprehensions that somehow the new departure would work 
injury to existing material or social interests. These fears 
were long since proved to have been entirely groundless, yet 
for the time they were as effective as though well founded. 
The objections urged were various and remarkable. As we 
consider them now, they appear frivolous and amusing. 

By superseding horse-power to a large degree, it was urged 
that railroads would depreciate the value of horses and destroy 
the market for them. As a matter of fact, the exact reverse 
has resulted. Good horses were slow sale then at from $100 
to $150 each. The same style of horses now readily command 
from $250 to $500 each. It is true that money had then a 
higher purchasing power than now, but the uses and the value 
of the horse are certainly not less, relatively, than they were a 
half-century ago. 

he railroad has relieved the horse from road transportation 
of freight and passengers over long distances, leaving to him 
other and profitable work, in city and country, in hack and 
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dray and farm service. In these ways, and also for delivery 
wagons and pleasure driving, although steam-cars in our coun- 
try are doing the work of forty million horses, still horses are 
in demand, and there are more than ten millions of them in 
profitable use. The horse has not been superseded. He is 
yet recognized as the noble and useful animal of the home 
and the farm, steadily increasing in value and in the public 
estimation. 

It was objected, moreover, that railroads would injure the 
agricultural business of the country by rendering the oat crop 
valueless, for it was urged that as horses would be practically 
dispensed with, there would be no demand for horse-feed. 
The contrary has been proved true. Oats have steadily ad- 
vanced until now, bringing nearly three times as much per 
bushel as formerly. It was further strenuously objected that 
the demand and the wages for daily labor would fall off should 
railroads become general. All know that this objection has 
been refuted by the facts. 

A more serious, and as it has proved a better grounded, fear 
was, that the large amount of capital invested in railroads would 
combine to oppress and injure the people, by levying exor- 
bitant rates of fares for freight and passenger transportation, 
and by becoming also a corrupting element in politics. This 
apprehension was pronounced idle, for it was argued, on the 
contrary, that competition would prevent extortion and would 
keep prices down to reasonable figures. 

This argument was re-enforced by the obvious fact, that 
almost all the railroads first built were short and indepen- 
dent, and often competing, roads. Thus, from Albany to 
Schenectady, sixteen miles over “the incline,” was one road ; 
thence to Utica, seventy-five miles, was another; from Utica to 
Syracuse, fifty-two miles, another; thence to Auburn, twenty- 
six miles, and thence to Rochester and to Buffalo, were sepa- 
rate roads with distinct officers and rates. The same state of 
things was true of the earlier railroads in Ohio and in other 
parts of the country. But it did not long so continue. Ina 
few years the New York Central had absorbed and consolidated 
all these short, separate roads under one, with a single direction. 
When it was feared or found that the local rates would be, or 
that they were, too high and oppressive, the Legislature limited 
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the price of passage on that road to two cents per mile for all 
distances. The price of freights was also alike limited. 

To compete with the Central road, and to furnish the south- 
ern counties of New York and the northern counties of Penn- 
sylvania railroad facilities, the Erie road was chartered and 
constructed. The work was begun in some sections by driv- 
ing piles into the solid ground as a road-bed for the ties and 
rails. By this time, however, so controlling already had the 
railroad legislative lobby become, that it was found impossi- 
ble to limit the fares to two cents per mile. They were fixed 
at three cents. 

The Baltimore and Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other great trunk 
lines succeeded. Sharp and healthy competition, as would nat- 
urally be supposed, was expected. It has not been realized. 
On the contrary, parallel roads have combined, pooling ex- 
penses and receipts and drawing out pro rata amounts. ail- 
road legislation in the State and in the nation has, to a very 
large extent, been molded and directed by railroad lobbyists 
using money freely, and securing legislation not in the in- 
terests of the people, but of gigantic moneyed corporations. 
Railroad competition, so confidently predicted and so natu- 
rally expected, has not been realized. Instead, combination 
and monopoly have been the rule. 

Railroads have wrought great changes in all our business 
lines, as well as in our social and moral condition as a people. 
These changes have been so gradual as to be almost impercep- 
tible. They have been fifty years in coming. Since they 
began, ageneration and a half have passed away. As might 
be supposed, those now living under middle age can hardly 
realize the number and significance of the changes so wrought. 
Let us consider some of them. 

- Railroads have changed the frontiers and practically destroyed 
them. All the great inland territory of the country is practi- 
vally nearer the sea-boards, Atlantic and Pacific, than eastern 
Ohio and western New York and Pennsylvania were to the At- 
lantic half a century ago. The completion of four lines to the 
Pacific has made the East and the West one. Red River of the 
North with its fertile wheat belt, and Colorado with its silver 
and gold, and New Mexico and Arizona with their great min- 


eral wealth, are no longer frontier regions. They are as cen- 
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tral points for all the purposes of commerce and travel as were 
Ohio or Illinois only a few years ago. Settlement and produe- 
tion have been stimulated by these multiplied transcontinental 
and other lines, until there is hardly any part of our wide do- 
mains, south of Alaska, which is not habitable and inhabited, 
tillable and tilled. The agricultural resources of the country 
have been augmented and developed to an incredible extent 
by these roads traversing all parts of our territory. 

Railroads have developed our unpeopled territories to an 
astonishing extent. Twenty-five years ago the country from 
the Mississippi westward to the Sacramento was a wilderness, 
traversed by wild animals, Indians, and hunters. To-day it is 
almost a continuous settlement between those great rivers, and 
from the Mexican line to British Columbia, fourteen hundred 
miles away. 

Railroads have facilitated, if indeed they have not largely 
caused, the amazing growth of large cities as centers of trade 
and business. The forwarding of produce, construction estab- 
lishments for making and renewing the rolling stock of the 
roads, and large mannufactories, assisted by means of transpor- 
tation lines, have gathered and concentrated capital and popu- 
lation, creating populous cities, or largely augmenting those al- 
ready existing. Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, and Omaha are examples of central and western cities 
owing their magnitude and their rapid growth to radiating or 
terminating railways. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore are perhaps as much indebted to their inland railway 
lines as to their ocean lines for their commercial greatness and 
wealth. Whether this centralization of business and capital and 
population is better and safer than a more general distribu- 
tion of them is a problem awaiting solution. Our large cities 
are most difficult factors in our republican institutions. They 
seriously menace our morality, safety, and civilization. 

With the supersession of wagon and stage transportation of 
freight and passengers over long reaches and between far-dis- 
tant points, turnpikes and stage lines have disappeared. In 
place of the taverns at the cross-roads and hamlets stands the 
saloon, a modern feature of our civilization, with its blinded 
doors and windows, so that its eruel and deadly work may pro- 
ceed unseen and unhindered. 
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Distances between places and directions to places by wagon 
roads are becoming comparatively unknown, except within 
narrow areas. If one were traveling by private conveyance 
over the highways, and he were within a dozen miles of the 
place of destination, and he should inquire the distance and the 
route to it of half a dozen different persons, he would get no 
two answers alike, and the distances given would vary from 
five miles to twenty. The great thoroughfares of the earlier 
times, as the “Great Western Pike,” the “ Genesee Pike,” the 
“Cumberland Road,” and the “ National Road,” and the dis- 
tances and courses of the places on them, were formerly very 
familiar, not only to dwellers upon them, but to persons in all 
parts of the country. All this is now entirely changed. 
Scarcely any persons travel by stage or hack, not many by pri- 
vate carriage. 

The traveling by families, whether for longer or shorter dis- 
tances, is now almost entirely by rail. This is true of nearly 
all exeursion and pleasure traveling, and especially of all busi- 
ness travel. The railroad train is the commercial traveler’s 
home for a large part of his time. Thousands of them are 
seen on all the great railway lines ! 

Railroads save much time and labor. A man has business 
to do in a place five hundred miles away. He goes, effects his 
errand, and returns within two days. By carriage or on horse- 
back the trip would require twenty-five days of exhausting, 
wearisome travel. This great economy of time and nerve and 
muscle is certainly a most important and desirable change, 
and it is wonderfully affecting the settlement and improvement 
of our vast areas of lately unpeopled territories. 

3efore the iron horse was guided from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, emigrants to that distant coast were six months in 
erossing the Plains, exposed, for all that time, to great hard- 
ship and peril. Now the trip is made with ease and even com- 
fort in as many days; and, besides this, those distant regions 
are settled and improved. And what is the result? In 1850 
the total white population of Oregon Territory was 13,294 ; in 
1880 in the same area it was 341,842—an increase of twenty- 
five hundred per cent. in thirty years. 

This saving of time and labor is not only of great pecuniary 
value, it also benefits the average American in other directions. 
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We are a restless, adventurous, migratory, pushing people. 
We cannot brook delay. We are intense, active, nervous. We 
must push. We cannot stop. We would not, if we could. 
All this is adapted to our characteristics. One of the first 
Americans who rode at a rate of sixty miles an hour was asked 
how he liked it. “ Well,” said he, “at first it was a little 
scarish, and I felt queerly ; but I soon got used to it, and I said 
I didn’t care if they run the darned machine a hundred miles 
an hour.” 

Railroads counteract and destroy sectionalism and exclusive- 
ness. They bring the people of different and distant regions to- 
gether. They obliterate State lines. They mitigate party and 
sectional prejudices. They promote unity and homogeneity. 
Practically, there is no East nor West, nor South nor North, in 
countries intersected by railroads. If trunk lines linking North 
and South together had been as numerous and as much traveled 
thirty years ago as the great East and West trunk lines are 
now, the late Civil War would have been impossible. Gradu- 
ally, peacefully, and from natural causes, slavery would have 
expired, and the late “ unpleasantness ” would never have oc- 
curred. <A late thoughtful writer forcibly says : 

Compared with the wealth of the country thirty years ago, 
railroads have created on this continent a new nation. 

The railroads while penetrating every portion of the continent, 
at least wherever our people go, for the first time create the con- 
ditions of a firm and compact nationality.* 

Besides rendering the people non-sectional and homogene- 
ous, the railroads broaden, liberalize, and assimilate a people. 
When they were first projected, it was urged against them that 
their tendency would be agrarian; “that the rich and the 
poor, the educated and the ignorant, the polite and the vulgar 
would all herd together, in the new mode of travel.” This, 
however, if true, would not be an objection, but an excellence. 
Class and compartment cars have never been popular in this 
country. [But “ Pullman’s” are.—Ep.] They are un-Ameri- 
can. Indeed, in the earlier railroad period, the plan of classify- 
ing passengers and passenger cars was fairly tried and given up. 

Assimilation and grading up result from this promiscuous 
mingling of all sorts of passengers together. Object lessons of 


* Poore’s Manual of Railroads. 
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political oneness and of social equality are thus, all the time, 
effectively taught. Thus the grading is constantly upward. 
Human life, in various ways, amounts to much more in modern 
times than it did in the earlier times. We live longer in the 
same number of years than our predecessors lived. We live 
faster. Wesee more in the same time. We do more than our 
fathers did, more than we ourselves could accomplish but for 
the railroads. Achievements in gaining wealth, position, power, 
honors, and in propagating truth and error, are much more 
marked, rapid, and extensive under the new conditions than 
they were under the old, and every form vf material civiliza- 
tion is heightened. 

Progress in the rapid transmission and interchange of ideas 
has been largely accelerated by the railroad system. This is 
true also of telegraphy and the use of the telephone, as well as 
of the rapid transit of goods and persons. And evidently we 
are as yet only at the beginning of our achievements in this 
direction—yet but in the early dawn of rapid travel and trans- 
portation. 

The railroad has wrought great moral and social changes. 
How different now the travel and the sojourn of the itinerant 
minister from those of the former period. His journeyings 
to and from Conference and over his assigned district or cireuit 
are now made by rail, instead of by horseback or buggy, as in 
the ante-railroad period. 

The old-time hospitality for man and beast to the weary 
itinerant, the familiar, godly, pastoral intercourse, the family 
worship conducted by the minister, the words of personal 
admonition, cheer, or encouragement spoken by the honored 
guest to each member of the family, and especially to the 
children—all this is a thing of the past, a vanishing picture. 
The same is largely true too of social and hospitable intercourse 
generally. 

The railroad system-has developed very rapidly, and it has 
now reached gigantic proportions. The total railroad mileage 
of the world is about 286,023 miles; or equal to eleven and a 
half times the distance around the world. In the eastern hem- 
isphere there are 132,934 miles, distributed as follows : 

Europe ...... cou Ee 


12,388 miles. Australia......s.c0. 6,008 miles. 
DRGs cise eeeeee 11,155 
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In the western hemisphere there are 153,089 miles, distrib- 
uted as follows : 


United States..... 121,592 miles. South America...... 4,849 miles. 
CRO 65s kiccns 16,778 © Central America.,... 2,385 “ 
BEMENGO 22480000 . 6583 « West Indies......... 952 “ 


The aggregate cost of all these railroads has been estimated 
at about $17,500,000,000. Allowing the cost per mile of build- 
ing railroads to be about the same in all parts of the world, the 
average yearly sum expended in the construction of these roads 
for fifty years has been about $171,600,000, not far from half 
a million dollars a day. 

The railroads of the United States are distributed over the 
whole Republic, stretching alike over populous and non-popu- 
lous States and Territories, bringing the newest, more remote, 
and less populous regions into close relations with the older and 
more populous sections. 

The distribution by groups gives the following results: 


New England group: Six States—area, 66,375 square miles; 
population, 4,009,529; railroad mileage, 6,323 ; one mile of rail- 
road to every 634 inhabitants; one mile of railroad to every 6,% 
square miles ‘of area. 

Middle group: Six States—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia—area, 141,240 square 
miles; population, 12,186,986; railroad mileage, 17,582; one 
mile to every 801 inhabitants; one mile to each 8); square miles 
of territory : 

Southern group: Ten States—Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentue ky— area, 449,619 square miles; population, 
12,348,858; railroad mileage, 17,582; one mile of railroad to 
every 654 inhabitants; one mile of railroad to each 20,4; square 
miles of area. 

Western group: Thirteen States and two Territories—Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, Wy- 
oming—area, 1,249,836 square miles; population, 21,269,601; 
mileage, 70,345; one mile of railroad to every 302 inhabitants; 
one mile of railroad to each 17,4, square miles of territory. 

Pacific group: Three States and six Territories—California, 
Oregon, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Montana — area, 1,003,810 square miles; population, 
1,540,320; railroad mileage, 7,486; one mile of railroad to each 
2054 inhabitants; one mile of railroad to each 134 square 
miles. 
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A comparison of these groups is interesting and suggestive. 
In the New England group there are fewer miles of railroad 
than in any other group, while there is more railroad mileage 
to the square mile. Next to the New England group the Pa- 
citie group has the fewest miles of railroad, yet there is more 
railroad mileage to the population than in any other group. It 
is seen, here, that the mighty West, as usual, distances every 
other group in its number of States, in its population, and in 
its railroad mileage. The West is, and it is ever to be, the 
great body of this nation. 

The capital invested in the railroads of the United States 
may be set down at $7,495,471,311, made up as follows : 


Amount of share capital issued by the several companies, $3,708,060,583 
Funded debts of the several companies.............-. 3,455,040,383 
DIOR GOO 5 wk vs ac atrecccevenceapis Ape 332,370,345 


This sum would equal $136 to each man, woman, and child 
in the nation. Many of the investments in railroads are un- 
productive. 


A few years ago there was, in public estimation, no more in- 

viting field for railroad enterprises than Colorado. A vast sys- 
tem of railroads, covering the whole State, was constructed with 
great rapidity, inv olving a nominal expenditure of nearly 
$100,000,000, almost the w whole of which is unproductive,* 


It is stated that— 


Stocks and bonds to the amount of $530,132,000 were listed at 
the New York Stock Exchange in 1883. The amount of stocks 
and bonds listed was equivalent to about $80,000 per mile of 
new road built during the year. A considerable amount of the 
securities listed, however, was on account of old works. 

In this immense increase of fictitious capital is to be found 
the cause of the general distrust which prevails, and the enor- 
mous decline in the price of railroad securities. From 1879 to 
1883 a most singular delusion rested upon the publie as to their 
‘value, and this delusion was taken advantage of on a large scale 
by able and unscrupulous adventurers. Whatever was manufact- 
ured and put afloat was seized with avidity by an eager and 
uninformed public. ,.. The delusion culminated about the 
time of the opening of the Northern Pacific, in connection with 
which visionary schemes of immense magnitude had been put 
upon the market. Their worthlessness, and the rapid decline of 
their securities, exerted a powerful influence over the public 
mind, which continues unchecked to the time of this writing. 


* Poore’s Railroad Manual, 1884. 
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The distrust extends alike to good and bad, so that prices at the 
resent time have as little reference to values as they had at the 
lotaaion: of 1883. The distrust will continue until time shall 
show what securities are really well based. 

The gross earnings of all the roads for their several fiscal years 
of 1883 were $823,772,924, an increase from the previous year of 
$53,565,025. Two eighths of these gross earnings were received 
from passengers, and upward of five eighths of them from 
freight. The net earnings of all the railroads in the United 
States in 1883 were $333,911,884, an increase of $21,461,082 from 
the previous year. The percentage of gross eArnings to invest- 
ment was 10.99 per cent.; percentage of net earnings was 4.49 per 
cent. upon nominal cost. The net earnings upon actual cost of 
the roads was about nine per cent. 

During the years 1881-83 the annual increase of miles of 
railroad in the United States was 10,000 miles, costing about 
$30,000 per mile, involving an outlay of $300,000,000 a year, or 
$1,000,000 for each working day in the year. In wealth alone, 
the railroads of the country have created a new nation, as they 
have also in other respects. 

In 1883 the railroads transported 400,000,000 tons of freight, 
the value of which, at $25 a ton, would equal $10,000,000,000, 

In freight traffic the States range as follows, namely : The 
State of Pennsylvania is first, with a tonnage moved of 105,507,- 
916, or more than one quarter of the total of the United States, 
and a tonnage moved one mile of 7,859,109,440, or more than 
one sixth of the total. New York comes second, with 50,372,- 
817 and 6,040,404,413, respectively ; Ohio third, with 43,065,926 
and 5,969,378,057; Illinois fourth, with 35,472,611 and 5,266,- 
273,900; New Jersey fifth, with 19,270,393 and 1,140,070,889 ; 
and Indiana sixth, with 18,506,607 and 2,625,042,677. 

The number of passengers transported in 1883 on the railroads 
of the New England group of States, having a population of 
4,009,529, was 72,377,566, a number 18 times as great as its whole 
population. The number transported in Massachusetts was 
53,080,887, a number greater than for any other State; Penn- 
svylvania comes next, with 49,970,774; New York third, with 
43,734,962 ; Illinois fourth, with 25,116,732; New Jersey fifth, 
with 24,416,770; and Ohio sixth, with 21,096,833. The number 
transported in the middle group of States, having a population 
of 12,374,510, was 126,735,899 (which is exclusive of those car- 
ried on New York city elevated roads), a number about ten 
times its population. The number transported in the Southern 
group was 14,087,866, a number 2,500,000 greater than the pres- 
ent population of this group, The number transported in the 
Western and South-western group, having a population of 
20,045,070, was 87,614,699, a number 4.4 times as great as its 
population; the low average for this group arises from em- 
bracing in it the comparatively undeveloped North-western and 
South-western States. The number transported in the Pacific 
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group, having a population of 1,480,272, was 11,870,626, a num- 
ber more than eight times its population. 

The number of passengers moved one mile in the New England 
group was 1,187,719,657, at a charge of 2.15 cents per mile ; in 
the Middle States’ group, 2 489,766,204, at a charge of 2.17 sear 
per mile ; in the Southern group, 613,891,085, at a charge of 2 
cents per mile; in the Western group, 3,834,082,895, at a tee 
of 2.56 cents per mile; in the Pacific group, 415,849,833, at a 
charge of 2.84 cents per mile. The total movement in all the 
roads equaled 8,541,309,674 persons moved one mile, at a charge 
of 2.42 cents per passenger per mile.* 


The comparative safety of railway travel is shown by the 
following statistics, taken from the tenth census: Out of 
269,583,340 passengers carried in 1883, 143 were killed, 60 by 
causes beyond their control, and 82 through their own care- 
lessness. This ratio is as one person killed to every 1,585,000 
persons traveling on the rail; and one person injured to every 
half-million passengers. The casualties fatal and non-fatal to 
employees are in much higher proportion. Out of 419,000 
employees 260 were killed, or as one in 1,600; and 3,617 were 
injured, or as a little less than one per cent. 

It would seem from this showing that the immunity from 
fatal accident in riding on the railroad is very great. It would 
appear almost safer to travel than to stay at home. The danger 
ratio of employees is much higher. 

In the remaining part of this paper we may very properly 
examine the question: whether danger is to be apprehended to 
the material and moral interests of the people, to our civiliza- 
tion, to the public morals, and to the future peace and safety 
of the nation from the massing and wielding of such immense 
capital in our railroads? Freely conceding the great material 
and commercial benefits accruing to the world by means of the 
railroad, is danger to be feared to the liberties and welfare of 
the people? Great railroad combinations are formed ; enor- 
mous accumulations of capital are gathered into few hands, and 
vast irresponsible power is created, threatening the property 
and business of individuals and of the millions of citizens. 

Consider a few patent facts: The politics and the legislation 
of the country, both as to Territories, States, and the United 
States, are notoriously manipulated by railroad magnates, in 


* Poore’s Manual of Railroads, 1884. 
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the interest of grasping, soulless railroad corporations. Money 
and influence are skillfully and unscrupulously used to secure 
desired legislation. There has probably not been a territorial 
Legislature held in twenty years where legislation has not been 
procured more favorable to the railroad corporation than to the 
people represented in those Legislatures. All railroads will 
combine in seeking general or special railroad legislation, while 
only the people of a limited area will unite in opposing oppres- 
sive railroad legislation in that area. 

The same is, doubtless, true as to State Legislatures and the 
election of State senators and representatives; and is it not 
equally and eminently true of Congressional elections, both to 
the Senate and the House? The scandals of the Credit 
Mobilier will not soon be forgotten. They smirched honored 
names. The aid rendered by Congress in loans to the Pacific 
railroads has been requited by systematic and persistent en- 
deavor on the part of those corporations to evade payment of 
interest on those loans. Laws have been passed and processes 
instituted to secure the payment of those loans, which, up to 
this time, have been too successfully eluded. 


The large quantities of public lands granted to great railroad... 


monopolies have still further tended to reduce the resources “of 
the people and lavish them upon grasping, blasted corpora- 
tions. The vast amount of patronage and“control these rail- 
roads have, by their nearly half a million dependent employees, 
largely augments their power to corrupt elections and to bribe 
lawmakers. A hundred and twenty tlousand offices are said 
to be at the disposal of the President of the United States, and 
this has been cited as imperiling the purity of elections. Yet 
the families of 419,000 railroad employees in the United States 
are dependent upon the nod and beck of railroad magnates. 

These railroads have the power to oppress the producers of 
the country by demanding and receiving extortionate rates for 
transporting passengers and freight upon local routes, and 
upon routes where competition does not prevent such extor- 
tion, and for short distances. Repeated instances have been 
cited, where all the transported article could possibly bear has 
been charged for freights. The oppression of employees, by 
compelling overwork and by scanty wages, is a liability which 
will require vigilant attention. 
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A more serious question remains to be considered, namely, 
the flagrant Sabbath desecration practiced by all the railroads, 
and the injury this must cause to public morals and to civil 
order and safety. Before preparing this article inquiries were 
addressed to leading officials of all the principal railroad com- 
panies, as follows, namely: “1. What number of employees are 
there on your roads? 2. What proportion of your business is 
done on the Sabbath day? 3. What proportion of your em- 
ployees work on the Sabbath day?” Of the Pennsylvania 
Sentral Railway Company, this additional question was asked, 
namely: “ What damage and what loss of life resulted to your 
roads during your railway strike a few years ago?” This ques- 
tion has not been answered. The following answers have been 
received, namely : 

From J. H. Rutter, Esq., President New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company : 


We employ about 15,000 men. Probably not one half of our 
usual daily business is done on the Sabbath day. We run through 
passenger trains and through freight trains on Sunday ; but not 
as many on Sundays as on week days. Your third question I 
cannot answer, except ri grsiger gg sD I should say not one half 
of the employees work on the Sabbath day—very likely, not 
one third. 

From Charles Paine, Esq., General Superintendent of the 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and of the New York, 
Lake Erie, and Western Railroad Company, this answer has 
been given: 

I do not find any statistics which would enable me to answer 
the questions you propose, or I would take pleasure in giving 
you the desired information, 

S. R. Callaway, Esq., General Manager of the Union Pacific 
Railway, responds : 

Upon the Union Pacific Railway and its controlled lines, about 
20,000 men are employed. I cannot tell you what proportion 


work on the Sabbath day. But we endeavor to limit Sunday 
work as much as possible upon a line of its length. 


These are substantially all the answers received from a dozen 
or fifteen letters. The officials were obviously disinclined, if 
they were able, to give the information sought. This is proba- 
bly all the light obtainable from these sources. But it is noto 
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rious that much passenger and freight work is done on the 
Sabbath day by all the railroads. 

The effect is injurious in several ways. 1. To all the peo- 
ple living upon or near railroads, where the steam whistle 
and the rushing train flagrantly defy the Sabbath law, and 
accustom aged and young alike to become familiar with open 
detiance of divine and human law, general laxity of morals 
must ensue. 2. The injury to railroad employees is more di- 
rect and deadly. Thousands of railroad employees know no 
Sabbath from one year’s end to another. On all the railroads 
in North America there are 600,000 employees. If we take 
President Rutter’s average—one third—we have 200,000 men 
who are required to violate God’s law and the civil law as well, 
and to live without the Sabbath. Can words measure the in- 
evitable demoralization which must ensue? Most properly 
and commendably the railroad employees are required to be 
sober men. Should they not also be prevented from becom- 
ing morally irresponsible? Is it surprising that men compelled 
habitually to be immoral should become communists and nihil- 
ists, and on occasion should raise the red flag, and should waste 
and destroy? If railroad corporations thus sow to the wind, 
the whirlwind of disaster will not be far behind. Can ecorpora- 
tions more than individuals violate moral law with impunity ? 

It may be said that to stop railroad travel on Sunday would 
work a hardship to travelers. To forbid secular business and 
work on the Sabbath, as the civil law does, to the non-travel- 
ing public, may be inconvenient to all those who do not care 
for the Sabbath, but should Sabbath laws be therefore abro- 
gated and the civil Sabbath be abolished ? 

It is urged that it is wasteful of perishable freights to delay 
them by stopping Sunday trains. Then, let them be started 
on Monday rather than on Saturday or Sunday. It is also 
urged that live freight should be hurried through in kindness 
to the animals transported, and that to delay cattle trains, by 
non-Sunday travel, would be cruelty to animals. In some of 
the States the law requires railroads not to keep the cattle in 
ears beyond thirty-six hours. It would be humane to require 
all cattle trains to lie over for feeding and rest on the Sabbath. 
That to enforce non-Sunday travel and freighting on railroads 
would cost something, is admitted; but the present mora! gain 
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and, in the long run, the future material gain would far out- 
measure the loss. 

The interest of the railroads imperatively demands the sus- 
pension of this Sunday violation. Public morals, public safety 
and order demand that this flagrant Sabbath desecration should 
cease. It should be done, peacefully and without compulsion, 
as a measure of supreme importance to the railroad corpora- 
tions and to the public welfare. If it be not done voluntarily, 
and by the voice of a healthy public sentiment, it will come 
after loss and riot and waste of life and great public disaster ; 
but it were far better to have it come by peaceful and moral 
means than by reaction after wide-spread ruin. 

If slavery had been peacefully abolished, even though it 
had cost many thousand millions to pay for the slaves, the far 
greater loss of life and property wasted by war would have 
been avoided. Railroads, publicists, legislators, and voters will 
do well to heed the teachings of history, whieks enforce relig- 
ious morality as the foundation of civil order and civil liberty. 





> 





Arr. V.—RECENT CHECKS TO MODERN UNBELIEF.* 
Part I].—Criticat. 
Ir is generally and confidently acknowledged by the highest 
authorities of the school of modern critical unbelief that there 
are certain books in the New Testament which are unquestion- 
ably genuine. Such men as Baur and Strauss, Renan and the 
author of “Supernatural Religion,” for example, agree in ac- 
cepting Romans, First and Second Corinthians, Galatians, and 
the Apocalypse as books incontestably genuine and authentic. 
-That is, these representative leaders of modern learned unbe- 
lief agree with catholic Christians in holding fast by the un- 
questionable genuineness of about one fourth of the New Tes- 
tament, and that, a fourth containing over and over again all the 
essential facts and doctrines of the Gospel. In regard to the 
remaining books of the New Testament, the position originally 
taken up by Baur and his more immediate followers was, that 


* “Some Recent Checks and Reverses Sustained by Modern Unbelief.” By Rev. 
Alexander Mair, D.D. ‘The Monthly Interpreter” (Edinburgh), Feb., 1885, 
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they were composed far on in the second century, and mainly 
between A. D. 130 and 170. 

It is a well-known fact that of late years many previously 
unknown manuscripts of valuable ancient books have been dis- 
covered throughout the libraries and convents of the south and 
east. It is most important and strengthening to our faith to 
know that these discoveries tend decidedly to confirm the cath- 
olic view in regard to the date of the New Testament books, 
namely, that they were all written within the apostolic age. 
We will now adduce a few illustrations of this statement. 

We begin with the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas,” which 
was written about A. D. 120. Until 1859 it was known only 
in an imperfect form, the first four and a half chapters being 
extant in Latin but not in the original Greek. At the close of 
the fourth chapter it contains these words, “as it is written, 
Many are called, few chosen.” The expression here quoted 
is found nowhere in ancient sacred literature except Matt. 
xxii, 14.* Hence the conclusion was naturally drawn that this 
was a quotation from Matthew, and that the quotation was 
made as if it was acknowledged Scripture. Dut the unbeliev- 
ing school, in effect, replied, “No. This is only the Latin 
translation. The quotation was very likely inserted by the 
translator, who was some biased Christian. If we only had 
the original Greek, we should find that it is not there.” Well, 
two original Greek copies have now been discovered, one by 
Tischendorf at Mount Sinai in 1859, and another more lately at 
Constantinople by Bryennios, now Metropolitan of Nicomedia. 
Ka And what is the result? The old Latin version is absolutely 
A correct ; for the quotation is found in the original Greek almost 
exactly as in Matthew. The conclusion from this is obvious; 
the Gospel of Matthew was already written and apparently ac- 
knowledged as Scripture. It is noteworthy that the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion” still endeavors to wriggle out of the 
iron grasp of the necessary inference. In a way which must 
fill many readers with amazement, if not with something worse, 
he still struggles to show that it is not a quotation from Mat- 
Lia thew at all, but from 2 (4) Esdras viii, 3: “There be many 
created, but few shall be saved.” Surely comment is unneces- 
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* It is also found, of course, in the Textus Receptus in Matt. xx, 16; but there it 
is probably not genuine. [Westcott and Hert insert it in the margin.] 
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sary. The discovery of the Greek copies of Barnabas settles 
the question on the side of the catholic view, as even Hilgen- 
feld, the present head of Baur’s school, most cordially admits.* 

In the year 1842 there was discovered at Mount Athos a 
copy of the long-lost work of Hippolytus, “The Refutation of 
all Heresies.” The author lived at the close of the second 
century and the beginning of the third. This discovery has 
proved one of the first importance for various reasons, and very 
especially for the references or quotations therein given from 
the works or teaching of the ancient heretics. Now it is well 
known that Baur regarded the Gospel of John as written about 
A.D. 160-170. But what do we learn from Hippolytus? He 
deals at length with the heresy of Basilides, who flourished 
about A. D. 125, and he tells us that this heresiarch fell back 
on the gospels, specially including John, for support to 
his views. He writes: “ And this, he [Basilides] says, is that 
which has been stated in the gospels; He ‘was the true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’” + 
This quotation is unquestionably from John i, 9, and it is 
scarcely less questionable that according to the laws of Greek 
grammar Hippolytus puts the quotation into the mouth of 
Basilides, and even seems to quote from a book of his which he 
has in his eye. In other words, John was not written after 
A. D.160, as Baur holds, but before the time of Basilides; that 
is, before A. D. 125. It may be noticed, also, that Basilides 
refers in the above quotation to “the gospels,” and uses them 
as being of acknowledged authority. 

The so-called “ Clementine Homilies” played a most impor- 
tant part in the hands of Beur and his immediate followers, in 
the contest as to the dates of the New Testament books. Down 
to 1853, it will be remembered, these Homilies existed only in 
an imperfect copy which stopped short in the middle of Hom- 
ily xix, chap. 14; eleven chapters and a half of Homily xix, 
and the whole of Homily xx being lost. The date of their 


* Hilgenfeld holds that Barnabas was written in A. D. 97, and that the refer- 
ence proves, “das ein Evangelium, sei es nun das des Matthius selbst oder ein 
demselben verwandtes, schon gottesdienstlich gebraucht, als heilige Schrift 
angesehen ward.”’—Zinleitung in das Neue Testament, p. 38. 

+ ‘Refutation of all Heresies,” book vii, 22. For English, see Clark’s Transla- 
tion, vol. i, p. 276; and for Greek, Charteris, “ Canonicity,” p. 173. 
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composition is assigned to the middle of the second century, or 
a little later, say about A. D. 160. 

We restrict our attention at present solely to the bearing of 
the Homilies on the Gospel of John. Baur contended that 
they contained no proof of the existence of the fourth gospel 
at the date of their composition. It is true that even in the 
imperfect edition we have quotations or reminiscences from 
John, which seem unmistakable to the ordinary reader, and 
which, if they occurred in any modern author, would be unhes- 
itatingly referred to the fourth gospel. We read in Homily 
iii, chap. 52, these words: “ Wherefore he [Christ], being the 
true prophet, said, I am the gate of life; he who entereth 





4 through me entereth into life,” a passage which can scarcely 
ii fe fail to recall John x, 9, “I am the door: by me if any man 
ae enter in, he shall be saved.” In the same chapter of Homily 
i iii we further read: “‘ Wherefore also he cried and said, .. . 





My sheep hear my voice,” an expression which seems obviously 
quoted from John x, 27, “ My sheep hear my voice.” What 
makes it still more likely that these quotations are taken from 
John is the fact that they are both found in the same chapter 
of the Homilies, and correspond to passages in the same chap- 
ter of the fourth gospel, a circumstance most naturally aecount- 
ed for by the theory of actual quotation. Once more, the old 
and imperfect edition of the Homilies contains, in Homily xi, 
chap. 26, the statement, “ For thus the Prophet has sworn to 
us, saying, Verily I say to you, unless ye be regenerated by liv- 
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ing water into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

44 you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven,” a passage which 

2: naturally appears to contain a free but undoubted reference to 

John iii, 5, “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 

, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” Such were the 

, references to John in the older edition of the Homilies, and 

is | yet Baur and his followers, like the author of “ Supernatural 

t teligion,” could hold that they contained no proof of the ex- 

\ ; istence of that gospel, and therefore it did not exist, or just 

ee came into existence, at the time when the Homilies were writ- 

ip ten. Consequently John could not have been written before 
“ A. D. 160, the approximate date of the Homilies. 


’ 


a: But we now have the “Clementine Homilies” entire in 


Greek. In the year 1853 Dressel published a complete edition 
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from a manuscript which he had found in the Ottobonian 
Library in the Vatican. Now it so happens that the new and 
concluding fragment contains testimony of the utmost impor- 
tance. For one thing, it settles that the author of the Homilies 
knew and used Mark, which had been doubtful up to that date. 
3ut it also settles to all reasonable minds the fact of the pre- 
vious existence and the use of John. In the portion discovered 
by Dressel we have the following passage in Homily xix, chap. 
22, “ Whence our Teacher, when we inquired of him in regard 
to the man who was blind from his birth, and recovered his 
sight, if this man sinned, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind, answered, Neither did he sin at all, nor his parents, but 
that the power of God might be made manifest through him 
in healing sins of ignorance.”* This passage & obviously a 
free but real quotation from John ix, 1-3: “ And as Jesus 
passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his birth. And 
his disciples asked him, saying, Master, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus answered, 
Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him.” So obvious 
is the quotation that the controversy may now be regarded as 
settled in the estimation of reasonable men. Hilgenfeld, the 
present head of the dying Tiibingen school, at once acknowl- 
edged the question as finally closed.t “ Volkmar admitted 
and admits that the fact of the use of the gospel must be con- 
sidered as proved. The author of “Supernatural Religion” 
stands alone in stil! resisting this conviction, but the result, I 
suspect, will be only to show in stronger relief the one-sidea- 
ness of his critical method.” ¢ 

We now come to another interesting and most important 
point. It is well known that Tatian, the Assyrian, who 
flourished about A. D. 150-170, and of whom we possess one 
work, his Address to the Greeks, was the author of another 
work called the “ Diatessaron.” The testimony of antiquity is 
so uniform and distinct that thus far there never could be any 


* For the Greek of the quotations from the Homilies, see Charteris, “ Canon- 
icity,” pp. 184, £; or Sanday, “ The Gospels in the Second Century,” pp. 287, #7. 
The English given above is from Clark’s Translation. 

+ “ Kinleitung,” p. 43, f,, note. 

¢ Sanday, “ The Gospels in the Second Century,” p. 288. 
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reasonable doubt. This “ Diatessaron,” as the name naturally 
implies, is declared by ancient writers to have been a Harmony 
of the four gospels. The importance attached to this fact by 
eatholie scholars and critics on the one hand, and by Baur and 
his school on the other, was naturally very great. If, as eatho- 
lie critics generally held, it was a veritable Harmony, it was 
a clear proof that at the time when it was constructed, and 
of course long previously, four gospels were regarded as occu- 
pying a position quite distinct, approaching to what we call 
canonical, Further, critics of this class naturally considered 
that these gospels must have been the present four. But if so, 
then John must have been received in the time of Tatian as 
genuine, so that it could not possibly have seen the light only 
so late as A.D. 160, or even later, as Baur’s school maintained. 
It was therefore of the utmost importance for this school to 
undermine the argument of the catholic critics by showing 
that the “ Diatessaron ” was no Harmony whatever of the four 
canonical gospels. The English reader may see how this is 
attempted by the author of “ Supernatural Religion” in his 
second volume (pp. 152, 7). He makes statements like the 
following: “There is no authority for saying that Tatian’s 
gospel was a Harmony of four gospels at all.” “No one 
seems to have seen Tatian’s Harmony, for the very good reason 
that there was no such work.” And again: “It is obvious that 
there is no evidence whatever connecting Tatian’s gospel with 
those in our canon.” * 

The question, however, seems of late to have been finally 
settled to the utter discomfiture of the school of Baur, and 
the complete demonstration of the perfect correctness of the 
traditional view. According to the testimony of antiquity, 
Ephraem the Syrian wrote a commentary on Tatian’s Diates- 
saron. The commentary was regarded as hopelessly lost until 
lately, when an Armenian translation of it was found in the 
library of the Mechitarist monks, in the island of S. Lazzaro at 
Venice. This translation was published in Latin in 1876 by 
Professor Mésinger of Salzburg.t Now, Professor Zaln of 


* “Supernatural Religion,” vol. ii, pp. 158, 160, 161. 

+ The title is: ‘ Evangelii concordantis expositio facta aS. Ephraemo, in Lati- 
num translata a J. B. Aucher, Mechitarista, cujus versionem emendavit, annota- 
tionibus illustravit et edidit G. Moesinger, Venetiis,” etc., 1976. 
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Erlangen has lately subjected this ancient commentary to a 
most thorough-going criticism and treatment, and that with 
the most interesting and astonishing results. It turns out 
actually to be Ephraem’s Commentary on Tatian’s Diatessa- 
ron. We therefore now know exactly what was the nature of 
Tatian’s famous work. And what is the result? It is found 
to be a consecutive gospel narrative constructed out of a blend- 
ing of our four canonical gospels on a somewhat free principle. 
And Tatian uses John the most extensively of all the gospels, 
and adopts the chronology of that gospel as the frame-work of 
his Harmony. “It may be observed that a difference is so far 
made between the evangelists that the text of St. John is 
almost completely adopted, perhaps with the sole exception of 
chapter iv, 46-54; next in completeness comes that of St. 
Matthew, while St. Luke and St. Mark are much more incom- 
pletely represented.” * The meaning of all this is obvious. 
The Tiibingen school, in their blind and desperate attempt to 
maintain the late origin of all the gospels, and especially of 
John, have suffered themselves again to be misled. In the 
words of Professor Wace: “ There is no longer any doubt that 
all four gospels existed in full, and substantially as we now 
have them, in the time of Tatian, and therefore of Justin Mar- 
tyr;” for, as the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” expressly 
acknowledges, “ Tatian simply made use of the same gospel as 
his master, Justin Martyr,” + who died probably in A. D. 148. 

One other point remains on which we wish to say a few 
words. It is the issue of the controversy in regard to “ Mar- 
cion’s gospel.” This heretic was a native of Pontus, but lived 
and flourished at Rome in the time of Justin Martyr, that is, 
about A. D. 140. He used a gospel which, according to the 
consent of antiquity, and especially of Lrenzeus, Tertullian, and 
Epiphanius, was a mutilated Luke. There was no substantial 
reason for doubting this statement. but if it was true, then it 
was plain that Luke must have been written a considerable 
time before A.D. 140. This could not be admitted by Baur 
and his immediate followers, whose hypothesis required them 
to hold the late origin of that gospel. What was then to be 

* Article by Professor Wace, “ Expositor,” Oct., 1882, p.301. Comp. Charteris, 


“Croall Lectures for 1882,” pp. 177, ff 
t Vol. ii, p. 159. 
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done? Of course, Marcion’s gospel must be held and proved 
to be the earlier and the original gospel, of which that of Luke 
was only a later enlargement.* 

In Germany, the rectification of this grievous error came 
in its final stage, to its honor be it said, from within Baur’s 
own school. Volkmar and Hilgenfeld, two distinguished 
members of the school, were not only led by their own study 
to renounce the view of Baur and return to the traditional view, 
but by their thorough investigation as nearly proved as such a 
thing could be proved that the ancient view was right, and that 
Luke was the original from which Marcion had derived his 
gospel by mutilation. So effectual was the demonstration, 
that Ritschl was convinced, and even Baur withdrew from his 
original position. The question may now be regarded as finally 
settled in Germany in favor of the priority and originality of 
the Gospel of Luke.t The statement of the fathers is proved 
to be substantially correct, and Marcion’s gospel turns out to 
be a mutilation of Luke. 

But the matter was not so speedily brought to a conclusion 
in England. The author of “ Supernatural Religion,” as might 
have been anticipated, still held out. He could even write: 
“The statement of the fathers, that Marcion’s gospel was no 
original work, but a mutilated version of Luke, is unsupported 
by a single historical or critical argument ;” and again, “ If we 
except the gospel according to the Hebrews, Marcion’s gospel 
is the oldest evangelical work of which we hear any thing, and 
it ranks jar ahove the third Synoptic in that respect.” + But 
Dr. Sanday in his well-known volume, “ The Gospels in the Sec- 
ond Century,” entered once more into an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the question, and succeeded in practically demonstrating 
the priority and originality of Luke. So convincing is his 
argument that he has had the unlooked-for satisfaction of see- 
ing even the author of “Supernatural Religion,” after the ex- 
ample of abler and wiser men, withdrawing from his wild 
position, and finally admitting that Luke, and not Marcion’s 


* See Baur, “ Kritische Untersuchungen,” pp. 397-427. 

+“Es geniigt zu bemerken, dass das Vorhandensein des Lucas vor Marcion 
von Volkmar, Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, und Zeller, nachgewiesen wurde.”— 
Holtzmann, “ Die syn. Evangelien,” p. 403. 


t‘‘ Supernatural Religion,” vol. ii, pp. 138, f, 4th edition. The Italics are ours, 
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mutilation, is the true original. He now acknowledges that 
Dr. Sanday’s “ able examination of Marcion’s gospel has con- 
vinced us that our earlier hypothesis is untenable, . . . and, 
consequently, that our third Synoptic existed in his time, and 
was substantially in the hands of Marcion.” He says that Dr. 
Sanday’s argument must “ prove irresistible to all” critics, and 
tliat “it is not possible reasonably to maintain” his previous 
view.* After such an admission coming from such a quarter, 
we may safely say with Professor Salmon of Dublin, “ The 
theory that Marcion’s form [of the gospel] is the original, may 
be said to be now completely exploded.” 

In the preceding pages we have dwelt on individual points 
by way of illustration; it now remains for us to give an in- 
dication of the general current of the tide of opinion in the 
critical world. Even in the negative critical world, in the 
very school of Baur himself, the current of opinion in regard 
to the dates of the leading books of the New Testament has 
begun distinctly to flow back. A brief general statement will 
be sufficient to make this luminous. Baur regarded Matthew 
as written after A. D. 130; Hilgenfeld, the present head of 
Baur’s school, holds it to have been written immediately 
(et@éwc) after the destruction of Jerusalem, say about A. D. 
70; while Renan regards it as written about A. D. 84. Baur 
originally regarded Luke and Mark as written about A. D. 150 
or later; but both Hilgenfeld and Renan agree in placing their 
date more or less decidedly within the first century, and there- 
fore within the apostolic age. The case with John is very 
instructive. Baur regarded it as written about A. D. 160, or 
even 170; Hilgenfeld assigns it to A. D. 1380-140; while 
Renan, after a good deal of vacillation, holds at present to 
about A. D. 125. Baur held Acts to be written about the 
middle of the second century ; Hilgenfeld regards it as written 
after the close of the first century, but maintains that the 
portions narrated in the first person were the genuine work of 
Luke ; while Renan assigns it to the first century. Baur re- 
garded Romans, First and Second Corinthians, and Galatians 
as the only genuine Pauline epistles ; but in addition to these, 
Hilgenfeld accepts also First Thessalonians, Philippians, and 
Philemon ; while Renan, also in addition, accepts First and 

* “ Supernatural Religion,” complete edition (1879), vol. ii, pp. 138, f. 
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Second Thessalonians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
and although he regards Ephesians as doubtful, yet he says 
that “in any case it belongs to the apostolic age.” Baur 
relegated all, or almost all, the remaining books of the New 
Testament, except the Revelation of John, to the second cent- 
ury. Besides those specitied above, Hilgenfeld assigns to the 
tirst century Hebrews (c. A. D. 66) and James (A. D. 81-96) ; 
while Renan assigns to the same century Ephesians, Hebrews, 
James, and 1 Peter. To sum up in a general way, we have 
this approximate result. According to Baur, we have only 
about one fourth of the New Testament belonging to the first 
century ; according to Hilgenfeld, we have nearly three fourths, 
and according to Renan, decidedly more than three fourths, 
falling within the first century, and therefore within the limits 
of the apostolic age. This surely indicates a very decided and 
significant retreat.* 

Such are a few of the checks or even reverses sustained of 
late years by the critics of the extreme negative school, and 
such is their substantial retreat. The general result of the 
whole is most significant and confirmatory of the catholic 
belief in regard to the age of the leading books of the New 
Testament. And let it be noted that the strength of the 
argument is to be seen not so much in the points separately 


* It may be interesting and helpful to clearness to fix our attention more par- 
ticularly on the four gospels. The following table gives the approximate dates 
according to different critics, and speaks for itself: 
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Baar. Volkmar. Hilgenfeld Keim Renan. | Schenkel Holtamann. Weiss. Meyer. 
Matt..' 130+ | 1054 TO04 66 84 70 c. 67 70+) 60-70 
Mark,| 150+ 73 81 + 100 76 58 c. 68 69 60-70 
Luke, |e. 150 1 ¢. 100 90 94 80 70+! 80 | 70-80 
John,| 160+ 155 130 + 130 25 20 100-183 (¢.95 | 80 

600 433, 396 386 379 328 327 314 | 285 
onlin : 


The above table may be accepted as approximately correct. We have added up 
the different columns (making allowances), in order that the eye may see the gen- 
eral results more distinctly. They are very significant. The sum under Baur is 
600, and by comparing with this the sum under the other authors respectively, 
we see the aggregate retreat in regard to time in each case. We append Meyer 
as a specimen of the liberal but positive critic, only for comparison. We close 
the note with the words of Holtzmann himself: “ Wir finden in der Tiibinger 
Schule eine allgemeine Riickheweguny, bis znletzt Hilgenfeld die evangelische 
Literatur in einer Zeit zum Abscliluss bringt, wo sie nach Baur erst angefangen 
Laer. —HoLtaMann, “ Die synoptischen Evangelien,” p. 403. 
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as in the general drift of the whole. Every new discovery 
has not only fallen in harmoniously with the view commonly 
held in the Church, but has distinctly tended to confirm it, 
while in some cases it has been dead against the extreme sehotl 
of unbelief. Moreover, the distinct and general tendency of 
the leading authorities on the side of negative criticism has 
been to move the date of the chief New Testament books 
back nearer and nearer to the apostolic age, until at last, 
instead of only one fourth, they agree that about three fourths 
of the New Testament were actually written before the death 
of the apostle John. 

When the age of historical criticism came, it was impossible 
that the books of the New Testament could escape the fire. 
They had of necessity to pass through the ordeal just like 
other ancient books, and it will be found in the long run that 
it was well for the Church that it was so. We have reason to 
believe that the battle of the dates is drawing near its close, 
with the victory obviously inclining to the side of the catholic 
view, namely, that the ‘Christian Scriptures belong to the 
apostolic age. When the battle has once been fought out, 
and‘our sacred books have been proved and acknowledged even 
by negative critics themselves to fall within the first century, 
we may reasonably hope that a day will dawn of firmer faith 
than ever in these books. After they have stood the fire of 
such criticism as no ancient books have ever undergone, and 
the unwilling testimony of enemies is found substantially to 
coincide with that of friends, surely all future ages may regard 
them as practically unassailable. The battle had to be fought 
out; but the end is now in view, and fought out once, it is 
fought out forever. 

One of the most brilliant of our scientific writers draws a 
vivid picture of the “fear and powerless anger” with which 
he supposes some Christians contemplate the advance of the 
“realm of matter and of law,” that is, of physical science. 
As drawn by him, the pieture is a sad one, But one sadder 
still sometimes presents itself on the side of unbelief. Here 
is a man who was cradled in the Christian faith, and brought 
up in a reverent belief in the New Testament. But when he 
grew up to manhood, he came into contact with the advanced 
criticism, let us say, of Baur and hie school. It was to him 
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something quite new and startling. He was completely car- 
ried away by the originality of the principle which underlies 
the criticism ; by the power, learning, and ingenuity with which 
the great master of the school supported it; and he ended in 
cordially accepting the position of extreme negation. In his 
own eyes he now became a free man, standing on the lofty 
rock of unassailable criticism, in the high, clear air far above 
the ignorant and superstitious multitude who grope in the 
twilight of the valley below. He has confinued on in this 
course for years; he has, perhaps, proclaimed his views from 
the platform and the press; he has committed himself hand 
and foot to his position, and has become hardened in it. He 
is now, by “habit and repute,” a member of the most enlight- 
ened school of infallible criticism ; a well-known antagonist of 
superstitious supernaturalism, and, it may be, a prophet of the 
speedy downfall of Christianity. But as his generation glides 
away, a younger race of critics arise. They grow up accus- 
tomed to the negative criticism, and are not so easily bewil- 
dered and misled by the glamour of its novelty and ingenuity. 
They examine things more calmly, and in a healthier spirit ; 
they almost unanimously give up the extreme negative position 
as utterly untenable, and retreat toward the catholic position. 
3ut what of our older friend? He has renounced his original 
faith, he has committed himself to his unbelief, and now it 
appears that he has been all wrong from the first! He has 
declared himself too publicly and too dogmatically, and it is 
too late for him to change. He is left high and dry by the 
receding tide, to maunder over his old arguments and objec- 
tions, while the generation around looks on with pity or a 
smile. Doomed to see the conclusions of his infallible eriti- 


cism rejected even by its friends—condemned to live to see the 
sacrifice of his faith in the New Testament proved to be a huge 
blunder and mistake—too proud, too crystallized, and too old 
to change—surely such a man presents to us one of the very 
saddest of spectacles; and, unhappily, it is one which is not 
altogether a mere picture of the imagination. 
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Arr. VI.—THE CONGO. 


Tue legend that tells how Alexander of Macedon wept be- 
cause his career of conquest was cut short for want of a field 
for its further extension, not only shows him to have been 
weakly sentimental, but also very inadequately informed in re- 
spect to the extent of the world. Other conquerors may have 
had like thoughts, though not so much since it was written, 
“Columbus has given a new world to the kingdom of Castile 
and Leon.” From that time the “ star of empire ” set out anew 
on its westward course, and it has gone onward till there is no 
longer an unoccupied West to invite its farther progress. But 
as that progress followed pretty closely the lines of - latitude, 
it left on either side, and especially. within the opposite hemi- 
sphere, vast unexplored regions for future occupation. It has 
thus happened that the earth’s great garden, a continent itself, 
that lies among the seas southward from Europe, has engaged 
a comparatively small share of the world’s interest for three 
centuries. Bui the day has at length dawned upon “ the 
Dark Continent,” and for the adventurous spirits of the im- 
mediate future, traders, naturalists, or missionaries, Africa is 
becoming “the land of promise.” 

But, in waking up to the fact that there is an Africa, they 
who now begin to think and speak of it as an inviting field for 
study or enterprise must not forget that that fair land has been 
the arena upon which some of the greatest exploits of history, 
and also of prehistoric times, have been enacted. Within its 
area the Pharaohs built the pyramids, and shaped those mas- 
sive monoliths, the obelisks and sphinxes at which our self-com- 
placent age gazes with the vacant wonder of children. At the 
_ dawn of history Egypt, the seat of an advanced civilization, was 
already passing to its decadence. Rome, in her campaign of a 
thousand years for the conquest and plunder of the nations, 
encountered her most formidable antagonists in Africa, whose 
warriors carried victory to the very gates of the City of the 
Seven Hills. In medieval times the Italian republics found 
their mercantile supremacy challenged by the apparently insig- 
nificant States of Barbary, and even when the achievements 
of the Spanish navigator were sending Spain’s hidalgos across 
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the western ocean, intent on spoliation and the spread of the 
Catholic faith, Portugal was quietly feeling her way down 
the African coast, till, passing its southern extremity, her 
adventurous mariners turned again northward, planting their 
colonies from Mozambique to the Red Sea. 

The Africa of which we now purpose to write is, however, 
quite another than the fringe of small states that lie between 
the Midland Sea and the wastes of the Sahara and the littorals 
of the two oceans. We are to consider the vast region hitherto 
almost entirely unknown, but toward which the eyes of the 
world are turning—the habitat of that most distinctive of the 
races of men, the Negro. Even he has been recognized from 
the earliest times as a social factor, but all along only as a slave. 
In that relation Egypt has given him a place on her stony monu- 
ments; and from that unknown date in the forgotten past till 
yesterday, the vast unknown regions of Africa were the har- 
vest-field for the supply of the world’s slave-markets. And 
now at length the descendants of the slaves stolen from Africa 
to serve the Anglo-Saxon freemen of America, insular and 
continental, have strangely become loyal and emancipated sub- 
jects of the British sovereign, or else enfranchised freemen of 
our great Republic. Evidently a beneficent Providence, which 
contemplated the end from the beginning, was present to over- 
rule the white man’s iniquitous lust for gain as manifested in 
the enslavement of the Negro race; and the denouement of that 
long-continued tragedy in human history is at length beginning 
to appear. 

The coasts of intertropical Africa have for three hundred 
years been possessed and partially occupied by some of the prin- 
cipal nations of Europe; but all the vast interior, beyond a 
narrow fringe washed by the sea, has remained a terra incognita. 
The school geographies and atlases used by the older half of 
those now living displayed the whole interior of Africa as an un- 


known waste, varied only by the mythical * Mountains of the 
Moon.” But with the advent of the current century the deep 
silence began to be interrupted. Mungo Park pushed his way 
by Timbuctoo down the Niger, and paid the forfeit of his life 
for his temerity ; and after him the Landers brothers, pursuing 
the same course, debouched into the ocean, thus solving one of 
the geographical enigmas of the age. Afterward came Barth, 
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and Baker, and Burton, and Speke and Grant, and Cameron, 
and Schweinfurth, and a multitude more, all of whom made 
tentative efforts toward solving the mysteries of the wonderful 
unknown land of the black man. A Gallico-American, Du 
Chaillu, made excursions inward beyond the settlements along 
the western coast, and rediscovered the gorilla, the cannibals, 
and the dwarfs. But greater than all these, during the same 
years the missionary explorer, Livingstone, pierced the conti- 
nent through and through, and forever broke the spell that 
had so long made Central Africa an insoluble mystery. After 
him, inspired by his example, and intent on finding him in his 
hiding-place, came Stanley, the last, and, measured by results, 
the greatest, of African explorers. And now the great world 
has fairly waked up to the fact that there is an African conti- 
nent, itself a large portion of the solid land of the world, and 
that it possesses great possibilities in respect to human wants. 

It is well, perhaps, that this wonderful land has remained so 
little known, and therefore unappropriated by any nation, until 
now, when, under the influence of a better and more Christian 
civilization than has hitherto existed, this newly discovered 
and still unexplored region of such magnificent proportions 
may be saved from spoliation, and instead become an arena for 
the largest development of the industrial, the philanthropic, 
and the Christian enterprises of the age. And now we see the 
unprecedented spectacle of a newly discovered country of un- 
told resources preserved and consecrated by the great Christian 
powers to peace and civilization; and of these things, their 
processes and the consummation of the scheme for their accom- 
plishment, the two noble volumes now lying before us are the 
record and the assured prophecy. 

During the years 1874-77 Mr. Stanley, under the auspices of 
the proprietor of the “ New York Herald ” and of the “ Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph,” made his famous journey across the 
* Dark Continent,” from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, 
and reached Europe early in the next year. This man seems 
to have been himself a scarcely less remarkable discovery than 
the strange land of which he comes to tell us; but despite 
his unpromising earlier career, the most cautious and skep- 
tical have been compelled to recognize his personal greatness ; 
and now one of the crowned heads of Europe—Leopold II. of 
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Belgium—becomes the patron of the enterprise of which these 
books relate the beginnings. 

It is not our purpose to retell his story. “Is it not written 
in the book?” and is not the very air full of it? It is ours 
simply, in the proper and least pretentious sense, to review his 
work, to see and report what has been done, and as we may be 
able, to set in a clear light some of the salient points of the 
story, to group together and take account of the more impor- 
tant facts that have been determined, and to inake a hasty and 
necessarily incomplete estimate of the demonstrated possibili- 
ties of the things certainly ascertained. 

The accomplished results, of which these volumes are the 
record, make an addition of a new and very important chapter 
to the world’s geographical knowledge. A vast region of inter- 
tropical Africa, of which heretofore very little was known, and 
of which only comparatively small parts have been claimed by 
any foreign power, is now revealed. The remarkable fact is 
demonstrated that one of the well-known rivers of Western 
Africa discharges into the Atlantic the drainage of a region 
equal in area to that of the entire United States east of the 
Mississippi; that the basin of the Congo extends from the At- 
lantie Ocean, at about the twelfth degree of east longitude, 
eastward to the thirtieth degree, three quarters of the distance 
across the continent, to the watershed that separates the streams 
that fall severally into the two oceans. This vast basin lies 
on both sides of the equator, extending southward more than 
twelve degrees, over seven hundred geographical miles, and 
northward through eight degrees, or nearly five hundred geo- 
graphical miles. The area of this vast basin is thus seen to 
very considerably exceed a million of square miles, or more 
than twenty tines that of New York or Pennsylvania. 

The physical characteristics of this vast area are as remarka- 
ble as its extent. From west to east, and equally on both sides 
of the equator, it appears an unbroken stretc! of varied but 
never mountainous surface, well watered and drained by un- 
failing rivers, all falling into the Congo, a region of marvel- 
ous fertility, producing all the forms of tropical vegetation, 
and being, of course, the range and haunts of wild animals. 
There are elephants and buffaloes, lions and tigers, hippopota- 
muses and crocodiles, giraffes and zebras; while to the hand of 
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industry the earth readily yields the most abundant supplies of 
whatever is needed for human subsistence. 

The vastness of the African continent renders any definite 
conception of its details exceedingly difficult. The Africa of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages was the region now known as 
North Africa, extending from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 
Ocean, including the Canary Islands, and from the Mediter- 
ranean southward to a little beyond the twentieth degree of 
north latitude. Of this vast area, the desert of Sahara is the 
great feature, having Egypt and Nubia and Abyssinia to the 
eastward, and along the northern littoral, the Barbary States of 
the recent past and the Africa of Roman history. Beyond 
the Great Desert is the land of the Berbers and other strange 
peoples, of whom some account was given in a late number of 
this Review. South of the western part of this region is a 
fairly well defined section, extending from Timbuctoo to the 
Gulf of Guinea, coming down nearly to the Equator, divided 
by the Kong Mountains, with the Valley of the Niger on the 
east, and on the north-west and west the Senegambia country 
drained by the Senegal, with the Cape Verde Islands off the 
western coast, and farther southward the British colony of 
Sierra Leone, the republic of Liberia, and the kingdoms of 
Ashantee and Dahomey, and the coast towns of the Bight of 
Benin. This coast is the part of Africa best known in European 
commercial circles. Eastward from the valley of the Niger, and 
south of the Desert, is the great central basin, whose water- 
courses drain an extensive area, and converge in the vast estuary 
ealled Lake Tchad. Along the eastern coast from Cape Guarda- 
fui to Mozambique is the comparatively narrow belt, two or 
three hundred miles wide, whose waters flow through inconsid- 
erable streams into the Indian Ocean. Still farther southward 
(latitude 10 to 20 deg. S.), and extending from the ocean west- 
ward, very far toward the Atlantic coast, is the basin of the 
Zambezi, second in extent only to that of the Congo, having on 
its south side the well-known states and outlying regions of 
South Africa, and on the west the Portuguese kingdom of 
Benguela, whose waters in small rivers fall into the Atlantic. 
These great natural divisions constitute the entire area of the 
African continent, except the interior basin, drained by the 
Congo and its affluents, lying south of the Lake Tchad region 
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and north of the basin of the Zambezi, and extending from the 
Gulf of Guinea on the west to the “divide” of the water- 
courses, not far from the Indian Ocean and the head-waters 
of the Nile. 

The Congo River debouches into the Atlantic near the south- 
ern extremity of the Gulf of Guinea, about the sixth degree of 
south latitude, where it was formerly known as the Zaire, and 
recently as the “ Livingstone” river, having the state of 
Loango on the right, and that of Congo on tlie left, of the river 
banks. The volume of water that is discharged into the ocean 
has long been known to be very great, since its current is felt 
and the discoloration of the water may be seen many leagues 
from the coast, and the depth of the channel as it enters the 
sea is a hundred fathoms. Estimates of the volume of water 
regularly discharged, made from approximate calculations from 
the size and velocity of the current, show results agreeing with 
the requirements of the area drained. The first section of the 
river—to Boma, seventy miles—is an arm of the sea; and 
thence upward to Vivi there is a broad, deep, and free chan- 
nel with a moderate and steady current. Vivi is at the head 
of the lower river navigation, being at the bottom of the long 
series of rapids now called the Livingstone Falls, which con- 
tinue upward nearly two hundred miles through a semi-mount- 
ainous region, with more than fifty cataracts of various heights, 
with long intervening stretches of navigable water to the broad 
expanse “called Stanley Pool. The distance from Banana 
Point (the port of entry for sea-going vessels) to Boma is 
about seventy miles; and from Boma to Vivi, at the foot of 
the rapids, is forty miles more. From Vivi to Leopoldville, 
the station erected just above the beginning of the cataracts, 
is about two hundred miles. The vertical descent of the water 
between Stanley Pool and the river level at Vivi is not far 
from one thousand feet, and thence to the sea the fall is from 
two hundred to three hundred feet more. 

Stanley Pool is a vast inland basin of quiet water, twenty 
miles in extent from the upper entrance of the great river 
to its contraction preparatory to its long succession of leaps 
and tumbles downward to the Lower Congo. Its breadth is 
about ten miles; and the whole area is divided into unequal 
parts by a low wooded island—Buma. From Leopoldville, at 
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the lowest part of Stanley Pool, to the foot of the Stanley 
Falls, following the river, which is not very crooked, the dis- 
tance is a thousand and sixty-eight English miles, all without 
any interruption to navigation, and making a vertical descent 
of only four inches per mile. Accurate measurements show 
the elevation of the river at the foot of Stanley Falls to be 
1,511 feet above sea level. The navigable extent of the 
many afiluents, from both sides below Stanley Falls, carry 
the whole mileage up to more than five thousand. In the 
wide and elevated portion above the Stanley Falls, extend- 
ing south-eastward, is the Lualaba with its great lakes and long 
affluents, which, however, are navigable only for sinaller river 
erafts, yet largely available for both travel and transportation. 
On the right of the river, toward the great upland lakes which 
form the head-waters of the Nile—though the largest and best 
known of them, the Tanganyika, it is now ascertained sends 
its waters to the Congo—is a wide expanse of country of which 
as yet very little is known beyond its great physical character- 
istics. The outflow of water from Lake Tanganyika, in passing 
over two hundred miles westward, makes a descent of fully 
twelve hundred feet, and the south-western shore of that lake 
rises to an elevation of twenty-five hundred feet above the 
lake’s surface, so making that region the highest land in the 
Congo basin, a kind of intertropical Switzerland. The whole 
area of the region now called, by anticipation, the State of 
Congo, is not less than a million and a half square miles, every 
part of it abundantly watered and remarkably fertile, every- 
where traversed by water-ways, and productive beyond compu- 
tation of whatever is requisite to human subsistence and to 
the demands of an advanced civilization. 

The climatic conditions of this broad land are no doubt 
matters of primary interest, and especially since the notion has 
become prevalent that the climate of intertropical Africa has 
effectually forbidden the incoming of European and American 
residents. Because it is intertropical, and also a level country, 
the Congo land is, of course, a land of perpetual summer. 
Observations made at Vivi, for the year 1882, show a maxi- 
mum upward range of ninety-four degrees (Fahrenheit) in 
February and May, while June, July, and August reached only 
eighty-six, eighty-four, and eighty-five degrees respectively. 
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The minimum temperature that year was, in July and August, 
fifty-six degrees ; in June, sixty; in May and September, sixty- 
seven; in January and December, seventy. Here, as every- 
where else, there is among the natives much more dread of 
the cold than of the heat. The rain-fall for the same year 
equaled about forty-one and a half inches, of which more than 
half fell in November, December, and January. February, 
March, April, and May made an aggregate of nineteen inches, 
while June, July, August, and September, constituting the 
dry season, were almost absolutely without rain, and yet these 
months constituted the coolest season of the year. Though 
cloudy weather usually prevails in all seasons, yet the rains are 
intermittent and seldom amount to half an inch in twenty-four 
hours. Moderate winds prevail at nearly all seasons of the year. 

Questions that may be asked respecting the salubrity of the 
climate cannot be answered in a single word. The fact that 
there is found through all this region a somewhat numerous 
population (estimated at not less than fifty millions) of stalwart 
and muscular people, that there are old men of eighty or over 
still sufficiently active to be recognized as kings or heads of 
their tribes, and that there are every-where multitudes of chil- 
dren and young people—all these things sufficiently prove that 
for its own inhabitants the climate is a health-giving one. 







4 Respecting Europeans and all white men, the question becomes 
put complicated with a multitude of facts outside of merely local 
aoe conditions and influences. Changes of climatie conditions 
4 naturally call for adaptations of the physical system to meet 
ae the new requirements, the making of which may result either 
ae favorably or otherwise. In some cases chronic diseases may 
se be effectually cured, or congenital morbifie tendencies held in 


abeyance; in others the constitutional tendencies to some 


4 forms of disease may be quickened into fatal activity, or a 

u latent liability to some unhealthy development, that at home 

¥ might have remained dormant, may be hastened to its fatal 

Uy termination. The differences of conditions between a resi- 
1 " dence in Europe or the United States and one in intertropical 
oh Africa are so very considerable, that a removal to the latter 
‘ e from the former must be somewhat perilous, even although the 
te | latter may be in fact quite as favorable to health and long life. 


In every case there must be a process of acclimatizing, which 
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may or may not be attended by sickness, but is especially lia- 
ble to be; and during that process, of three or six months, 
great care must be taken to avoid exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun, and to the night air, or any form of unnecessary 
physical or mental strain. The terrible force of the rays of the 
tropical sun is apt not to be properly appreciated and guarded 
against, and the night air, continuing well into the morning, 
is only a little less dangerous. High feeding, especially on an- 
imal food, must be avoided, and dudeale drinks, even in the 
mildest forms, are superlatively evil. A wholesome and even 
generous diet, made up chiefly of farinaceous food, with vege- 
tables and fruits, is desirable, with regular and sufficiently- 
abundant sleep. With these things properly cared for, there 
is no reason to presume that the climate of Congo land is less 
healthful than our own more widely variable seasons. 

In respect to its ethnology, Congo land is the home of the typ- 
ical Negro. To the very partial observations to which these 
people have been submitted they appear to be substantially the 
same throughout; but it is quite possible that a more intimate 
acquaintance with them and their traditions will detect more or 
less of tribal differences. There appears also to be a remark- 
able uniformity in the mental conditions of the whole popula- 
tion, which is a low, but not the lowest, stage of barbarism. 
They practice the mechanical arts, of a rude kind, and to a 
small extent, and their agriculture, which is their principal in- 
dustry, though of the most primitive kind, is extensive and 
remarkably productive. As they have no winters or other sea- 
sons of unproductiveness to provide for, they escape the horrors 
of starvation that sometimes desolate the homes of more north- 
ern savages. The physical appearance of the people indicates 
the use of an abundance of food, which is also corroborated by 
‘the multitudes of children and the populousness of the country. 
Animal life is indeed decidedly sturdy and relatively whole- 
some, despite the many and great drawbacks that are insepa- 
rable from the conditions of barbarism. Politically, the people 
are divided into small tribes, each having its chief or “king,” 
who rules without any clearly defined laws, though the “ cus- 
toms” are recognized and somewhat respected. On some oc- 
casions several of these “head men” and their retainers form 
temporary confederations for aggression or defense, but these 
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are only partial and temporary. A large portion of the popu- 
lation are slaves, for any man may become a slave-holder by 
purchase or the spoils of war, but the condition of the slaves is 
not much less favorable than that of the nominally free. Polyg- 
amy is practiced without any legal restrictions, and a man’s 
greatness is often measured by the number of his wives, and of 
course women are universally the property of their husbands. 
Their religious ideas are the simplest and grossest. They 
have no idea of God, a supreme, super-mundane, and spiritual 
Ruler; neither have they any ethical code. Conscience with 
them is apparently only an undeveloped potentiality, and in- 
stead of the stoic’s sense of honor they disp!ay only the coars- 
est forms of egotism, and self-respect is replaced by supercili- 
ous vanity. Their superstition is manifested at every point. 
They recognize the preternatural in every thing, and of course 
they are universally fetich worshipers. They believe in the fut- 
ure state, which is, according to their conceptions, very much 
like the present, and like most other savages they seek to pro- 
vide for that state by offerings of whatever is most valuable at 
the grave, or to the manes of the dead. As the Greeks sacri- 
ficed a man’s slaves to accompany and serve him in the spirit 
world, and as the Hindu widow was burned upon the same fu- 
neral pile with the body of her dead husband, that the outgo- 
ing soul might be duly attended, so the Congo chief is supposed 
to be accompanied by his retinue of slaves which are slain at 
his funeral. Mr. Stanley tells of a case where “a long ago 
superannuated potentate” had died, and the whole region was 
searched over for the purchase of slaves to be murdered at his 
funeral; and at length the sickening massacre was witnessed 
by two European traders, who were powerless to prevent the 
horrible transaction. It is enough to say respecting the moral- 
ity of these Congoese, that they are heathens and barbarians, 
having, in the usual degree, the vices that universally prevail 
in such a state of society, with a corresponding absence of pos- 
itive virtues. Though overbearing to inferiors, they are not 
brave, and therefore not greatly addicted to war-making ; but, 
when out of danger, they are cruel, truculent, and altogether 
treacherous. They recognize white men as essentially a supe- 
rior race of beings, to whom they readily give their confidence, 
and to individuals of whom attachments are sometimes formed 
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not unlike that of a dog for his master; and through this influ- 
ence it may doubtless “happen that a genuine moral character 

may be evoked. 3y that mode of access the Chiristian teacher 
may be enabled to reach the latent moral element in the minds 
of these people, and so lead them to a higher moral and re- 
ligious status. Something of this kind seems to have occurred 
between Livingstone and some of his personal associates; but 
we find only the most remote approaches to any thing of a like 
nature in the relations of Stanley to his Congoese. 

The volumes now before us, as has already been suggested, 
come to the public somewhat in the form of a report of pro- 
ceedings of a commission sent out under the auspices of the 
“Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo,” an association constituted 
expressly for the proseeution of explorations on that river, of 
which association King Leopold II. of Belgium was the chief 
patron, and Mr. Stanley was the managing agent for the work 
in Africa. This has since given place to “The International 
Association of the Congo,” constituted early in the present year 
by the Berlin Conference, in which nearly all the principal 
powers of Europe were represented by their plenipotentiaries, 
and in which also the representatives of the United States took 
part, and whose character and designs are thus stated in the 
“ Declaration” made to and by the Belgian government : 


The International Association of the Congo declares by these 
presents, that, in virtue of treaties concluded with the legitimate 
sovereigns in the basin of the Congo and its tributaries, it has 
been ceded the sov ereignty of vast territories, with the object of 
founding a free and independent State ; that conventions define 
the frontiers of the territories of the association as regards those 
of France and Portugal, and that the frontiers of the Association 
are shown on the annexed map.... [A map attached to the “ dec- 
laration.”] That it assures to foreigners who settle in its terri- 
tories the right to buy, sell, or lease ground and buildings situated 
thereon, to establish houses of business and trade (without duties 
or imposts), under the sole condition of obeying the laws. It 
undertakes, in addition, to accord no advantage to the citizens of 

(any) one nation, without immediately extending it to the citi- 
zens of all other nations, and to do all in its power to put down 
the slave trade. 


The “Free State” of Congo, as here described, appears to 
exist, in respect to its governmental authority, in an “Associa- 
tion” guaranteed by the chief governments of Europe. Its 
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rights of dominion within its proper territory is professedly 
derived from its former “legitimate sovereigns,” which may 
do well enough as a legal fiction, and as a device for obtaining 
the needed sovereignty withoat violence or the sacrifice of the 
good-will of the local “ sovereigns.” 

The arrangement is good for all parties 
ment upon the policy of seizure and spoliation that prevailed 





a decided improve- 


in this continent after its discovery. Treaties with savage 
races may mean much or little according to the good faith or 
otherwise that prevails in their formation and execution; in 
this case it may be hoped that the united influences of the 
higher morality of our times, and the mutual jealousies of the 
* powers,” will avail to protect the “Free State of Congo” 
from spoliation by any one of them, and that private enterprise 
and Christian philanthropy will here find a free field. The 
arena is ample, and its possibilities beyond estimate ; its proper 
occupation and improvement will constitute the grandest be- 
quest made by the closing to the incoming century. 

In respect to the industrial and commercial capabilities of 
this vast region it is very easy to err in either direction. No 
nation or people can purchase foreign wares beyond the value 
of what they have to sell, and it is too obvious to require proof 
that barbarians and savages are always poor. But the sources 
of wealth in all this region are both abundant and easy to be 
made available. The Congo has long been known as a channel 
for bringing ivory to the coast; and though much that could be 
gathered up from the remains of dead animals has been already 
marketed, still much of the same kind remains to be gathered. 
But the chief supply must be obtained by hunting and destroying 
the living animals. It is estimated that there are not less than 
200,000 living elephants within the Congo basin, carrying in 
their heads an average of fifty pounds of ivory, of an aggregate 
value of $25,000,000. Among other forms of non-agricultural 
wealth may be named the skins of monkeys, goats, antelopes, 
buffaloes, lions, and leopards ; the gorgeous feathers of tropical 
birds; the teeth of the hippopotamus; tortoise-shell, bees-wax, 
frankincense, and myrrh. Of the industries of the forests, 
those of palm-oil and of India rubber are the principal, and of 
these the supply is practically unlimited, and they are rendered 
available by only a little comparatively unskilled labor. There 
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are also vast sources of wealth in gum, copal, and orchilla weed, 
which may be picked up by all who will do so, and also in the 
camwood and redwood powder, which any woman may prepare 
for market. There are also large opportunities for the produc- 
tion of the metals by native artisans, who now operate mines 
of iron, copper, and plumbago; nor is there any lack of gold, 
though not much has been done toward its development. 

The agricultural productions of the whole region are already 
very considerable, with the possibilities of indefinite increase. 
“Every native village on the Upper Congo,” writes Stanley, 
“has its sugar-cane plots and maize. Bananas and plantains 
thrive marvelously. In the Kwa valley the natives eat bread 
of millet flour; but the cassava or manioc furnishes the staple 
of farinaceous food of the people along the main river. 

A black field pea, that grows prolifically with but little cul- 
tivation, is much in favor, and of vegetables there are unlim- 
ited supplies of sweet potatoes, yams, cucumbers, melons, pump- 
kins, and tomatoes; and many of the chief varieties of European 
garden and field plants are found to take kindly to the soil and 
climate, and to produce abundantly. Rice has been introduced 
by the Arabs in the eastern portion of the basin, and also wheat 5 
and all the fruits of the torrid zone and many of more temper- 
ate regions are found to flourish luxuriantly. In the three great 
staples of sugar, rice, and cotton the capabilities of this region 
seem to be practically unlimited; but these can be effectually 
realized by the industry of the people—and industry is not a 
characteristic of barbarians, under a tropical sun, with an easily 
available natural supply for their few and simple wants. 

The favorable solution of the African question depends very 
largely on the further question, whether or not the listless care- 
lessness of the natives can be so far overcome as to enable them 
to develop the resources of the land about them; nor is this 
entirely hopeless. Already all along the chief rivers the pur- 
suits of trade are overcoming the natural indolence of the 
chiefs and of other unofficial traders; and the twin passions, 
avarice and love of display, are producing their natural re- 
sults in the form of productive industry. It has been demon- 
strated that the natives will work for wages, and also that the 
presence of foreign wares awakens an earnest desire for their 
possession. If, therefore, these people shall indeed be effectu- 
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ally restrained from war, and the slave trade and slavery be 
rooted out, the chiefs will have only the pursuits of trade and 
industry for their occupation ; and with the increase of wealth 
will come also increased wants, which will in time eall for in- 
creased productions. And if, further, as is provided for in the 
regulations of the International Association, all intoxicating 
liquors shall be effectually excluded, there would seem to be 
room to hope that the material civilization and elevation of 
Congo land is not to be despaired of. No doubt, however, the 
most formidable difficulty in the case will be found in the in- 
competency of the white men who will be called to aid in the 
execution of the work. The pages of the work before us show 
very clearly how grievously the one responsible head of the 
enterprise found himself handicapped by the incompetence, the 
indolence, and the perverseness of his appointed assistants. 
Men go on such expeditions without any adequate conception 
of their requirements; they are heroes at home, but utterly 
fail in times of trial. Others are mere adventurers or roman- 
cers, who have no relish for steady and taxing labors; or, worse 
still, some are both selfish and vicious, and will hinder where 
they are expected to help. If failure shall come to the enter- 
prise, these will be its procurers. 

Probably the question of the most lively interest with many 
of our readers will relate to the possibilities of this vast region 
as a field for Christian missions. The three great conditions to 
be taken into account in choosing a field for evangelistic prop- 
agandism—-sufticient breadth, accessibility, and probable perma- 
nence of the people—are found here in all needed fullness. 
Within this field is found a large share of one of the great eth- 
nic divisions of the human race—less numerous than no other 
race except only the Chinese and the Hindus—freely offered 
to the Christian enterprise of the age, and destined beyond any 
reasonable peradventure soon to become civilized. And in re- 





_ spect to the conditions that promise growth and expansion of 


the population, instead of the diminution and decay that have 
so often among barbarous nations resulted from the prucesses 
of civilization, here is all that can be wished. There is indeed 
no reason to apprehend that the cases of the Amerfean Indians 
and the South Sea Islanders, in decadence along with enlight- 
enment, will be repeated among the natives of the Congo land; 
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and unless all visible indications shall prove fallacious, the 
Negro is the coming man. These primary conditions therefore 
are all that could be desired, and the Christian heroism of the 
age is challenged by them to enter in and possess the land. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to assume that an easy 
conquest is here promised ; for though the obstacles to be over- 
come are largely negative in character, yet are they both real 
and formidable. The absence of religious convictions and in- 
stitutions among the people offers very small advantages if 
there is also a corresponding want of religious susceptibilities. 
The obstacles to be overcome are chiefly the all-pervading men- 
tal and social inertia—the almost absolutely universal indiffer- 
ence in respect to every thing beyond material interests and 
sensuous pleasures. Heathenism is practically the synonym of 
depravity, which is both negatively and positively antagonistic 
to Christian truth and the wholesome restraints of the Gospel. 
Nor can there be, in even the least compacted tribal or personal 
relations, an entire absence of social influences ; and these will 
always co-operate with the prevalent tendencies of the common 
characteristics. ‘The superstition that is always so effective in 
the heathen mind, while as the expression of the religious in- 
tuitions and instincts of the soul it offers a way of access for 
religious instruction—just as St. Paul used Athenian “ extreme 
religiousness” as a means by which to teach the highest and 
purest theism—nevertheless at once indisposes the mind to 
wholesome instruction, and also cherishes its own vanities in 
opposition to the pure and lofty doctrines and precepts of 
Christianity. As in the individual soul the successful opera- 
tions of the Gospel are always effected against opposition, and 
appear in the form of a victory, so must the Gospel in its ap- 
proaches to nations and peoples attain to success only by over- 
coming. The fact that a people are without letters, and have 
only the faintest ethnic traditions, and are almost entirely des- 
titute of both social and religious institutions, while it may in- 
dicate the probability of but little positive and organized oppo- 
sition to the Gospel, shows however that a great amount of 
severe and long-continued labor will be required in order to 
insure su&eess. 

The methods of practical operations in Christian teaching 
must of course be adapted to local conditions and peculiarities. 
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Religious observances and institutions very largely receive their 
forms from their environments, as indeed should be the case ; 
and it is great unwisdom to attempt to transplant and reproduce 
the outgrowths of local conditions into places and among peo- 
ples with whom the conditions that first originated them are 
wanting. Foreign missionaries have very much to learn and 
unlearn along this line; since, in all cases, the methods of evan- 
gelistic action, and the resultant religious and ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, must be adapted to the requirements of their circum- 
stances. The “Articles of Religion” of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, made up of fragmentary excerpts from the “ Thirty- 
nine Articles” of the Church of England, were from the first 
a wholly inadequate and ill-expressed formulary of Christian 
doctrine, because they were originally designed for other and 
widely different conditions from those of the pioneers of Amer- 
ican Methodism. The attempt to make them the standards of 
faith for Hindus, and Chinese, and Japanese is, therefore, sim- 
ply the perfection of absurdity. So, too, our “ General Rules,” 
because they were originally prepared for and adapted to a very 
widely different order of things from any thing now found 
among us, have become, even at home, thoroughly obsolete and 
without meaning; and certainly only the most insensate literal- 
istic traditionalism would think of setting them up as the eth- 
ical code of those to whom the things referred to are wholly 
unknown. And so in attempting to propagate the Christian 
faith along the Congo, and to establish religious practices and 
institutions, it will be well to carefully discriminate between 
what in our home religion is essential to Christianity and what 
is only incidental, to be used or laid aside as may seem to be 
expedient. 

It will probably be found that even the divinely appointed 
institution of “preaching,” according to the usual acceptation 
of that term, will be found not the best suited for Christian in- 
struction among the heathen tribes of Congo land. The work 
must begin very much lower down than the conditions of men- 
tal and social life that are supposed to exist where public ad- 
dress is an available form of teaching. The process by which 
those heathen barbarians are to be Christianized must provide 
for their mental elevation as necessary to their acceptance and 
retention of the saving lessons of the Gospel. It must, there- 
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fore, begin with the personal influence, made effective principal- 
ly by examples, of the missionary among the people. He must, 
therefore, reside sufficiently near to them to be known and felt 
by them, which means practically that there shall be mission- 
ary stations provided with all the conditions of home life, so 
affording opportunities for informal oral instruction, the crea- 
tion of a written language, and especially the instruction of the 
children. 

As in the occupation of the country for its industrial devel- 
opment it has been judged necessary to establish stations at 
proper points, with the required buildings for residences and 
store-houses, and to plant gardens and provide, as far as prac- 
ticable, for self-sustentation, so, and even more largely, must 
missionary work be carried on by the slow but sure processes 
of occupation and permanent residence. The theory of self- 
support, though easily rendered absurd and impracticable by 
its too exclusive application, is no doubt the only theory upon 
which missions in interior Africa can be successfully prose- 
cuted. Transportation and outfit and temporary sustentation 
must, of course, be provided in advance; but after the field 
has been reached and the station provided, mother earth and 
the strong right arm of the missionary, with such help as he 
may employ, wielded with cheerful force and sustained by a 
brave heart, must be the chief dependence. The practicability 
of this method has been tried by both the Livingstone Congo 
mission, which has recently been placed under the patronage 
and guardianship of the American Baptists, and by the En- 
glish Baptist missions ; and, to some extent, similar methods 
of missionary work are now carried on in various parts of the 
African continent. Mr. Stanley, though evidently friendly, 
never assumes the role of the advocate of the missionaries or 
their work ; but occasional glances are now and then given by 
him, which are all the more valuable because they are purely 
incidental. We give the annexed as a specimen, and also as an 
illustration, of what an African missionary station may be : 


A few miles beyond we begin the descent into the broad val- 
ley of Lukamga, where we are hospitably received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ingham, of the Livingstone mission. . . . The mission 
cottage was as dainty within as any residence need be. <A spa- 
cious garden behind it presented a vivid promise; a well-kept 
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court or plaza in front was surrounded by store-rooms, kitchen, 
and school-rooms. Under the shadowy eaves were to be seen the 
mission children, with their subdued air, as though they were 
impressed with the awful mysteries of the alphabet. It rather 
encouraged me to believe that the Congo climate, even in that 
low holiow of Lukamga, was endurable, when I here saw a deli- 
cate-looking lady bear herself so bravely. ... My sojourn of 
twenty-four hours was enjoyed with the most exquisite pleasure. 
Ten men might have utterly stripped and carried away the 
veneer of civilization on that mission-house, and left it bare and 
barbarous (it probably cost only £109); but:the art was in the 
lady’s hands, and the rich gift of taste inherited in far away En- 
gland had diffused attractiveness over the humble home. 

Another remark of our author, made in another case, and 
without any intended reference to the missionary work, is 
highly suggestive. Estimating the probable number of ele- 
phants in the whole country, he drops the remark: “ Mr. 
Ingham, a missionary, lately shot twenty-five elephants, and 
obtained money for the ivory,” which he elsewhere estimates 
at more than a hundred dollars for each animal. This seems 
very much like “self-support,” achieved without any neglect 
of real missionary duty. 

But all this implies the important consideration that to do 
successful missionary service in Africa a man must have the 
elements of character that insure success from the start. He 
should, of course, have a thoroughly sound physique, with 
large powers of endurance; but above all else he should have 
a brave heart and a cool head. A moderate share of enthusi- 
asm may not be without its value, but there should be not a 
spark of fanaticism. Deep religiousness of character is doubly 
needful—first, to qualify him to preach Christ in every word 
and action, unconsciously as well as of set purpose; and, next, 
to sustain his spirit among the discouragements that are sure 
to come upon him, and to cause him to feel that it is his high- 
est privilege to labor and suffer for Christ ; and only second to 
this is a buoyancy of animal spirit—the very soul of cheerful- 
ness and hopefulness among adversities. The successful Af- 
rican missionary goes thither to live and to work for the Master 
rather than to die; and accordingly he is careful not to expose 
his health to unnecessary perils, and also to be doing something 
whenever possible—the small things as well as the great—not 
accounting any service beneath him. The work ef the true 
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missionary must be a “labor of love;” and that this may not 


fail of its reward it must be sustained by “the patience of 
hope,” never despising “the day of small things.” 

To attempt a mission in the Congo, there should be a com- 
pany of half a dozen to a dozen strong young or middle-aged 
stalwart and common-sense men. There should be neither 
woman nor cluld in the first expedition, though at a later stage 
of the work the presence of the right kind of women is well- 
nigh a necessity. And above all else, there should be no fine 
gentlemen. Every missionary to Africa should be a man of 
faith, who believes in the divinity of his calling, and also in 
quinine as the magnum donum Dei, through the instrumen- 
tality of which he is to accomplish his mission—just the oppo- 
site of the fanatic, who tempts God by exposing himself to 
uncalled-for perils. That there are. such men in the churches 
we will not doubt; but how they may be found out and brought 
to the front and initiated into the work is a matter much more 
difficult to settle. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has two distinct missions in 
Africa, both under acommon superintendency: one in Liberia, 
which has been very carefully administered for half a century, 
with only moderate results; the other just now in its incipi- 
ency, led by Bishop Taylor, and designed to reach from ocean 
to ocean, through Angola and the valley of the Zambezi, south 
of the Congo basin. Of the former of these nothing now needs 
to be said, since it is not an aggressive body, and especially not 
a mission to heathen Africa. Of the latter, it is yet too soon 
to speak of results, but we are free to utter words of decided 
commendation in respect to the theory upon which it is pro- 
jected ; to wit, that after the missionaries shall be established 
in their proper stations, and fairly engaged in their work, they 
are expected to provide, as far as possible, for their own main- 
tenance, which we see no reason to doubt is wholly practicable. 
It is, however, not to be denied that some grave mistakes have 
been made, especially in making up the personnel of the expe- 
dition. The man who led out a mother and four children 
under six years old, on an expedition that only strong men 
should enter upon, committed a grave mistake ; of which, how- 
ever, lie has duly repented, and made the best possible repara- 
tion by returning home, a wiser if also a sadder man. The 
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three or four zealous and godly persons in the expedition who, 
misinterpreting the divine promises, expected to be preserved 
by miracles instead of by the use of the natural methods that 
God has provided have also emphasized their folly, and per- 
haps set a limit to that form of fanaticism; and if so, the life 
that has been sacrificed has not been wholly thrown away. The 
survivors have learned that God saves by means, and that, hav- 
ing the means of safety at hand, it is neither faith nor piety, 
but presumption, to tempt God by refusing’ to use them. It 
may be hoped that any future expeditions that shall go forth on 
the same sublime mission will have in them no little children, 
not many women, and the fewest possible irrational enthusiasts. 
But should the greater part of Bishop Taylor’s heroic band suc- 
cumb in death, or hasten their flight homeward, we shall still 
expect that a good work will be done by those who continue in 
it with those who shall hereafter join them, and that the wil- 
derness of the Zambezi valley shall yet bud and blossom, and 
bring forth its rich fruitage for the Lord of the harvest. 

And shall not our Church have a part in the evangelization 
of the millions that sit in darkness in all the vast area of the 
Congo basin? Have we not the men for this work~-such men 
as we have described? and is there not the requisite enthusi- 
asm, at once fervid and discreet, to lead them forth to a work 
so glorious? May it not be hoped that Stanley’s Congo will 
act as a trumpet-call to the Church for Africa ¢ 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


DEATH OF GENERAL GRANT. 






To die is men’s common destiny; and to each one, in respect to himself, 
the event is about equally significant. The Roman poet's reminder that 






‘‘Pallida Mors gequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres,” 











is only another rendering of the Hebrew Preacher’s ‘‘ All go unto one 
place; all are of the dust, and all turn to dust again:” or the words of the 
Apostle, ‘‘ It is appointed unto men to die.” But there are circumstances 
and conditions that attend upon the cominon experience which greatly 
emphasize and exaggerate the differences of the common event. ‘ To die 
quietly, among loved and sympathizing friends, is often thought of as 
the most desirable condition of that always serious but inevitable experience. 
But among the momentous realities of man’s exit from his mundane be- 
ing what can be, in respect to the deceased, more worthless and imperti- 











nent than the funereal pomp with which earth’s great ones are returned 
to the earth? The best funeral record ever made was that concerning 
Israel’s great leader, of whom it is written the Lord buried him, though 
in an unknown grave; or that of the first Christian martyr, whose record 
is, that ‘‘devout men carried Stephen to his burial and made great 
lamentation over him.” There have been many more gorgeous funerals 
than either of these, as to their outward trappings, but never any that 
more completely combined all that could be rationally desired. 

So we thought as, not long since, we looked upon that unequaled dis- 









play of military and civic honors among which the mortal remains of 
the nation’s second redeemer were borne to their last resting-place. It 
was well that a great nation and the people to whom his sword had given 
back an undivided country to be the perpetual home of none but freemen, 
should so honor their deliverer; and equally so that they who there saw ly- 
ing in the arms of death the outward form of one whom the divine provi- 
dence had called from the humble home of his childhood and raised him 
up to command armies, and afterward to guide the affairs of the nation, 
and at length to receive the homage of kings, should at that supreme 
moment pause to think upon that wonderful career now ended, and to 
honor the personal qualities that made such a career possible. 

The deeds and the renown of our illustrious dead have now become 
historical, and as such we shall here consider them, but only in some of 
their many aspects; for time alone can mold the whole into symmetri- 
cal unity, and cast over them the curtain of mellow shadings that come 
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only with the dimness of distance. Still some things are already suffi- 
ciently evident, and from these we may more than conjecture what will 
be the final verdict in the case, and what the aspects of the colossal statue 
in which the muse of history shall forever immortalize our great and 
many-sided soldier, statesman, citizen, and father of his household—this 
unique and peerless MAN. 

Macaulay wrote at the opening of his essay on Addison: ‘* No man is 
so great a favorite with the public as he who is at once an object of ad- 
miration, of respect, and of pity;” and none can fail to see how conspic- 
uously all these conditions united in General Grant’s case at the time of 
his death. Very few characters or personal careers present so many and 
such conspicuous features and incidents, and those so well calculated to 
awaken admiring interest. Others may be thought of that equal or ex- 
cel his in some particulars, but in scarcely any other case have there been 
combined in one person so many particulars that unite to make up an 
admirable completeness of character. That a country boy without any 
special advantages of family or other relations—a lad with apparently 
nothing to distinguish him from the millions of others of the same age 
and conditions—should, in forty years, ascend through all the steps of 
life’s ladder, from his boyhood’s home to the highest points of military 
and civie distinctions in his own country, and afterward become the ac- 
cepted and honored guest of the kings and potentates of the world, is 
something altogether admirable. That one in whom such possibilities 
were latent should for forty years have remained not only unknown by 
others, but equally unsuspected by himself as to what he might become, 
is not only remarkable, but highly suggestive. Though it is not to be 
supposed that, as to his character, he was the creature of his opportunities, 
still appearances indicate that but for the War of the Rebellion occurring 
just at that point in his life-time, in the transactions of which he became 
so considerable an actor, as well as in the events that followed, he might 
have lived and died without the suspicion on the part of any body 
that he was any thing more than the average of the masses of man- 
kind. In the face of the sneering smile of the skeptical in respect to 
the possibilities of greatness among the unknown masses of our race, such 
a case greatly strengthens the notion that we have somewhere read, that 
‘*In every country church-yard may be found the graves of songless Mil- 
tons and bloodless Cwesars—of Hampdens that never struggled against 
tyranny and of Cranmers that never suffered for the truth.” But while 
it is quite certain that no possible accidents could supply the qualities that 
at length became so conspicuous in General Grant’s life and character, it 
is still clearly evident that but for the opportunity that came unsought 
and unexpected they would have remained only undeveloped and unknown 
potentialities. 

The conditions and instrumentalities through which men achieve great- 
ness are usually but very partially understood either by the actors them- 
selves or by others; and yet, beyond a question, the divinity that shapes 
their ends is largely of themselves. It is not surprising that the men 
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who have accomplished great results in the face of formidable difficulties 
—who have wrought revolutions and shaped the destinies of nations— 
have themselves often seemed to be superstitiously impressed with the 
idea that they were the agents or instruments of a higher power; and 
those who have studied such men’s careers have sometimes seemed to feel 
the presence and potency of some hidden force by which the results 
reached were finally determined. And while such actions are in process 
of execution, they who are engaged in them often appear to those who 
consider their movements most deeply to be moving within charmed 
circles, and to be accomplishing their assigned mission in sublime soli- 
tude. To be the agents of such works, and to bring them to successful 
issues, is justly esteemed the appropriate and peculiar calling of earth’s 
real heroes, to whom is due the meed of sincere admiration, 

In most cases where men have been thus strangely taken up from those 
among whom they were found and raised to positions of conspicuous 
greatness, the change effected has resulted, not only relatively but also 
really, in a transformation of character and of thought. But in General 
Grant’s case we have a conspicuous example of homely simplicity main- 
tained in spite of the influence of honors and high positions; and after 
all his exaltation he is seen, like Cincinnatus, returning to his farm, and 
in death, like Joseph, asking to be buried among his own people; and 
his whole career is in marked contrast with that of Cromwell, aping the 
style of royalty, or of Napoleon, assuming the imperial purple. 

It is not always the case that the characters of the great men of history 
will bear close examination on all sides, They are admirable only froma 
single angle of observation, and their greatness is often lamentably one- 
sided; and, as if aware of this, men have by a kind of tacit consent 
agreed that the private lives of public characters ought not to be inquired 
after. So often is the splendid exterior of great names associated with 
unsavory and offensive private histories, that conventional politeness for- 
bids all inquiry respecting the latter in dealing with public characters. 
Genius has often been accepted as earning immunity from the exactions 
of private morality; and success in gaining renown is taken as a full com- 
pensation for all ordinary defects in respect to personal virtue. But this 
self-delusion and patent falsehood is only for a little while. History, 
in the sternness of its integrity, disregarding this pernicious rule of social 
ethics, strips off the mask and false trappings, and presents the character 
in its completeness, whether it be to depict the most splendid of con- 
querors as the slave and victim of his own bestial lusts, or to exhibit him 
who was confessed to be the wisest and brightest as also the meanest of man- 
kind. But in the case we are now considering none of these devices of 
falsehood are needed, and the clearest and most searching light fully 
demonstrates the possibility and the reality of irreproachable private vir- 
tue associated with high public position. Happily this is not a solitary 
ease; and yet it is well that it should be noted and emphasized that exam- 
ples of an opposite kind, which are not wanting, may be reproved, and 
their evil influences restrained. It is pleasant and wholesome to contem- 
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plate a great and distinguished public man elevated in his personal char- 
acter and his private life above any possible occasion for the special 
considerations which society calls for in favor of so many men in public 
positions. As a husband and a father, as well as a citizen and a man con- 
fessing the obligations of Christian morality, General Grant stands before 
the world to demand and receive the admiration of all who value true 
moral worth. 

It often seems to require the tests of adversity, and especially of severe 
personal sufferings, to bring out a man’s most admirable qualities of mind 
and heart. ‘here are more heroes, but less real heroism, in the conflicts 
and destruction of the battle-field than among the wasting pains and hope- 
less sufferings of the hospitals; and many a one who could without 
blanching confront death in the excitement of battle, would lose heart 
under the pressure of protracted sufferings with no other hope of relief 
than inevitable death. And in this terrible ordeal the whole world saw, 
with intensified admiration, General Grant patiently and without mur- 
muring struggling between life and death through wearisome days and 
weeks and months, tenderly caring for the feelings of those who sympa- 
thized with him, and compelling himself to cheerfulness among the sad- 
dest environments, and seeming to hope against all human hopes in order 
that his heart might not fail him in the supreme hour, This was true 
moral courage, itself as much better than what is seen in simply phys- 
ical conflicts as is the fortitude of the martyr of a higher type than the 
gladiator’s reckless disregard of death. 

It was said, when death had done its work, that the conqueror of armies 
had at last himself found his conqueror. The saying, though correct in 
the sense intended, and also sadly poetical, was only half true. Even in 
his death General Grant achieved his greatest victory over his enemies, 
compelling his most malignant detractors and also his doubtful friends to 
render either a willing or an enforced tribute to his good name. It is 
sometimes the lot of the best of men to pass long seasons under the 
shadows of suspicion and distrust, having their best actions and most 
unselfish motives misconstrued: possibly some may rest in dishonored 
graves who deserved a better fate: but in this case, though the poisoned 
tongue of the defamer had endeavored its worst, the very lips of false- 
hood were shut up in silence. It was a sight to be admired and prized 
beyond all other expressions of the common sense of loss, that, when Gen- 
eral Grant lay stark and cold in his coffin, not only did every honest heart 
pronounce his name as that of a great, and espec ially an honest, man, but 
the very breath of detraction was, for the time being, shamed into silence. 
This final verdict, which seldom fails to be rendered correctly, in this 
case came not tardily; and its coming, rendered as it was with such com- 
plete accord and spontaneous heartiness, determines, beyond all else, that 
his grand career has ended in triumph. His name now passes into his- 
tory as that of the soldier who warred without malice and conquered only 
to spare; of the statesman who ruled the distracted nation in the interests 


of justice tempered with gentleness; of the citizen whose patriotism was 
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untainted by any shred of selfishness; and of the honest, upright, tender- 
hearted, and God-fearing man in all his varied relations. Such a charac- 
ter, standing out in the clear light of day before the American people, 
must, despite their disinclination to hero-worship, command _ their 
admiration. 

In the constellation of our country’s great men, though there is no lack 
of brilliant characters, there are confessedly but three that surpass all oth- 
ers, and cnly these are stars of the first magnitude—Washington, Lincoln, 
and Grant; and of these each shines with his own peculiar light, and is 
known and admired for his distinctively recognized excellences, Wash- 
ington was grand in the heroic simplicity of his character and for the 
loftiness and purity of his patriotism; but his virtues were Roman rather 
than specifically American, which latter species of manhood was but par- 
tially deveioped in his day. He was also a self-contained, a solitary man, 
and was, by his grandeur, separated from those about him, living in a 
kind of self-conscious reticence. Jlis most intimate friends approached him 
only with manifest deference, and his admirers gazed upon him only from 
a respectful distance, The historical Washington, as his image is shaped 
by the common conception, and which alone will be tolerated by his coun- 
trymen, whe:her that-image is indeed real or only ideal, is that of a man 
standing apart from all others, grand, solitary, and unapproachable, and 
incomparable because essentially unique, not less than on account of his 
transcendent personal excellences. Lincoln’s greatness was also peculiar 
and indescribable; but, unlike Washington, he was apparently so simple 
and child-like, and so thoroughly an embodiment of homely, every-day 
characteristics, that the peculiarities of his mind and heart for which he 
at length became distinguished, were not at once detected and appre- 
ciated; perhaps least of all was he himself aware of any thing peculiar 
or notable in his own mental composition. But back of that plain and 
unimpressive exterior was another, an inner, self, which by degrees, and 
as called out by occasions, manifested its presence both to his own con- 
sciousness and to the apprehension of those nearest to him—but only 
of such as could also somewhat sympathize with his deep spirituality. By 
virtue of that quality of his mind he lived a double life, and in his higher 
moods saw things in other aspects and felt other influences than could be 
appreciated by less gifted souls. It was this that enabled him tosee in the 
tendencies of public affairs the coming of results of which others saw no 
promise, and which impelled him always to adopt the right measures at 
the appropriate times. Such a character is not usually appreciated at its 
proper value by those who view it only among the conditions of daily life, 
just as a prophet is not honored as such by those who know him person- 
ally. But, like some grand mountain peak, which to those at its base 
seems scarcely distinguished from its surrounding foot-hills, but which dis- 
tance appears to lift upin unrivaled grandeur, so, quite certainly, will Lin- 
coln’s greatness become increasingly conspicuous with the lapse of time. 
But Grant's greatness was the result of no one particular characteristic. 
Perhaps in no one quality was he greater than many others have been, but 
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he was individually great because in him were conjoined and blended in 


simplest harmony the common elements that go to make up an admirable 


character. He was certainly a great soldier and military strategist, but 
not greater than many others that have lived in other times. It was cer- 
tainly great in him that, when crowned with victory, he so completely 
subordinated personal ambition to his love of country; but so did also 
Washington and many other conquerors of their country’s foes. He was 
strangely forbearing and kind to his vanquished enemies, but so was also 
Demetrius; and while he was as formidable in battle as a Napoleon and 
as prodigal of life as a Cromwell, he was as tender as a father in respect 
to the welfare of his soldiers; and this, too, has not been an unusual 
characteristic of great military leaders. But these characteristics, each 
one of which has rendered some former warrior illustrious, were all 
largely developed and combined in his character and manifested in his 
career, As a soldier, he ranks with Napoleon and Wellington; as an un- 
ambitious patriot, he has no peer but Washington; and in all the quali- 
ties of soldierly honor, care for his subordinates, and clemency toward 
the vanquished, he is the equal of the most honored names in military 
history. 

But his special praise is, that in the presence of the full blaze of mili- 
tary glory, and through the glamour of civic and political splendor, his 
private virtues and personal qualities are especially conspicuous. The 
renown of the hero and the statesman does not obscure the qualities of 
the man; but instead, those must be laid aside in order that his nobler 
excellences may properly appear. His highest praise is, that in his ut- 
most exaltation, and while receiving the homage of the whole world, he 
never for a moment forgot his private and personal relations and their re- 
sultant obligations—his duties to his family, the claims of private friend- 
ship, and the sacred obligations of morality and religion. Washington is 
truly illustrious, but we view him from a distance, and estimate his char- 
acter in its aggregate unity rather than by any inventory of its qualities; 
Lincoln is honored as a man who combined the simplicity of a child with 
the wisdom of a sage, the sagacity of a statesman and the lovableness of a 
great human heart. But Grant was in the aspects of his character simply 
a man—the patriotic citizen who diligently served his country in the posi- 
tions to which he was called; the faithful friend and neighbor, husband 
and father, wuo recognized and rendered the duties derived from all his 
relations. The well-rounded completeness of all these common elements 
of human worth constituted his peculiar and transcendent greatness; and 
perhaps because of this symmetry of character his relative greatness is not 
always apparent, just as a colossal statue, if well proportioned, fails to 
appear monstrous. Every one is sufficiently great who is equal to all the 
demands made upon him, but only peculiar conditions and special oppor- 
tunities can test men’s highest qualities; and wherever the largest re- 
quirements are adequately responded to, there true greatness of character 
is demonstrated. All these conditions, it may be safely claimed, were 
united in the case of him whose career we are now considering, whose 
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fame, while so conspicuously that of both the soldier and the civilian, was 
pre-eminently that of the man. 

The aspect in which the public contemplate the memory of General 
Grant has in it an element that is often wanting in respect to great public 
characters, and which, beyond all else, is charily and sparingly rendered— 
that of genuine personal respect. Honor, and indeed devotion, is given 
more freely than this, and even love is less cautious and self-restrained. 
The qualities of mind and heart that command respect are not always the 
most showy, though, unhappily, they are often the most difficult to find in 
the requisite completeness. There must be honor and truthfulness, unself- 
ishness coupled with self-respect, and conscientiousness associated with 
high resolves, All these characteristics may indeed be found in humble 
and undistinguished persons; and even there they command respect, and 
render those who possess them objects of favor. Men instinctively honor 
them wherever they are detected; and they of whom such qualities may be 
predicated are sure of the favorable consideration of all right-thinking 
men; and all who know how to justly estimate men’s good-will and true 
reverence will value genuine respect as the rarest and the most precious 
tribute. And because all these high qualities are conceded to have been 
eminently exemplified and illustrated in the life and character of our hero, 
we may from that ground claim for him the favoritism of the public, as 
indicated in Macaulay’s aphorism, Nor is it necessary for us to vindicate 
his rightful claim to all of them. The poisoned tongue of detraction has 
not dared to call in question either his truthfulness or his honor, nor yet 
his conscientious devotion to his own convictions of right, coupled with 
a lofty and self-respecting detestation of all impurity, profanity, and 
moral coarseness. The meanness of partisan malice, which lives by defil- 
ing the purest and best of names, has not dared either to assail the un- 
selfishness of his patriotism or to call in question the elevation and 
nobility of his purposes. Should some one, by a strange freak of miscal- 
culation, come to lightly estimate Grant’s soldierly qualities and to con- 
clude that he was not a statesman, he must still concede and recognize in 
him the qualities that command respect. And upon these qualities his pub- 
lic renown rests, as upon an immovable foundation; and these less con- 
spicuots but more excellent qualities are necessary to raise even the most 
admirable characteristics and conditions to their proper eminence. And 
because the possession of public renown is always a temptation to the 
harpies of detraction to attempt to defile and destroy it, the defense of 
true respectability is the only and the sufficient safeguard against such 
onslaughts. Men who appreciate true excelleace like to think well of the 
public deeds of those whom they have learned to confide in as personally 
upright and virtuous, for the love of goodness. 

It may seem a strange condition of things that one so admired and re- 
spected as General Grant certainly had come to be, should also appear as 
an object of pity; and yet this was his case to an unusual degree. It is 
not necessary, in this connection, to notice the petty detractions of par- 
tisan or personal gossip, since these are the common accompaniments of 
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exalted public positions; nor yet the rivalries of those who, striving after 
self-aggrandizement, were willing to discredit the purest and best as a 
means by which to become possessed of his position; for this, too, must 
be accepted as a part of the price of public honor. We have more par- 
ticularly to consider the case of one who, at life’s high noon having com- 
pleted an unparalleled public career, found himself in a condition that 
both permitted and required him to begin the world anew, but who failed 
in the attempt, first by the treachery of those whom he trusted, and next 
by being laid aside by an accident more disastrous than all the fortunes 
of war; and, last of all, to be brought through protracted and terribly 
painful sufferings down to death. When General Grant had come home 
from his wonderful tour round the world, weighted with honors such as 
have fallen to the lot of few men, he was simply a private citizen without 
occupation. He was still at the height of his physical and intellectual 
manhood, apparently with nearly a quarter of a century of active life be- 
fore him. He now appeared to have at last found the long-coveted op- 
portunities to do something for his family; to engage in social and public 
enterprises; and to avail himself of the benefits offered by a dignified 
leisure. That such were his anticipations is well known; and they were 
honorable to him in view of his relations, his abilities, and his exalted 
social position: and yet how, at every point, were these reasonable expec- 
tations thwarted! How did his property melt away like the hoar-frost! 
how were the mementoes of his honors given into the hands of strangers, 
and even a temporary shadow rest upon his good name! And then, just 
as the darkest of these shadows seemed to be passing away—for neither 
reproach nor disaster can permanently oppress the good man—the signs 
of a malignant and incurable disease began to appear; and, through slowly- 
moving weeks and months the whole world was called to contemplate 
the illustrious sufferer steadily and surely, in intense and unremitting 
pain, yet without repining or faint-heartedness, going down to death. 
The sight of suffering naturally tends to excite pity, and its intensity is 
somewhat proportioned to not only the pain suffered, but also the great- 
ness of him who suffers; and by all these conditions the tender sympathies 
and commiseration of the whole people were concentrated about the 
couch of the dying hero. The nation that had long henored him for his 
greatness and respected him for his integrity was now deeply moved by a 
common impulse of pity because of his unequaled sufferings. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


A superficial observer, looking back at the relations of labor and capital 
in this country during the past few years, would be little likely to deduce 
many elements of encouragement or hope from his forecast of the social 
and industrial future of the United States, And this may be said, not 
only because superficial views are apt to be unreliable in themselves, but 
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because there are certain peculiar economic heresies in America which are 
almost sure to find their way into careless methods of dealing with the 
labor problem. One of these has so many appearances in its favor that 
even foreigners, as a rule, adopt it without hesitation. The broad lines 
by which the interests of labor and capital seem to be separated; the ap- 
parently uncompromising spirit that inspires each in the assertion of prin- 
ciple on the one hand, and of class rights on the other ; the pointedness 
of the language used; the sensitiveness of highly-strung individualities to 
personal rather than collective grievances; the tendency to attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the interventions of foree—all these seem to give 
a European character to the labor problem in this country, and to involve 
the working classes of the American continent in a common economic 
destiny with the toiling millions of the Old World. Yet nothing can be 
more fallacious than to regard capital and labor as having in the United 
States the same conditions of mutual relationship and development as 
the doctrinaires lay down for them in the countries of Europe. True 
enough it is, that in its broader aspects political economy is universal 
in its application. But to employ it in support of the assumption that 
the labor problem is the same on both sides of the Atlantic is to per- 
petrate the worst kind of heresy. Not only does it present itself in a 
different way to each of the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
but the conceptions upon which its very existence asa social question is 
based—the conditions that make it possible and rule its changing as- 
pects—are alike distinct and diverse in the Old World and the New. 
Take for illustration the sources of social order and government. In 
the older countries of Europe society draws its stability, at least in the 
popular conception, from monarchical institutions that exist independ- 
ently even of the aristocratic elements that cluster around them—from a 
small number of favored personalities who rule in most cases without 
the slightest fiction of responsibility to the people, and who, even when 
exercising the functions of government side by side with a constitutional 
assembly, claim prerogatives that have had no popular sanction. In 
this country the forces which maintain social order not only represent the 
people themselves, but are the actual products of the popular will and 
consciousness, In Europe the relations of society to the power of the 
State express a subordination of a peculiarly humiliating kind. They 
represent that abject tutelage to an absolute authority, and blind submis- 
sion to an hereditary superiority, which characterized the earliest and 
most barbarous forms of human government. The real fallacy of Rous- 
seau’s ‘*Contrat Social” lay not in the great Frenchman’s assumption of an 
impossible or an unreal relation between governor and governed, but in 
his selection of the monarchical countries of Europe for the assertion of 
an original compact between royal and democratic elements for purposes 
of social order. Such a compact, whether express or only tacit—whether 
effected in the brief space of a personal covenant or during the secular 
evolution of an historical era—could not possibly take place, or even be 
conceived, amid social conditions such as those of the Old World. If 
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e be any material for the theory of a ‘social contract” it must be sought 

: the United States. In this country there is no pretense, not even the 
dite of an absolute authority; nor is there any claim, even by force 
of ac lesen to functions of government that m Ly be exercised apart 
from the people or for an indefinite time. America offers to the world 
the remarkable spectacle of a population which has not only agreed to be 
governed, but which regularly provides the machinery of its government. 
One might point to an act of voluntary surrender not less real or valid 
because it was not made by document in the presence of a notary public; 
and yet it is a finer and truer thing to say, that the people of the United 
States, instead of agreeing to be ruled, govern themselves Here'we leave 
the ground of the ** social contract,” and approach that of the ideal state 
The significance of this difference in the source of power will be seen 
all the more clearly when regard is pa 1 to the tend ney in old civiliza 
tions to rank property on the side of monarchy, and give it the advantage 
of a speci il protection, This tenden¢ \ is seen in the greater severity of 
penalties for offenses against property as compared with punishments for 
crimes involving no breach of the rights of possession. It survives in the 
saying that alleges the existence of one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. In not a few of the countries of Europe it does ac tually rob the 
— inious Classes of much of the protection they ought to enjoy at 
the hands of the law. Now in the United States this tendency, though 


Gan expressed in inherited legislation, plays no part as a factor in 


the labor problem. In countries where the power of the ruling class 
has an existing or an historical foundation in wealth, the favor extended 
by the law to capital is sometimes carried to the extreme of a conspiracy 
by legislative forms against the natural rights of whole classes of the 


people. Of this kind of pers cution a striking illustration was afforded 
in the attempts made to crush incipient trades-unionism in England, 
Here, fortunately for the labor interest, and not less happily for the per- 
sonal elements of ¢ ipital, social conc ptions make no distinction between 
the man who gives work for wages and him who pays wages for work. 
The so-called independence of American labor is a natural and expressive 
condemnation of the groveling spirit in which opportunities of toil are so 
often received by the downtrodden proletariat of European lands. Nor 
is the nearness of labor to capital in this country confined to the merely 
social aspects of life. A higher rate of wages—a more intense and 
healthily chronic dissatisfaction with spheres of toil that only partially 
engage the worker's powers—a feeling of greater pride and ambition that 
refuses to be contented with the bottom of the ladder, even should the 
top offer no superior pecuniary advantage—these are among the causes 
that in the United States lessen the number of steps which European 
conditions place between the position of the workman and that of the 
employer. 

Labor in America is further favored by its isolation. In the countries 
of Europe advantages of locality, should they present themselves, can 


only in the nature of the case be temporary. The labor markets of con- 
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tiguous populations cannot long maintain a state other than that of com- 
pleted equilibrium, Most of them occupy the same level, so far as the 
rate of remuneration for labor is concerned ; none of them can hope to 
have their prospects permanently modified for the better by mere changes 
in the nature of migrations. It is true that very little international 
movement of this kind takes place, barriers of language and custom for- 
bidding the transfer to a foreign country of labor that would promptly 
avail itself of suddenly favorable circumstances on its own and familiar 
soil. None the less quickly and surely, by the operation of causes well 
known to political economists, is a temporary increase in the remunera- 
tion of labor or the profit of capital brought down to the general level of 
the European markets. From a ‘‘leveling down” tendency of this kind 
America is saved, first, by the superiority of her natural resources, medi- 
ately, by her distance from the Old World, That she will hold this favor- 
able position forever need not be contended. It is being continually un- 
dermined by economical forces that, if slow in operation, are irresistible 
in their effects. The equilibrium which the old countries have estab- 
lished among themselves must inevitably be set up in the end between 
Europe and the American continent. To this result every emigrant- 
laden ship contributes, bringing an immediate beneficence so far as the 
effect is contemporary, laying the foundations of economical evil so far 
as the end is secular and remote. Yet, until these emigration currents 
cease to flow from the east, American labor must continue to enjoy advan- 
tages from which the workman of Europe has been shut out by centuries 
of competitive exploitation. 

Toil on this side of the Atlantic can also claim the added dignity of a 
complete freedom from the influence of distinctions of class that erect 
barriers between man and man. In the older civilizations well-defined 
relations of subordination have not only grown up in the family, but find a 
greater or less degree of expression in the business and social aspects of life. 
Now in a new country like ours, where there is, undoubtedly, a connected 
sequence of inherited traditions based on blood, but where the combina- 
tions of the social fabric are new, the family fails to insist upon its rela- 
tions of subordination with the same harshness as that which character- 
izes the persistence of those relations in the older societies of Europe. 
The attitude of capital toward labor is consequently less authoritative and 
more altruistic. A tacit consciousness of equal rights and privileges robs 
toil, whether offered or received, of its ancient character as a benefaction. 
A new country, moreover, favors compromises and adjustments between 
so-called rival interests. Ideas are not yet crystallized into conceptions; 
opinions have not hardened into prejudices, Individuality, on the other 
hand, is less shackled by the influences which in mature countries social 
masses wield over their single elements; the tendency to gregarious fol- 
lowing after agitators paid or unpaid is demonstrably weak. That the 
combinations of capital in this country are young is an advantage to both 
of the great interests under discussion. Such combinations in Europe 
are often the result of long secular accumulations; in too many cases they 
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enjoy age without possessing wisdom, and waste their formidableness in 
injudicious irritations of labor. The wages fund of the United States is 
for the most part represented by young corporations less unbending, and 
perhaps more cautious, or at any rate not easily lured into illegal posi- 


just attitudes by a mere love for displays of force. 





tions or un. 
The prospects of the American labor problem, full of encouragement 


when viewed alone, draw a special hopefulness from their association 


with the brilliant future which the materials and conditions of our socio- 
logical development hold out to the United States. The few ruder char- 


acteristics of a young civilization are fast melting away in the dawn of a 


maturer epoch for the inhabitants of this continent. Here, at any rate, 


the ** brotherhood of man ” is no longer a poetic dream. In Europe, even 
in a country civilized, as is England, the foreigner still occupies a place in 
popular conceptions little higher than that filled to old Greek imaginations 
by the ‘* barbarian” who could not be understood. In this country no man 


1e, nor starts at tl 


e apparition of 





shudders at the sound of a strange ! 
some wanderer from the shores of the Old World And this continual 
lement in our midst of 


il elements this s¢ 





entry of new 
guage, and 





races the most diverse--this absorption of 
blood this process, in fact, of the assimilation and reaction that is « very- 


his pl h 
where tending to the evolution of a certain measure of physiological uni- 


formity out of a pronounced racial heterogeneousness—all these ar 


SO 


many influences continually engaged in breaking down barriers such as 
those which separate classes in the Old World, as well as in promoting that 
g 


form of altruism which is not only one of the highest satisfactions of re- 
g, but which must ever present itself as the aim and end of 





erfect civilization. And in saying this, it is by no means the ideal fut- 


ure of the theorists that we have in view. The time may or may not come 
when individuality shall have grown to be its own lawgiver, and when a 
practical communism will exist as intolerable of poverty on the one hand 
as of lar iccumulations of wealth on the other. In our own view it is 
enough to look forward to a homogeneous population without distinctions 
of race; to a society not yet old, but crystallized enough to yield, with 
healthy conceptions, a settled characteristic literature; to a higher view 
of international duty fitly co-existent with the new altruism at home 
than any that has been born from progress in the Old World; and finally, 
to a spilit that shall not destroy, but tolerate, the mutual necessities 
of capital and labor in a dual existence of perfect harmony and happy 
EDMUND NOBLE. 


compromise. 
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FORBIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE seems to be the all-absorbing 
question among the religious publicists of France and Italy. The Italian 
statesman Minghetti has published a rather remarkable work on this sub- 
ject, with a striking introduction by Laveleye, of Belgium, who is fast 
coming to the front as one of the safest, as well as most advanced, think- 
ers of the day in this line. Minghetti, as deputy and minister of the king- 
dom of Italy, is peculiarly competent to write a work of this nature, for 
he is at once philosopher, jurist, economist, canonist, and statesman. 
His pages on modern science and the relation between science and relig- 
ion, as well as the relation between religion and civil society, disclose the 
true philosopher. 

Minghetti does not consider the theological faculties as the homes of 
ignorance, nor theology as an instrument of oppression, and he boldly 
declares that to neglect these matters is to lower the level of one’s studies, 
And his friend and eulogizer, Laveleye, goes still further in declaring that 
any separation of these powers should be only civil, as a moral union be- 
tween the two must always exist, and the separation itself should be but 
a measure of public right. 

On the basis of these studies, Dartigue, inthe “ Revue Chretienne,” takes 
up the cudgel for France in an important article treating of the solution 
in its two phases of liberal and radical. He declares that the French are 
proceeding rapidly in this matter, drawn by an irresistible current, which 
is increasing day by day, and which will soon acquire a volume that 
will overcome all resistance. With him the proposed separation is in the 
logique of ideas, and as ideas govern the world, this logigue will, sooner or 
later, mold the morals and control the laws. It is to-day discussed every- 
where—in the press, on the forum, and at the political gatherings. Every 
real democratic progress, as well as every liberal reform, shakes the edifice 
of the Concordat, and this, by dint of repetition, will finally lead to its 
fall, The point made by Dartigue in his discussion is the difference be- 
tween the liberal solution and the radical one; the latter would destroy 
all religion, while the former would follow in the footsteps of the United 
States, Ireland, and, to a certain extent, of Belgium. The French Prot- 
estants are strengthened in their convictions by the course of Gladstone 
in this matter, and the present extensive discussion of the same question 
in Scotland. 

In the French Chambers, which reflect the popular voice, scarcely any 
serious discussion takes place that does not at least touch on this matter; 
and while there is at present a majority against separation, this same 
majority is at the same time so disposed to push the Concordat to the 
wall as to make its friends inclined to wish its repeal. If the Radicals 
succeed in‘ this effort the moment will have arrived for energetic action 
on the part of the Liberals. 
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Tue ARMENIAN PEOPLE are now emerging from a long obscurity, 
greatly to the gratification of Oriental scholars. Within the last few 
decades the various lands of the Orient, especially China and Japan, have 
rapidly come within the range of our knowledge. But all those portions 
lying under the iron heel of the Turk have remained closed. The western 
sections of Asia Minor have been the scene of various ethnological expe- 
ditions that have afforded subjects of great interest, but the more eastern 
regions have not received much attention, and this has been very spe- 
cially the case with Armenia, This nation has, during four centuries, 
preserved its intellectual, if not its political, independence, a fact which 
is worthy of our regard and esteem. 

In their little Alpine land the Armenians have been able to preserve a 
portion of the treasures of classical antiquity, while in Europe the migra- 
tions of the masses have, in many instances, destroyed all the inheritance 
of the past. In spite of Mongolians and Tartars, Greeks and Arabs, 
Kurds, Turks, and Russians, the Armenians have remained true to the 
faith and language of their fathers. Those who have so proud a past 
to show do not easily efface their traditions in the days of darkness; and 
in their case the Turkish sway seems to have made them only the more 
loyal to the past. Ruled by a nation so far below them in culture, the 
Armenians have been the more zealous within themselves; and thus, far 
from their native land, the monks of the Armenian cloister at Venice 
have protected and printed the precious relics of the Armenian writers of 
ancient times, while in their own mountain home a new intellectual life 
has sprung up that is now producing numerous literary works and send- 
ing forth some valuable periodicals. 

A recent Bavarian guest among them has given to the Academy of 
Sciences of Munich a very interesting account of their present activity. 
They are now studying the principal works of foreign authors in nearly 
all lines of literature, and are translating the masterpieces of Goethe and 
Schiller, of Shakespeare and La Fontaine, into their own tongue. Their 
ig of monthly, weekly, 


journalistic activity is quite marvelous, consisti 
and daily issues, treating of the progress of all modern literature. 

They are also founding schools on the model of the German Gymnasia, 
which are controlled by teachers who have received their training in Ger- 
many. A Normal School in Tiflis prepares teachers for the lower schools, 
and the fact that this work is well done is seen in the announcement that 
in Russian Armenia no less than eight hundred male and female teachers 
are employed. Many young Armenians, in their thirst for knowledge, 
are making great sacrifices to qualify themselves in foreign schools— 
mostly, those of France and Germany—for posts of honor and usefulness 
in their own country; and thus the day seems to be rapidly approaching 
when this downtrodden and much-belied nationality will lift its head as 
an intellectual light in the midst of the surrounding darkness of Moham- 
medan rule, and it may be hoped that the leaven which has been so long 
hidden in the meal will rise to assert its virtue in favor of Christian civ- 


ilization. May the time be hastened! 
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ALCOHOLISM IN DENMARK is just now the ruling question of discussion 
in that little kingdom. The Order of Good Templars has been established 
there, and the conflict is being carried on in genuine Aimerican style. 
During the five years of its existence the order has increased to ninety 
lodves, with about 3,500 members, though some of these are children’s 


lodges. The attention of the public is gained by numerous placards 


every-where, even, a reporter says, in the railway depots; and the lodges 


have frequent festive meetings, with music and song. The speeches on 
these occasions are at times patriotic, and at times assume a religious 
form, and very often the cause of the order presented as the cause of 


God, which shows how thoroughly alike are ine Danish and American 


This religious tendency of the work has caused in some quarters no 
little Opposition, so that a branch is likely to be formed on the basis of 
‘* intelligence and science,” to all of which there is no special objection 


if this banner will bring in more converts to the cause. The pledge of 


this branch will be total abstinence for one vear, and not for life, as with 


the Templars; but even here the principle of total abstinence is regarded 
us the main pillar of success in spiritual and material warfare This new 
order looks especially toward exerting an in luence on legislation. And 


besides these, there are re porte d also in Denmark a great variety of total 


abstinence SO ie tir Ss of otl 


er shades, so that the sum total of active tem- 
perance people runs up to about 25,000, which is a large number in so 
small a country for a cause so new and foreign to European instincts. 

In Copenhagen the temperance people are establishing coffee and eating 
houses, in which the only alcoholic drink is beer, and this is sold only in 
connection with food. Five of such houses are now in operation, and 
they are largely patronized by the working classes, so that the capital 
stock has earned during the year three per cent. dividend, And the 
Danes say that this is a proof that these advance the cause of temperance, 


as only ten per cent. of the guests call for beer. 


In France colonization is the question that ranks all others, and the 
continual repetition of the matter in all its phases proves how deep a root 
it has taken on the public mind. In the Chambers nearly every debate 
slips into it, and the coming elections will very probably hing on it. 

One very decided advantage to be gained by this tendency will be a 
more extended and accurate knowledge of geography on the part of the 
nation at large, which is, be it said, not very well posted in this sci- 
ence. The cause of this unceasing furor is doubtless the mortification of 
the country at the great defeats in the Franco-German war, and the sooth- 
ing balm which these doubtful victories afford to the pride of the nation, 

The raid begun some time ago with Tahiti, which had been for a season 
only a French protectorate, and as such was ruled, it seems, in the interest 
of Catholicism, notwithstanding the leaning of the natives toward Prot- 
estantism. 3ut the Tahitians are now French citizens, and, as such, are 


at liberty to exercise their own free choice in the matters of religion. 
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When this affair was settled the ‘‘ grande nation” turned its attention 
to the northern coast of Africa, and by the final annexation of Tunis now 
controls the whole northern coast of Africa, from the Gulf of Gabes to the 
confines of Morocco. This they claim as an admirable victory of the 
army, the navy, and the diplomats; but a good many people regard the 
whole movement as a simple piece of chicanery. It is, of course, a grati- 
fying affair to make the Mediterranean a French lake, and have, within 
twenty-four hours of Marseilles, a magnificent French colony on the op- 
posite shore peopled by active Frenchmen, whose energy will produce 
wealth and power. But France has possessed now for fifty years a large 
portion of this coast, and has done but little with it. Now the Church, 
under the active Archbishop Lavirgerie, will try its hand at the task. 


In Rome the movement among the soldiers of the army toward the so- 
called ‘ Military Congregation” still increases. The now famous Luigi 
Capellini, who was himself a soldier for eight years, has been for thirteen 
years busy among the soldiers of the national army stationed in Rome. 
At the same time he visits every summer various camps in central and 
southern Italy, in order in these to scatter the good seed. During this 
period more than a thousand soldiers have left the Catholic Church, and 
been accepted as members of this Protestant Military Congregation. 

In this way, at the close of their three years’ service, they return to 
their homes, taking their Bibles with them to their friends and comrades 
in various parts of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. Capellini has been so suc- 
cessful in his work of elevating the common soldier that the king of Italy, 
over a year ago, conferred on him the Order of the Crown of Italy. This 
induced him to make an effort to have a more substantial locality for his 
work in the vicinity of most of the barracks, where he could have a hall 
for his religious meetings, a place for a reading-room, ete. 

A goodly sum has been collected for this purpose, and his efforts now 
seem about to be crowned with success. He has found for sale a group of 
buildings that are well situated for mission purposes and other needed 
additions, but he requires a considerable increase in his funds before he 
can secure them, as the work has grown on his hands. In order to pro- 
cure what he wants a company of influential Protestant gentlemen, mainly 
Scotchmen and Germans, have formed themselves into a committee to 
collect funds in aid of the military mission, They are about to present 
their plans in circles where they have influence, both in Italy and else 
where, and there is little doubt of their success. The Protestant world 
may well aid this enterprise, as it forms the most direct and effective means 
of sending to all parts of the peninsula veritable missionaries in the per- 
sons of the returning soldiers of this Congregation. 


Tue [NpEx ExpurGAtortivs has received the compliment of a thorough 
examination in a large work of two volumes, of which the latter is just 
before the public. It is from the pen of Professor Reusch, of the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and is quite a curiosity from what it reveals of the literary 
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acumen of the former dignitaries of the Church. The forbidden books 
are arranged chronologically and geographically, and the catalogue is 
brought down to the year 1884. It throws a new and sharper light on 
some of the internecine conflicts of the Church, especially those of the 
Jansenists, Gallicans, and Quietists. 

So far as Protestant literature is concerned, it proves that, in general, 
the Index seemed to strike by mere chance, depending largely on the 
views of the prefect or the secretary of the period. Many Protestant 
theologians, well known as controversialists, are not mentioned in the In 
dex, while the works of some other subordinate ones are quoted and con 
demned. In addition to this there are found a large number of works that 
in their day were of no account, and are now wholly forgotten. Most of 
the works of the earlier periods are in the Latin, and among the dogma- 
tists quite a number of prominent Lutherans are not mentioned; why 
some are included while others are excluded no one can now imagine. 
Of the historians, Ranke’s ‘* History of the Popes” and Gregorius on the 
‘* History of the City of Rome” receive the honor of « x purgation, 

In regard to the authority of the Index in the Romish Church, the 
author declares that in earlier times the view of the Curia in regard to 
many of these works was not always considered binding, especially in 
France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, and even a part of Italy. But since 
the days of the infallibility dogma the Index has acquired increased im- 
portance, and has been considered binding. Any controversy now in the 
strictly churchly circles is no longer considered admissible. It is now 
considered the right thing to speak of the Index with great respect. The 
Index is now mainly useful as a manual in the control of the clergy on 
the part of the Curia; for other purposes it is more curious than useful. 


Tue Portcy oF THE Pope toward the State power has been for some 
time in doubt on account of his trouble with the ‘‘ Journal de Rome” 
and its editors, both of whom have been silenced by his order for interfer- 
ence in and criticism of his official correspondence. The guidnunes have 
insisted that all this means a change of policy on the part of the Pontiff. 
But the latest utterances of the great vicar dispel all these hopes. The 
Pope’s own special organ, the ‘ Osservatore Romano,” denies any proba- 


f opinion toward the present order of things in Italy, 


bility of a change o 
and declares it folly to think that such a change can take place toward a 
government that began its career with despoliation of the papal power. 

This official organ is now again very careful to assert that the Pope still 
maintains the fixed determination to claim his undiminished rights. And 
to settle the matter, it is now asserted that the Cardinal Secretary of State 
has sent dispatches to all the nuncios at foreign courts which absolutely 
deny the reports of the Paris journals, and designate them as the effort 
of the ultra clericals to exert a pressure on the Pope. According to this 
dispatch, while Leo XIII. will tolerate no opposition of certain fanatics 
against his highest authority, he can in no way tolerate any violence 
toward the inalienable rights of the Church and the Papacy. 
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A Decree of the French Minister of Worship to the consistories of 
the Reformed Church of France is at present causing considerable con- 
sternation in that body. The minister has observed that a certain num- 
ber of persons, without the official character demanded, have been supply- 
ing churches, obtaining their authority simply from the unofficial synods, 
This practice, he Geclares, is in conflict with the ordinance that no can- 
didate can exercise spiritual functions in the Protestant worship without 
first having acquired the degree of Bachelor of Theology in the regular 
schools. The clergy are, therefore, directed to take no part in these *‘ir- 
regular consecrations,” and not to accept them in their churches. The 
significance of this decree lies in the fact that the right of decision as to 
religious qualifications is withdrawn from the authorities of the Church 
and given exclusively to the civil authorities. It seems that the unofficial 
synod—that is, the orthodox ministers of the Reformed Church —re- 
solved, four years ago, to grant ordination to candidates not having 
university diplomas, if, in other respects, they were clearly fitted for 
the divine office. The motiveto this action was the need of preachers 
in many parishes, and the need of those who have faith in the Church, 
rather than those leaning toward secular culture as a sufficient qualifi- 
cation. A goodly number of godly men have been thus appointed, with 
no interference on the part of the State, which now suddenly springs 
this trap. This action clearly indicates the influence of the liberal clergy 
with the State officials, and a disposition to interfere with the action and 
liberty of the Church. 


Tue O.p Catnorics seem to hold their own and keep in good spirits, 


if we are te 7 from their recent synod in Bonn, at which were present 
twenty-five « zal and forty-three lay members. Among these we notice 


the names of some prominent men, who have for some time been quiet, 
but who now seem to be renewing their activity. Bishop Reinkens is 
still vigorous, and addressed several public meetings. The private assem- 
blies were for strictly official work. 

The National Catholic Church of Switzerland also held its synod in 
Berne, with a good attendance of laity and aéergy. According to the 
annual report of Bishop Herzog, there are forty-three congregations now 
organized in Switzerland, of which the largest are those in Zurich and 
Basle. There are now enrolled sixty clergy in this new enterprise, and 
there is a school in Berne with a faculty and ten students, The present 
condition of this Church is represented as very gratifying, but there is 
pressing need of financial aid for the training school. 


It is quite gratifying to notice the practical activity of the Germans in 
the matter of missions in the newly-acquired German colonies in Africa. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Togo country the Bremen missionaries 
have a seminary, with twenty-seven pupils preparing for the work. The 
entire New Testament, a portion of the Old, a hymn book, the Catechism, 
and sundry school books are already translated into the language of the 
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people. German missionaries are invited to come into the Koba territory. 
Certain prominent Christians of Berlin have united to establish a mission 
in the rear of Zanzibar with a German pastorate. In Agra-Pequena there 
have been Germans from the Rhenish mission for forty-five years, who 
have establishad eight stations by great efforts. In the German colonies 
of Australia efforts are being made to start the missionary work in the 
islands of New Britain. They are also looking toward work in Emperor 
William’s L 

well provided for by the Baptists, so that the Germans will not interfere 


and, and in New Guinea. The Cameroons are already pretty 





there. But every-where the demand is greater than the supply. 
Tue Stupy oF Tueo.oey is still on the increase throughout Germany, 


greatly to the satisfaction of the Church. And the motives that impel to 


this flood-tide are evidently serious—that is, the young men are not sim- 
ply resorting to theology as a profession, as in former times, but seem 


rather to be impelled by the Spi it of J is Christ. This can be seen 
when certain questions, such as that concerning dueling, are brought up 
for discussion, which they are more than ever inclined to treat from a 
Christian rather than a worldly stand-point. The German Universities 
have done their share toward unsettling the minds of young men in the 
matter of theological study by their excessive attention to the scientific 
questions of the day, and there is now a reaction from that course. Indeed 
there is likely to be too great a movement in this direction. Many of the 
students are turning with disgust from this plethora into the more prac- 
tical work of prepa ing themselves for theological work alone, so that 
their teachers are urging the older men of the clergy to go before them 


with the good example of the just medium in all things, 


French theologians are preparing the way for the intelligent observance 
of the second centennial of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by the 
publication of several very excellent treatises on the history of French 
Protestantism. Of these the most noted is that of Claude, revised and 
enlarged by Rev. Frank Puaux, editor of the ‘‘Rerue.” This is the best 
defense extant of the Protestants against the cruel edict of Louis XIV. 
When in all Europe th@agents of that monarch audaciously denied the 
persecutions of which the Reformers were the victims, Jean Claude under- 
took the duty of telling the story in his famous work, ‘‘ The Complaints 
of the Cruelly Oppressed Protestants.” Into this defense Claude threw 
a fiery eloquence that has lost nothing by time. And now the notes of 
Puaux, accompanying the text, throw light on any obscurity that might 
appear in the present. Another work, entitled ‘‘ The Synods of the 
Desert,” details all the acts of these famous synods held in secret from 
the death of Lonis XIV. down to the days of the Revolution, here col- 
lected and published for the first time. This is by Edmond Hugues, of 
the French Academy. 


Assuming that we like ‘‘ to see ourselves as others see us,” as a matter of 


or 
#1 


curiosity, we give our readers a short extract from a German religious 
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periodical of the old school in regard to the style of preaching the Gospel 
in this country: 

American preachers have a marvelous skill in preaching about all conceivable 
things except the Gospel pure and simple. This, to them, is too old-fashioned, 
and does not make a sensation. To prove the truth of this assertion one need 
only take up a Saturday’s paper, in which are usually advertised all the subjects 
of the sermons of the following Sunday. As a proof of this we give a few themes 
treated of in a certain city of Ohio on arecent Sabbath. The Baptists announced 
a discourse on “Street Labor;” a Presbyterian treated of ‘“ White Houses in 
Heaven ;” a Methodist gave the “ Approaching Cholera; ’’ and a Congregational- 
ist, “ Live Dogs and Dead Lions.” Another Methodist advertised, ‘“‘ How We 
Climbed Pike’s Peak.” But only one single one in fourteen gave a really Gospel 
theme, namely, “Man Crowned in Christ, his Redeemer;” and this, doubtless, 
attracted the fewest hearers. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne Svccess OF EvANGELISTIC EFFORTS AMONG THE FRENCH CANA- 
pIANs.—The Presbyterian Church of Canada, through the Rev. C. Chin- 
iquy, the well-known converted priest, seems to be doing a large work 
among the French Catholics of the Dominion. This work, which is still 
spreading, has been almost entirely developed in the past ten or eleven 
years. In 1874 there was only one French Protestant congregation in 
the city of Montreal, with 17 communicants; now there are eight congre- 
gations with about 400 families, almost all of whom have come out of the 
Church of Rome, A comparison of the figures of the report of 1885 with 
those of the report for 1875 of the Board of French Evangelization of 
the Canada Presbyterian Church shows how fruitful a field the French 


Catholics form for Protestant laborers: 
1875. 1885. 


ge BR eee ae ee 8 33 
Number of Preaching Stations............... en, Sa eee 12 75 
Number of Church Buildings. ......... Pr he ee eee ee 3 27 
Number of Ordained Missionaries...........c..eeccecees eas 3 20 
Number of Unordained Missionaries and Teachers... ........ 14 42 
Number of Families connected with the Churches, about....... 200 1,091 
Number of Communicants connected with the Churches, about. . 220 1,138 
Number of Pupils attending Mission Schools, about............ 190 107 
Receipts, about..........ceececeees bra cieiude Malin’ sevens $6,459 $28,735 


The number of converts the past year is almost as large as the whole 
French membership of 1875. Meantime many of the converts have also 
removed to the United States, and some have joined other Churches in the 
Dominion. Of the 245 new communicants received the past year 197 were 
French-speaking, and 48 English-speaking. In some places the services 
are conducted in both languages. One very encouraging feature of the 
work is in the attendance at Protestant schools. Says the report: 

It is certainly surprising to see so many Roman Catholic families ready to send 
their children to Protestant schools, and especially to mission schools, where 
their children are constantly under the influence of religious teachings opposed to 
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their creed. Does not this fact show how effective has been the work of the 
missionaries among the people of this province, and to what extent prejudices 
have been removed ? 

Many of those who have not enough faith, courage, or light to abandon Roman- 

ism are, however, convinced that their children have nothing to lose by being 
placed under our religious teaching. The progress of the work has been such 
that, in this Province of Quebec, where the population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic, we can fill up our schools with Roman Catholic children, when in other 
provinces, the great majority of whose inhabitants are Protestants, we could 
hardly find a Roman Catholic in Protestant schools or churches. 
There are 21 of these mission schools, with 26 teachers and 707 scholars, 
of whom 223 are the children of Catholic parents, and four fifths of the 
remainder children of recent converts from Romanism, The report takes 
note of the fact, that while in the Province of Quebec the time was when 
the Bible was almost an unknown book among the French, to-day it is a 
source of great influence in every parish. 


PROGRESS IN THE NEW HeEsripes.—This group of islands used to be 
reckoned among the most savage and hopeless of missionary fields; but 
Presbyterian missionaries of Canada and Scotland have, in the course 
of a generation, firmly established a Christian civilization among these 
cannibal tribes, and every year brings notes of progress. Some of the 
islands have been entirely Christianized; others are in a transition state, 
and in some heathenism still flourishes, One of the devoted pioneers who 
died in the field brought about the conversion of one of the islands, and 
upon his monument is this inscription: ‘‘ When he came here there were 
no Christians; when he left there were no heathen.” Eleven of the 
islands are occupied by thirteen missionaries, representing the Scottish 
Free Church, the Australasian, and the Canadian Presbyterian Churches, 
The oldest missionary, the Rev. John G, Paton, was appointed in 1858, 
The central part of the group is now the most fruitful. Efate and Nguna 
are giving rich returns for the labor expended in the past. Tongoa is 
the latest island entered. A church of 12 members has been formed on 
it. In Efate about 70 r&hounced heathenism last year, Only six miles 
from Efate lies an island which has not yet been evangelized. Some 
teachers went to it with the intention of remaining over-night. They 
were warned, however, to leave, and told that if they stayed they would be 
cut to pieces, and were shown the tomahawks. In Aneityum 32 new 
members were received into Church fellowship. The birth rate in this 
island is far exceeded by the death rate. Last year there were only 47 
births to 90 deaths. Civilization seems to be fatal to the savages of the 
South Seas as well as to the aborigines of Australia. 


THe WESLEYAN Mission IN ASHANTI RE-ESTABLISHED.—As long ago 
as 1839, when Ashanti was one of the most powerful nations on the West 
African coast, the Wesleyans undertook to establish a mission in Kumasi, 
but little or nothing was accomplished. Wars and difficulties of various 
kinds occurred to interrupt the work, and it has not been practicable to 
resume it until recently. Sir Garnet Wolseley destroyed the old despotism 
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when he sacked Kumasi in 1874, but another oppressive system rose in its 
place which a gradual revolution has now broken down. Province after 
province has revolted and set up a separate government, until the old em- 
pire, compact and powerful as it was, has become an aggregation of petty 
, rejoicing in their liberty and independence. It is thought that 
the old order can never be restored. Under these circumstances the Wes- 
leyan Society has deemed it wise to re-enter Ashanti, and a line of stations 


states 


has been formed reaching to Kumasi in answer to earnest requests from 
the people of various towns. The first station is Amuaful, where the peo- 
ple have erected a bamboo chapel. The next is at Bekwai, a few miles 
distant, It was formerly one of the most important towns and provinces 
south of Kumasi. Says the Rev. W. Terry Coppin, of the West Coast 
District, who visited it recently on his way to Kumasi: 


Though destroyed in the 1874 expedition it has been almost entirely rebuilt, 
and still wears that air of stateliness which others have remarked, The king, 
an amiable, pleasant, dignified, handsome fellow, has not long been upon the 
stool. When chosen, a little more than twelve months ago, he had to publicly 
and solemnly swear not only to abolish human sacrifices, but to maintain the mis- 
sion. To one unacquainted with the recent changes in Ashanti this remarkable 
action of the people seems scarcely credible. The stability of his throne depends 
upon his fidelity to his oath. He gave us a state welcome, and all our interviews 
with him were of a most agreeable and satisfactory character. The substance of 
his public and official speech was this: “I like the mission. I do not mean to 
play with it. Having received it into my town, it is my intention to support it. 
Jhildren shall be sent to the school, and people shall have liberty of worship.” 
The mission compound the people have built tor the Rev. Robert Jones, the na- 
tive miuister, greatly pleased me. It is more commodious than their own, and in 
a good situation. Of course it is built in the pure Ashanti style, namely, an open 
yard with surrounding apartments. These occupy tliree sides, and the school- 
chapel the fourth side of the inclosure. Doors and windows are luxuries; so the 
privacy of the apartments, which are perfectly open to the yard, is secured by 
dropping a mat screen or cloth curtain. 

On leaving Bekwai I noticed several skulls, bleached white by the sun, lying 
on a small bank of wild vegetation. Why they were placed there I could not 
learn from my people, and did not care to ask the towns-people. In about an hour 
we reached Dengyiasi. The king having had good notice of the time of our pro- 
jected visit, had called in the chiefs and their people from the villages and planta- 
tions, in order to welcome us and hear our palaver; hence there was a much 
greater display here than anywhere else ; almost every man was in his best cloth and 
carryingamusket. The king sat under an immense umbrella made partly of scarlet 
flannel, and his chiefs sat on each side of him. Their followers ranged themselves 
round them, and made up a scene that was picturesque and somewhat imposing. 
It was a Kumasi grand reception on a small sale. Amid a deafening din of drums 
and gongs, horns and handbells, we went to pay our respects in the customary 
manner. Waving our hands to the principal personages and shaking hands with 
the king, we completed the round and retired to the shade of a neighboring tree. 
In a little while the whole assembly was in motion. As we had saluted them so 
they defiled before us and gave their greetings. Later on, having rested and re- 
freshed ourselves, we had another public interview. King Dome’s reply was as 
favorable as Karikari’s at Bekwai. Before separating he said: ‘* You have ehosen 
us, we have chosen you, so you must not hurry away, but stay over Sunday with 
us.” This we agreed to do. The service on Sunday afternoon, under the mag- 
nificent twin tree which stands in the main street, was deeply interesting. The 
king and many of his people were present. What gratified me more than any 
thing was the school. Between thirty and forty little Ashantis were being cate- 
chized by Mr. Hayfron, As I looked at their chubby ebony cheeks, and black, 
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sparkling eyes, and heard them say the Lord’s Prayer and sing about Jesus in 
their native tongue, I thought and felt how blessed it was to know that though 
proud and cruel chiefs thought them to be but “ mere leaves of trees, droppings 
of the forest,” yet even these, the least of His little ones, were unspeakably pre- 
cious in his sight. The school-chapel stands at the top of the spacious street, 
and is the most conspicuous object in the town. Plain and simple enough to a 
European or civilized African, it is a triumph of art to those who freely, gladly 
built it. Just behind it a double mission compound is being erected for the agent. 
Already, in addition to building the chapel and mission premises, these people, 
once so terrible, have contributed £8 2s. toward the agent’s salary. ‘“ Verily,” 
as a brother remarked at the missionary meeting last February, ‘“ God is begin- 
ning to reign in Ashanti.”” Dengyiasi lies south-west of Kumasi. Having to go 
to Dadiasi, which lies south-east, I resolved to proceed, first’ to Kumasi, and from 
thence to Dadiasi. Anxious as I was, if possible, to resume work in Kumasi, in 
yrder to make it a base of operation for more northerly movements, yet I had 
ttle hope of accomplishing any thing in that blood-stained capital. From what 


iad learned their civil and political state was such that their minds were filled 








l 

I 

but with one thought, namely, how to get back their former power and riches. 
This proved indeed to be the case, for when our messenger who went to an- 
nounce our proposed visit returned he brought a message to this effect: “The 
ad chief is pleased to hear the white man is coming. He hopes he will stay 
six months, put a king on their throne, and bring the country to peace.” I arrived 
in Kumasi on the Tuesday, and left on the Saturday. At the two interviews with 
the council I could not get them to-talk about any thing else than their political 
misfortunes. If I had played the part of king-maker, and made the vain promise 
of using my influence to get back the revolted people, whom they enumerated 


) 








one by one, they might then, as they said, have consider d and taken the mission. 
To build, however, on such a foundation as that, even if practicable, is to build 
on sand. Much as they hate the conquerors of their country in their hearts, 
and despise the Gospel, of which they are not ignorant, yet they would use both 
f they could gain their political ends thereby, It was only to give them national 





if 

prestige that tl y ever received the mission, and as soon as they saw that it be 
gan to affect their people the edict went forth that no Ashanti must become a 
Christian. Insufferably proud, insolent, obstinate, and untruthful, the few re- 


ull r chiefs of Kumasi will yet have to be more greé atly humbled before they 





maining 
are willing to let the people mmediately under them ¢ njoy the blessings that are 
Ww ending upon their fellow-countrymen in other towns and provinces of 
Ashanti. Twelve months ago Mr. Hayfron wrote to me that half the city was 
already in ruins, and that, at the present rate of decline, in two or three years 
little more would be left than the vestiges of a few habitations to mark the site 
l l matters have gone from bad to worse, 
, by th ver of the fetich; most of its 
le or by epidemics; and its very villages 









where Kumasi once stood. Since 
Its young king has died, as they | 
remaining nobles have been ki 
have refused to serve it. 





At Dadiasi the people are to build a chapel and pay $80 a year toward 
an agent’s salary. As he left this town Mr. Coppin saw its Golgotha, an 
attachment which few Ashanti towns are free from. Here the people 
rose against the royal family and put an end to them in order to do away 


with human sacrifice. 


sisnoP WILLIAM Tayior’s Misston.—In our September number we 
stated that the Bishop’s plan was to establish some six or eight stations 
with his present force. Dr. Summers had made a trip to the interior 
about 300 miles from the coast, and had selected sites which he deemed 
suitable for industrial and school stations. The Bishop and party were 
waiting at Loanda the return of the governor from the south before set- 
ting out for the interior. A letter from the Rev. Levin Johnson, dated 
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St. Paul de Loanda, July 15, two months later than the letters we spoke 
of in our last, has been received by the editor of the ‘‘ North-western 
Christian Advocate,” which gives the following interesting facts: 


About seven weeks ago Bishop Taylor, with a force of five men, started for 
the interior to explore suitable places for mission stations. A letter has been 
received from him giving favorable reports. He wants the party to start for the 
interior as soon as practicable. All those assigned for the interior will leave 
within ten days. The Bishop stated in his letter that after a prayerful night he 
decided to divide the company as follows: 

Loanda, ©. L. Radetiff and Eli Chatclain. Nhangepepe, A. E. Withey, wife, 
and four children; W. H. Mead, wife, and six children; W. P. Dodson, and 
C G. Rudolph, This station lies about 270 miles from the coast. Pungo An- 
dongo, Joseph Wilks, wife, and daughter, eighty mies from Nhangepepe. 
Malange, 8. J. Mead, wife, and niece; C. W. Gordon, and Levin Johnson. This 
place is situated about 400 miles from the coast, and is a principal caravan sta- 
tion in this part of the interior. Natives from the extreme interior come to this 
place with their rubber, ivory, ete. Kiok nation, probably at Casangue, C. L. 
Davenport and wife and M. C. M’Lean. This station is about 100 miles inland 
from Malange. 

The past four montlis have indeed been a season of severe trials and patient wait- 
ing. To most of us the acclimatizing process has tended to draw us nearer the 
Lord—in fact, it has been a purifying furnace. Your correspondent seems to 
have had his share, and almost despaired of ever getting acclimatized. For about 
four months we had a severe siege, beginning on the vessel at Sierra Leone, and 
continuing for a month on the water and three months in Loanda. We thought 
we should have to return to America, but during the past few weeks our health 
has greatly improved, and we lave concluded to try the interior, which they re- 
port is healthier than on the coast. At present the company seem to have a good 
degree of health. It seems wonderful to us that the children and the rest have 
been so remarkably preserved from death. Perils by sea and perils by the Af- 
rican fever, and yet alive and cheerful and hopeful. Truly our heavenly Father 
has protected us, 

The party will take the steamer from Loanda up the Quanza River to Dondo, 
the head of navigation, a distance of over 20 miles from this place. From 
Dondo to the stations they will travel caravan style. 


A letter from Bishop Taylor dated Nhangepepe, June 19, has been re- 
ceived, in which he says that Nhangepepe will be one of the most im- 
portant stations. He had surveyed two thousand acres of good land for 
a farm. It would require, he thought, but little effort to grow food 
enough for the mission families. He says he wants a ‘‘ dozen or two of 
suitable persons” to arrive in Loanda about next May, for mission work. 


Tue Maoris oF NEw ZEALAND. —Fully three fourths of the New 
Zeaxtand aborigines are professing Christians, of whom the great majority 
are connected with the Church of England. Reports to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society speak, as in former years, of the decrease of the Maori 
population and of the scattering of their communities. Their usual 
avocation, digging for kauri gum, requires them to spread themselves 
over large districts, and usually a kaaniga whose nominal population is a 
hundred cannot muster more than forty or fifty during eight months in 
the year. The parishes of the native ministers are, therefore, large and 
difficult to manage, especially when it is remembered that they have to 
eke out their small salaries by the raising of crops. Archdeacon Clarke 
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says intemperance has almost disappeared from among the Maoris, but 
the white men are introducing horse-races, and thus tempting them both 
to drink and to gamble. They are also peculiarly liable to be misled 
by impostors, If one proclaims himself a prophet with gift of miracles 
or healing, he can easily draw away the unstable. Mormon missionaries 
have led away some of them. The Hauhau superstition caused a very 
large defection some years ago, but it has almost died out. 


POLYGAMY AND CHRISTIAN Misstons.—The question of how to deal 
with polygamy has been a very serious one in heathen countries, where 
law and custom permit a husband to have more than one wife, Mission- 
aries have almost universally required a polygamist, on being received into 
Church, to put away all his wives but one. In many cases this entails 
hardship and suffering on innocent persons. That which in heathenism 
most often leads to a second marriage is the failure of the first to have 
issue. The second wife, therefore, is often the one who has children, and 
she and her offspring have to be put away. The Madura mission of the 
American Board has recently adopted a resolution to the effect that con- 
verts who have in heathenism contracted polygamous marriages in accord- 
ance with caste laws, may, in exceptional cases, be admitted as communi- 
cants without putting away either wife. [!!!] Archdeacon Johnson, of 
the Niger mission of: the Church Missionary Society, writes that one of 
the great trials of that mission is the polygamy question. Writing of 
Onitsha, on the upper Niger, he says: 

We have had to mourn over some whose names were taken off the books on 
account of polygamy. By a remarkable coincidence, while we were full of the 
subject, and were dwelling upon it in the Bible-class room and from the pulpit, 
copies were received of the society’s Minutes on Polygamy, drawn up by the 
committee in 1857. We felt our hands indirectly strengthened by them in deal- 
ing with an evil which, unless stamped out immediately by the use of strong 
, would have the tendency to affect the converts to an alarming extent. 
Three persons were excommunicated for being polygamists, two of them after the 


measures 


most moving appeals had been made to the congregation, poir ting out the act to 
he in direct violation of the law of the Christian Church. One of these cases was 


peculiarly aggravating. The offender was not only a full communicant, but also 
a leader, district visitor, member of the Parochial Committee, and one of the ap- 
pointed evangelists for Obotsi. So completely was he under the control of Satan 


I 
that he would listen to no remonstrances from any one, but persevered in the 
step which he had taken until he had fully carried it out. His name was accord- 
ingly struck off the rolls, and he was stripped of all his offices in the Church. 
But, if he had any happiness at all, it was of a very short duration; for in less 
than a month after marriage (they were married after the native style) the second 
wife, for some cause or other, left him and returned to her home in the interior. 
He made ineffectual efforts to bring her back; at length, wearied out by her de- 
termined refusal to return to him, he made up his mind to give her up. Then it 


was that he felt inclined to come baek to the Church and resume his former posi- 


tion init. He made quite sure that he would be received with open arms, but he 
was soon undeceived, for I declined to re-admit or re-instate him until he had 
gone through the usual native form of divorce and expressed publicly his un- 
feigned sorrow for the offense he had given to the Church. I have determined to 
make it difficult for him, and those like him, to return to full membership, in 
order that the rest may value their privileges and be afraid to offend. The idea 
was current that offenders might be put out of Cliurch for only three months; 
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hence there was something like a thrill of horror ran through the members when 
I declared the probability of some being kept out for a year or more, according to 
the nature of their offeuse and the value of the sincerity of their repentance. 
The archdeacon also speaks of another case which he confesses was a 
‘‘noser” to him. It was at Obotsi. One man was objected to as a can- 
didate by the brethren because he had more than one wife. 

He was one of the elderly ones, and appeared to hold a good social position. 
His explanation of his position is as follows: “ My first wife is old and in feeble 
health, and as I am frequently abseut on my farms, I was obliged to take a 
younger one, who would both attend to the sick one in my absence and prepare 
my food against my return from the field. Shall I put the first one away when 
she is old and sickly? And if I send away the younger one, who is to attend to 
the sick wife and look after my house? No, I regard the younger now as my 
real wife. I would allow the other to remain because she is old and in bad 
health, and requires attention.” This case was a poser to me. My advice was 
sought, and fora time I hardly knew what toadvise. At length I concluded, much 
against my wish, not to admit the man as a candidate for fear of establishing a 
precedent which might be afterward taken advantage of to an inconvenient ex- 
tent. Just before baptism I brought the matter before the bishop, who distinctly 
advised that the man should not yet be baptized. We were all sorry for him, but 
felt, at the same time, that the law did not admit of a compromise. 


Tut Omvu oF OnitsHa.—Archdeacon Johnson writes of an event at 
Onitsha, on the upper Niger, interesting in itself and of importance to 
the mission which the Church Missionary Society is maintaining in that 
place. One of the leading women has assumed the title of omu, or queen, 
of Onitsha. This title is not given to the wife of the king, nor to any of 
the royal family, but is hereditary, limited to a particular family, from 
which, however, it may be sold and transferred to another family, if the 
heiress elects so to do, The omu is a powerful leader, the fountain of all 
honor to the women, and in absolute control of the trade in which the 
women are engaged. No law can be passed by the king and his council 
affecting the rights and liberties of her sex without her approval. But 
the ceremony of installation is so costly that few are prepared to meet the 
customary expenditures. The present omu has, it seems, been preparing to 
assume the office for years. She was known to the missionaries as a leader 
in the various heathen observances, and they imagined that her powerful 
influence was being used adversely to the mission; but on ascending 
the throne she, to their surprise, declared her will and pleasure to be that 
hereafter every woman attend church, and that traffic cease on Sunday. 

She showed that she was in earnest, for the very first Sunday after her coro- 
nation she came to church in state, followed by a large number of women, many 
of whom were noted idolatresses who had never entered the house of God before, 
Since then a more regular attendant we have not had than the omu. I have 
been credibly informed that so soon as other ceremonies shall have been gone 
through by her, and the appointment to subordinate offices completed, it is in her 
contemplation to enter into an understanding with the neighboring tribes to en- 
force her decrees about Sunday trading. A penalty will be attached to an infrac- 
tion of the law, namely, the confiscation of every article exposed for sale by any 
woman of Onitsha on the Lord’s day. 

The mission is prosperous. Near the close of the year 83 persons were 
baptized, and since 1881 about 250 have received that sacrament. 
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ra A New Muisston rv NEGLECTED IsLANDs.—On the west coast of Brit- 
vite ish Burmah and in the Sea of Bengal lie the groups known as the Anda- 
| man and Nicobar Islands. The latter are the most southerly, and are 
separated from the former by the Ten Degree Channel. These groups 
are known to most people, if at all, as penal settlements. The Andamans 
are the abode of a very degraded race, to whom no one has ever attempted 
to preach the Gospel, while the few attempts made to establish Christian- 
ity in the Nicobars have failed. Now the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has undertaken to establish missions in both groups. The 
Andamanese, who are not a numerous peopic, are said to be dying out. 
They are Negritos, and have no form of worship though they have relig- 
ious beliefs. They believe in a Great Being, the author of all good, and 
in three chief evil beings, with many inferior ones. Their paradise, 
whither disembodied spirits go, is under the earth. It is a land of rest. 
; Their hell, where the wicked go, is a place where bitter cold is the pun- 
ai ishment inflicted for remedial purposes. The inhabitants of the Nicobars 
. saat are of the Malay race. Several attempts have been made to evangelize 
i = them, but only the ruins of Catholic and Moravian missions remain. The 
{} i climate is of a deadly character, and the people have been noted for their 

tT savagery and piracy. 

eo) i 


“t4 Tue Work oF MISSIONARIES ON THE Conco.—The Rev. George Gren- 
= fell, of the English Baptist mission on the Congo, has made an important 
expedition up the Congo and on some of its great tributaries, an account 
of which and of his discoveries will form an interesting feature of the 
geographical section of the British Association at its annual meeting in 


¢ Aberdeen. He proceeded as faron the Congo as Stanley Falls, and as- 
ee cended the Mobangi and Lubilash Rivers to a considerable distance. The 
i aa Mobangi, which enters the Congo at a point near the equator, will prob- 
. 8 ably prove to be the longest and most important of the tributaries of the 
ea 


aon great river. Mr. Grenfell ascended it to a point 400 or 450 miles from 
~*~ its mouth, and found it at that distance over 600 yards wide, with a mean 
eat depth of 25 feet. The current runs at the rate of from 80 to 100 feet a 
minute, which indicates an immense volume of water. Mr. Grenfell be- 
lieves that it is the lower part of the Welle, whose course and outlet have 
hitherto been an African mystery. The Mobangi, Mr. Grenfell writes, is 
far nore populous than any equal length of the Congo, and, to his mind, 
the country is more promising. True, the people are wild, but then his 
visit was that of the first white man they had seen. In ascending the 
. river (and his wife and fifteen months old baby were on board) Mr. Grenfell 
r met with not a few difficulties from the hostility of the natives, and had 
it not been for his energetic action on one occasion he and his party would 
probably have come to grief. His way down the river was, however, 
most encouraging; plenty of food, and not a sign of hostility. He hopes 
to make the trip again, and has no doubt that he will be able to report 
peaceable and friendly receptions every-where. He may also be able to 
penetrate farther toward the valley of the Shari, the great tributary of 
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Lake Chad. Unfortunately, Mr. Grenfell states, the confluence of the 
Mobangi with the Congo is just within French territory, though it is not 
so represented either on the map in Mr. Stanley’s last book or on the 
latest map of the Royal Geographical Society. The commercial impor- 
tance of Mr. Grenfell’s discovery cannot be exaggerated. Whether the 
Mobangi is the Welle or not, it must form an important connecting link 
between the basin of the Congo and the basins of the Niger, the Shari, 
and the Nile. Mr. Stanley has always maintained that the region lying 
between the Congo and the Nile is probably the richest and most promis- 
ing in Africa, and his belief seems likely to be amply confirmed. Besides 
the Mobangi, Mr. Grenfell has explored 300 miles of river-courses de- 
bouching into the Congo. The first half of Mr. Grenfell’s account of his 
trip is printed in the August number of the ‘‘ Missionary Herald,” of 
London. At Bangala he began to see evidences of cannibalism, which 
he had hitherto refused to believe of the Congo peoples. But the natives 
in some places appeared to regard the killing and eating of human beings 
as a perfectly innocent and natural custom, and resented the interference 
of members of the expedition. Mr. Grenfell mentions nine places as suit- 
able for stations, of which three are already occupied by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





Proressor Lapp, of Yale Theological Seminary, has a noteworthy paper 
in the ‘‘ Andover Review” for July, entitled ‘‘The Question Restated.” 
He deals with the inspiration of the Scriptures, and maintains that ‘‘ the 
real question about the Bible can no longer be stated or discussed as a so- 
called theory of inspiration. . . . The question of the inspiration of the 
writers of the Bible must be merged in the larger question, ‘What is 
the Bible?’” His drift may be gathered from the following excerpts: 
‘¢The Christian Church, acting in the different divisions of its ancient 
domain, without a fully self-conscious purpose, and yet with commend- 
able tact and insight, distinguished in the course of its development 
what books it would receive into the circle of its sacred Scriptures. But 
this process began with assuming certain writings to be sacred which the 
Jewish Church had considered such. . . . It is quite impossible, then, to 
speak of inspiration as belonging to the Bible, that is, to a collection of 
several score of widely differing writings, without attributing such in- 
spiration to the mind of the Church that collected the writings. .. . 
In other words, a number of diverse compositions can in no sense be 
ascribed to one source, unless some discrimination as to what composition 
shall enter the number be exercised by that source.” This matter of 
inspiration thus, the writer holds, depends on the question, ‘‘ What is the 
Bible?” This paper, very radical in some of its conclusions, is the herald 
of another which is soon to come. 
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In the same number the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss describes Kurdistan and 
the Kurds. The social organization of the Kurds is seen to be singularly 
like that of the Highland clans of Scotland, The permanence of Eastern 
habit and nature is seen in the declaration that the northern Kurds do not 
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vary much from those that Xenophon described; ‘* Brutal, ferocious, savage 
to the last degree,” is the sentence in which Mr. Bliss portraysthem, This 
paper is an excellent example of what missionaries can do by studies of the 
pt ople. To knowa people is one of the best preparations for successful 
missionary work. Rev. W. Forbes Cooley, in ‘‘ Side Lights from Mormon- 
ism,” writes wisely of the difficulties of the Mormon problem. He partic- 
ularly emphasizes the little-known fact that the Mormons are not afraid of 
the open Bible; that they challenge contradiction and disproof from the 
word. All who have heard the abler Mormon preachers will bear testimony 
to the ability and skill with which they handle the Scriptures. And this 
is really one of the chief obstacles in reaching them. Much is made, also, 
; of the contrast in the minds of foreign converts between the lines of the 
oa functionaries of the established Churches and the laborious Mormon mis- 
| sionaries. The writer also holds, that missions among the Mormons fail 
; because the Mormon missionaries are really better fitted for their work than 
are the Christian preachers sent among them for theirs, This paper is full 
oe of matter for thought, and is startling in the force of some of its state- 
ments. The statement of * Progressive Orthodoxy” is editorially contin- 
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greater part of this statement every well-trained minister of our Church 
will find himself familiar. In its vetting forth of the extent and nature 
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re of the atonement the writer is thoroughly Arminian. Heonly goes beyond 
i Ls : if us in intimating, without stating, the necessity of a second probation of 
ites ged those who have not had opportunity for knowing God in Christ. But 
*% 


there is another way out of this difficulty than that of a second probation. 


ie God can save men through his Spirit, bringing to them his grace for faith 

Hi } Ae and righteousness according to the light they have. Those who follow 

\ | me it may be accepted; those who reject it may be rejected. It only requires 

i : “4 the admission that God will adjust his punishment to all the circum- 

i jan) stances of each case. 

M i? $4 The August number is not, in its contributed articles, the equal of the 

t ey July. One turns from these to the editorial paper on Eschatology, in 
H er Js which the most interesting part is devoted to the question of the fate of . 

q # those who have never heard the Gospel. The writer holds, that the con- 

- demnation of the heathen world would be a terrible impeachment of the 

justice of God. The writer concludes, that ‘‘God reveals himself in 

I Christ to all men. Those who have the Gospel while in the body are in 

file. the decisive period. ... For those who do not know God in Christ dur- 

L ety ing the earthly life it seems to us probable that the knowledge they need 

tig will be given after death.” Thus the ‘‘Andover” favors decidedly the 

; ; doctrine of a second probation. We commend this statement of the new 

Ff eschatology to the study of our ministers. It is enough now to say, that 


we have no need to get rid of our teachings as to the heathen by such a 
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supposition, The writer admits the danger of this view in a prudential 
sense, but shows how much more dangerous, in his opinion, it is to hold 
that the heathen are all lost. 

The contributed articles in the September Andover are all of much in- 
terest. Rev. Samuel W. Dike continues his study of ‘‘The Religious 


” 


Problem of a Country Town.” This series of papers from a Vermont 
town show that a man of brains is strong anywhere. The editorial feat- 
ure is the statement of the work of the Holy Spirit, which does not appear 


to be as well thought out as the papers which have preceded it. 


In the July ‘‘Presbyterian Review” we note that the ‘‘ Return of Jesus 
the Christ” has a prominent place. We have long held that there is 
more than one view which has scriptural support, and that no one of the 
accepted doctrines answers all the scriptural demands. But the Rev. A. 
W. Pitzer, D.D., has a definite theory which excludes the hope of con- 
verting the world, which expects good and evil to continue to the last, 
and which makes it the chief hope of the Christian minister to preach the 
Gospel as a witness without hope of converting the world, looking to 
Christ’s return to make all things right. Dr. Briggs’s ‘‘ Criticism of the 
Revisers of the Old Testament” appears to proceed as if they were at 
work on a new translation. 


Dr. Spaeth, in giving in the July number of the ‘‘Lutheran Church 
Review ” a dissertation on Phebe the Deaconess, concludes his paper 
with an account of the institution of deaconesses as it exists in the Ger- 
man Church, taking the ground that its revival is a necessity in compe- 
tition with the Roman Church, an opinion which is gaining ground out- 
side the Lutheran communion. As a theological curiosity we commend 
the ‘‘Thesis on the Subject of Baptism and Regeneration” by D. H. 
Geissinger, M.D., to the careful study of our readers. It shows the sever- 
ity of the bonds which are forged by the sacramentarian theology. We 
quote: ‘‘In the infant and the adult, the faith that renders the sacra- 
ment salutary is, as to its nature and essence, precisely the same. ... In 
the infant, faith is wrought by the Holy Ghost through the sacrament 
itself.” And much more like this: ‘‘ The child, borne to Christ in the 
arms of believing parents or sponsors, is unable to resist the operations of 
the Holy Spirit which are brought into activity within it through the 
sacrament !" Then God’s love, manifested through the Spirit, lies dor- 


mant in a child’s heart until sponsors bring it to baptism ! 


The effort to create an American Roman Catholic literature meets with 
good success if the ‘Catholic World” be any proof. The August num- 
ber leads off with a paper by Bishop Chatard on ‘‘ Herbert Spencer's 
Enigma.” The Roman bishop is a fair and strong critic of Mr. Spencer’s 
‘*Doctrine of the Unknowable.” In ‘‘ Falsehood as a Moral Agent” a 
Catholic lady claims that much of the criticism of her Church is so poorly 
based as to be practically falsehood. Her effort, however, is to be fair, 
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and she writes well of the faults of her own Church in attempting to 
modify science and change history. 

In the September number a very interesting summary of the ‘‘ Teach- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas on Temperance” is given. From this it appears 
that he taught that ‘‘the use of wine is not in itself unlawful, never- 
theless it may become unlawful under other circumstances, either from 
its being hurtful to the drinker, or from excess in quantity, or because it 
is taken in spite of a vow to the contrary, or because it is a scandal,” 
The medisval saint surely finds reasons enough why no one should use 
wine in our day. An anonymous writer in ‘‘A Protestant Hero,” at- 
tempts to show that the death of Coligny was due to a mob roused to 
frenzy by his cruelties. 


‘*The American Catholic Quarterly Review ” for July is very able, but 
in its historical articles manifests tle true Roman temper in defending 
every thing done by ‘*‘ Holy Mother Church.” In the opening paper on 
‘*The Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” by Rev. 8. J. Ming, 
will be found much very acute criticism. J. G, Shea, LL.D., returns to 
the well-worn theme, ‘‘ The Vagaries of Protestant Religious Belief.” 
Dr. Braun, one of the foremost American theologians of the Roman 
Church expounds the ‘‘ Catholic Doctrine of Baptism” in such a way as 
to increase the Protestant disgust for the adjuncts of salt, oil, and spittle 
which are found in the Roman ordinance. There is also in this number a 
very strong paper by Thomas Power O'Connor on the ‘ Recent Crisis in 
England.” An anonymous critic finds little good in the “ Revised Trans- 
lation of the Bible.” 


‘‘The Baptist Quarterly Review” has passed under new management, 
assumes a new and beautiful dress, and manifests increased vigor. It 
is edited by R. 8. MacArthur and Henry O. Vedder. The sketch of the 
development of ‘‘ New England Theology,” by Prof. Heman Lincoln, 
D.D., is of the highest order. It admits the indebtedness of the Baptists 
to Jonathan Edwards, through Andrew Fuller. Henry C. Vedder in this 
July number sets forth the reforms demanded in theological education, 
These reforms must begin, according to the writer, by re-enforcing the 
ministry with better men. His criticisms of the present theological 
seminary education are very caustic. Dr. Conant finds in his review of 


the Revision somewhat to praise and somewhat more to condemn, 


The growing consensus between extreme Unitarianism and Judaism is 
manifested in the appearance in the August number of the ‘ Unitarian 
teview ” of an article by Claude G, Montefiore, entitled ‘‘ A Justification 
of Judaism.” The writer disputes the commonly accepted opinion that 
Judaism ceased to have close connection with the general history or 
thought more than eighteen centuries ago, He admits that Judaism has 
natural difficulties to contend with in the way of extending its teachings. 
He holds that just as Christianity has developed to meet modern condi- 
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tions, so Judaism has developed in the directions where its inadequacy is 
most generally set forth. He has hope that Judaism may in the future serve 
as a creed of reconcilement and mediation. His reasons for believing this 
are substantially that Judaism teaches a mean between Trinitarianism and 
Deism. It protests against the insutticiency of an ethic which ignores 
God. It is unfriendly toward dogmas which are with difficulty harmo- 
nized with reason. One of the first requisites with dogma is simplicity. 
Simplicity does not necessarily imply fewness in number; what it does 
imply is rationality and plasticity. The majority of the Jews would 
not regard the integrity of the Pentateuch or the advent of the Messiah 
as essential, To the modern Jew, God is not only the source of nature, 
but he is in nature. The continuity and the divinity of the world are 
miaintained; the laws of nature, no longer accidental, flow necessarily 
from the single and infinite divine source, as the eternal laws of God. 
The paper is an exceedingly able one, and well worth attentive reading 
as showing the drift of modern philosophical Judaism. There is also in 
the same number an exceedingly well written paper, by Rev. W.R. Alger, 
on ‘Dead Tradition and Living Insight. It contains much spiritual 
truth, especially when it says, ‘‘that many attractive externally religious 
acts are often merely dramatic symbols of religion changed into mechan- 
ical substitutes for religion; but the paper also shows the traces of that 
characteristic New England bigotry which will not get near enough 
to its religious neighbor to understand what he believes. 

The September number contains the second part of Mr. Montefiore’s 
‘* Justification of Judaism.” It maintains the high level of the previous 
article. There is alsoa very strong refutation of Agnosticism by the Rev. 
Thomas Hill, D.D., under the title ‘‘ The Infinite Knowable.” 


Our old friend ‘*The New Englander,” whose sub-title is now ‘‘ The 
Yale Review,” has a table of contents in its September number redolent 
of the musty days of the antique Review. Most of the articles would be 
as interesting at one time as another, with the exception of an attempt by 
Fisk P. Brewer to show that prohibition is not desirable. It is hope- 
lessly weak, and seems written laboriously in the interest of the liquor 
traflic. It ignores the right of society to protect itself against the element 
of destruction. The article on ‘‘ Protestant Vaticanism” is vigorously 
written, and smacks strongly of the new theology. It is evidently from 
the pen of one of those new theologians who believes in the liberty of 
dissent, but not of assent. 


The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century” for August contains an intelligent paper on 
‘‘Aristocracy in America.” It asserts that ‘‘ the main source of American 
aristocracy is in the Senate, and there it get its chief support. The tree 
of aristocracy has its roots in the Senate, and the great trunk of it and the 
branches of it grow and flourish from unlimited taxation. The judicial 
branch of the American government was made exclusively aristocratic 
beyond any taint of popular control. The toryism of the American 
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Supreme Court would comfort the soul of Lord Eldon. The American 
legislature is well protected by the constitution against the people. The 
real conflict between the antagonistic forces of the American government 
has hardly yet begun. It will burst into a storm when the President and 
the Senate, banded together in defense of prerogative, shall resist a reso. 
lute House of Representatives fresh from the people and bearing from the 
people a message of reform. In that contest the stopping of the supplies 
will be the conquering weapon, and prerogative must yield, as it had to 
yield in England.” 


In comparing the English and American Reviews one is struck by the 
greater fullness and painstaking of the reviewers and essayists. While 
our Magazines are decidedly superior to the English popular Magazines, 
their Reviews are decidedly superior to ours in the solidity and painstak- 
ing quality of the papers. There is a broader literary scope also in the 
English Reviews. For instance, the July number of the Quarterly gives a 
leading place to Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Glenaveril,” a poem which has attracted 
but little attention here beygnd the conviction that it is not equal to 
** Lucille,” and the general expression of the critics that it just misses the 
true poetic quality. But the Quarterly gives it a long notice, and makes 
it ‘‘a great, beautiful, and singularly original poem.” The English 

teviews, also, are less given to the study of the taking and the timely, 

though they are never without strong presentations of current questions. 
Thus following each other in this able Review are articles on Fenelon, 
the Channel Islands, Lord Macaulay, and Elijah Impey; Pitt's Foreign 
Policy; English Society and its Historians; the Electress Sophia; the 
First Christian Council; the Game Laws of England; and the Gladstone 
Ministry. This is a fair example of the scope of one of the great Reviews 
in a single number. 


We greatly value the ‘‘ Monthly Interpreter,” edited by the Rev. Joseph 
8. Exell, M.A., and issued in this country by Scribner and Welford. We 
know of no greater aid to scholarly and intelligent ministers than this 
sterling publication. Looking back over recent issues we find the paper 
in the April number on the ‘‘ Site of Paradise” by Canon Rawlinson, He 
does not seem to have heard of the New Theory which places the garden 
at the North Pole, but finds itin Mesopotamia. Another noticeable article 
is, that by the Rev. J. Barmby on the ‘‘ Authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” His view of the authorship is substantially that ‘‘no man 
knoweth,” but that it is essentially Pauline. In the July number the 
most noteworthy paper is by the Rev. Henry N. Bernard on ‘‘ The Power 
of Satan—Some Thoughts on a Difficult Problem.” ‘*A Study of the 
Elder Brother of Prodigal,” is the most attractive in the August issue. 


In turning from the Reviews to Magazines one feels as if going from a 
musty house to a sunny and stirring out-door life. The Reviews smell of 
the cloister; but the Magazines are full of the life of to-day, going back 
to the past only to make the openness and joy of the present more vivid. 
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Age gives the precedence to Harper’s, which keeps its well-earned place 
in spite of its more youthful competitors. In the number for August 
there are some excellent portraits of the prominent Socialists in the 
German Parliament. That pretty town, Southampton, L. I., has new 
dignity given it in being described by A. A. Hayes as ‘‘A New England 
Colony in New York.” To those who have not traveled in England the 
paper on ‘The Characteristics of English and American Railways” will 
be rich in interest. Many curious facts are given in the well-illustrated 
paper on ‘The Decorative Sentiment in Birds.” In both the September 
and October issues the first place is given to an account of Labrador by 
C. H. Farnham, who has explored that terra incognita, and has hair- 
breadth escapes to recount as well as topography to describe. It is not a 
pleasant thing to find ‘‘ A Glass of Beer” so prominently described as in 
the article by G. Pomeroy Keese. While the paper is well written and 
superbly illustrated there is little hint of any sympathy with the growing 
conviction that while the making of beer may be a great American indus- 
try it isa great American curse. William Hamilton Gibson returns to his 
early love in this number with exquisite engravings of Back-Yard Weeds 
and Flowers in the Middle States and New England. And he writes of 
them as charmingly as‘he draws. Connecticut is given an honorable 
place in being awarded ‘‘The Model State Capitol.” But even in this 
beautiful building the sham was present, as those will remember who re- 
call the sinking pillars of the dome and the extraordinary expedient by 
which the crumbling of the columns was remedied. Mexican politics re- 
ceive intelligent treatment at the hands of T. 8. Van Dyke. 


We are not disposed to underrate the services of William Lloyd 
Garrison to the antislavery cause, but we would that those who were 
ready to extinguish the Church for a supposed lack of sympathy with 
that cause were better informed. Colonel Higginson’s sketch of the life 
and work of Garrison in the August Century is brilliantly written, and 
the account of his early life by his sons is full of interest. The portrait 
is the best we have ever seen, showing the kindly as well as the stern side 
of Mr. Garrison’s nature. The war papers continue to command popular 
interest, and those by General Grant will be read with reverence as well 
as interest. 


Dr. Holmes’s new story in the Atlantic discusses some curious phases 
of mental movement and social peculiarity. The Atlantic is the strong- 
est magazine we have in purely literary interest. It needs to be this in 
order to keep pace with its illustrated competitors. It seems odd that 
any one should gravely discuss the question, ‘‘ Should a College Edu- 
cate?” But Mr. E. R. Sill holds a conservative position as to the changes 
proposed in order to make college education more practical. He thinks 
that the experiment of substituting modern languages for the classics is 
not educating as many as the older method. Horace Scudder has a pleas- 
ing paper in both the September and October numbers on ‘‘ Childhood 
in English Literature and Art.” An acute reviewer holds that the chief 
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value of M*Master’s second volume is as a reporter of our history rather 
than as an interpreter. Charles Dudley Warner’s ‘‘ Horseback ” articles 
are excellent in style and of great interest in matter. 


It is a great credit to our people that a technical magazine like the 
‘*Magazine of American History” should command the support it has 


gained. Mrs, Lamb is full of editorial tact, and is not following the Cent- 
ury in her war articles, but working on an independent line. These 
papers are fresh and strong, and in many cases supplement and improve 
all that has preceded them, : 





Italy puts on a new intellectual life with the unity and security of the 
institutions. We have examined several numbers of ‘‘ La Nuova Scienza,” 
a philosophic and scientific magazine, edited by Professor Enrico Ca- 
porali. Its aim is to bring before the Italian mind the best results of the 
German, English, and French philosophical inquiry of the last fifty years, 
It would appear to be strongly anticlerical, and shows traces of the in- 
evitably skeptical movement which follows the Roman Church in those 
countries where its influence has been the longest felt in the paralysis of 


the intellect and the conscience. 





The September number of the “ Overland Monthly” gives large space to 
the memory and work of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson. There is no doubt 
that in several directions she was the strongest woman America has pro- 
duced. Her personality was very charming to many, having in that re- 
spect the marks of genius. The account of her last days by Mrs. Ap- 
ponyi is the best we have seen concerning the passing of this talented 
woman from human sight. Her victory over death was complete. The 
Overland deserves encouragement as a fine growth in poor soil. 


In Art matters the summer has not yet shown its fruitfulness. Yet 
‘* Cassell’s Magazine of Art” has drawn on the treasure houses of the world 
to maintain its interest and enrich its readers. The August number en- 
graves and describes several of the older London churches upon which 
the wanderer comes so unexpectedly in traversing London. The papers 
on the ‘‘ River Dart” continue, and are delightfully illustrated. There is 
in this number a strong engraving of Waterhouse’s famous picture of St. 
Eulalia. Those who admire Andrew Lang’s dainty genius will enjoy the 
portrait of him after Richmond. It is in this case that the face of the 
man and his work agree. The frontispiece of the September is after 
Alma Tadema’s meaningless picture, ‘‘ Who Is It?” which has the fatal 
fault of not telling its own story. Kaulbach’s picture of ‘*‘ Unvalued 
Liberty,” as here engraved, is charming. ‘‘ The Old London Doorways” 
show that we had better return to the old paths. The picture by Audley 
Mackworth, ‘‘It is the Lord,” is very strong, as is that of the ‘‘ Secret,” 
by Blair Leighton. The leading place in the October number is given 
to Arnold Bocklin and his work. The picture of ‘‘ A Sea Idyl” is pow- 
erful but repulsive, and is not in the least idyllic. Those who have seen 
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Granada will be delighted with the engravings in the article describing 
that city. Raphael Sorbi's ‘‘Chloris” gives great pleasure. The Cur- 
rent Art Series presents the “Juliet” of Von Haanen, which succeeds in 
making death if not attractive at least not repulsive. Those who enjoy 
the weird power of Whistler will do well to study the portrait of the 
violinist Paolo Sarasate. There is art in the suppression of the figure for 
the sake of bringing out the man and the violinist. 


‘The Art Journal” (J. S. Virtue & Co., London) shows great editorial 
tact in its selections of the engravings and etchings which form the 
frontispiece of this charming publication, ‘‘The Reverie,” by Marcus 
Stone, is delightful. London Club life has never been better described 
than in the series of articles which is now being published in this Jour- : 
nal. ‘‘An Old Coach Road,” will explain to those who have not seen En- 
gland why the old land is so delightful to Americans. The September 


number engraves on steel ‘‘ The Evening Hour” of R. W. Leader. The 
first place is given to the work of our countryman John La Farge. But ! 
by far the best of the etchings which have reached the public through f 
this Journal is that in the October number. It is by Dulduc after él 
Jimenez y Aranda. It shows “A Public Letter Writer at Seville,” who 
has stepped out into the sunlight to mend his quill pen. It is delightful 
in all respects. Both these periodicals are so good that we welcome their 4 
coming to an office which is supposed to be most interested in the graver 
topics. 
oo oS 
4 
BOOK NOTICES. : 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The Prophecies of Isaiah: A New Translation, with Commentary and Appendices. i 
By Rev. T. K. Curyne, M.A., Late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, etc. Two e 
volumes, boundinone. Third Edition, 8vo, pp. 310,317. New York: Thomas } 
Whittaker. Price, $4. a 
Cheyne’s Isaiah is at once among the very best of its kind and also an i 
illustration of the incompleteness, as to results, of the critical and exeget- i 
ical examination and interpretation of the books of the Old Testament, of 
which perhaps this prophecy (or ‘‘ prophecies”) is not only among the 
most valuable portions, but also the best understood. And yet even this ; 
can as yet be treated only tentatively, and often explained simply hypo- i 
thetically. The first edition was issued in 1880, and the second, very 
considerably changed, in 1882; and two years later came the present 
edition, still further modified. And now the author gives notice that he i 
by no means supposes that this is to be the end of the matter. 
The author’s position is that of a liberal and rational (not rationalistic) j 
student seeking to find out and set forth the real import of the remarka- 
ble book in hand, the canonical Isaiah. He comes to his work as a learner, 4 
60—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, I. i 
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bringing with him his original preconceptions, which he finds no sufli- 
cient reason to lay aside, in respect to its genuineness and inspiration, 
and its true prophetic character. But by the use of the better methods of 
Bible study now in use, he has been brought to feel that as a whole the 
older, the ‘‘ traditional,” interpretation of this book cannot meet the re- 
quirements of the case, though some of the older writers among them, 
especially Vitringa, made valuable contributions to its proper elucidation. 
Hengstenberg may be said to have inaugurated the better method, and Al- 
exander, by a very liberal use and appreciation of his matter, produced a 
much better commentary on Isaiah than any of the earlier ones, at least 
in our language. But as Hengstenberg discussed only its Christology, a 
thorough elucidation of the book remained a desideratum, which still 
waits to be supplied. Something in that direction is attempted in this 
work, but rather as contributions toward more complete and satisfactory 
inquiries than as any thing final. In the preface to the first edition the 
author wrote: ‘‘It appears to the author that a more thorough exegesis 
: SE must (in England and America) precede the fruitful investigation of 
aa critical problems. . . . If it is a fact that exegetical phenomena are con- 
; . flicting, let it be fairly represented as such; the final critical solution 
will have to take account of all the data of the problem.” In the preface 
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L- fy to this latest edition, he writes hopefully, though still recognizing great 
bes needs of something better: ‘‘The prospects of Old Testament study in 
ee: England are more hopeful now than when I first began to write. Free 
Ee and reverent investigation is at least sincerely tolerated, though within 
i ' my own range of observation it has not received much countenance from 
Fy P| the authorities. We have still to live in hope.” But the day dawns. 

i 2 The author fully and cordially accepts Isaiah as a divinely inspired 
pedo | teacher, who, while treating chiefly of the affairs of his own times, also 


: prophesied of Christ's coming and kingdom, and he concludes that the 
Fe ; book is deserving of the high place assigned it among the books of the 
\! | Old Testament. The question, whether or not the last twenty-seven 

t chapters (xl-lxvi) were written by the same hand with those that pre- 

{ cede them, he holds to be not yet satisfactorily determined ; perhaps he 


att) leans more than most modern critics to the traditional opinion that the 
i whole book has a common authorship. The commentary is a good one for 
bY” students, and all who are able to hold their convictions in suspense; but 
t. the outcome thus far is not final. 


A Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians. By Josepn AGAR BEET. 
by 12mo, pp. 232. New York: Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. 
The author of this work, which is one of a series of five volumes, of which 
two—one on Romans and one on First and Second Corinthians—have be- 
fore appeared, and two more—one on the epistles of the ‘‘ Imprisonment,” 
and one on the Pastoral Epistles and First and Second Thessalonians— 
are to follow—are said to be the work of a Wesleyan minister who is also 
actively engaged in his regular ministerial duties. These volumes have 
been recognized by competent biblical scholars as presenting a valuable 
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mass of learned critical and exegetical discussions, at once clear, forcible, 
and eminently evangelical. Though every thing at all savoring of pedan- 
try and all display of learning, whenever not really necessary, seems to 
have been studiously avoided, the Commentary is evidently the fruit of 
a broad and deep scholarship, of which, however, the results rather than 
the processes are given. Very little minute textual criticism appears, for 
which omission some compensation is offered in a strictly literal Greek- 
English version of the text. In addition to the detailed exposition of the 
text there are appended at the end of the volume eight elaborate disserta- 
tions, discussing the relations of Paul’s teachings to that of the other 
apostolic writers, the date of the epistle, its presentation of the doctrine 
of justification by faith and its use, and the doctrinal import of the 
phrase ‘* The Cross of Christ;” and finally, a summary of the contents of 
the epistle—the whole that is taught in and by it. 

The relations of Paul to the other apostles and to the Church at Jerusa- 
lem, and of his doctrine and the form of his evangelism, have of late re- 
ceived a large share of attention, and to that discussion this Commentary 
is a valuable contribution, which, by its well-considered and ably presented 
conclusions, will go very far to counterwork the influence of such writings 
as the volume of the Hibbert Lectures noticed by us in a former number. 
No doubt there were incidental differences in the presentation of the great 
truths of Christianity by the several apostles, which were partly the results 
of the mental peculiarities of each; but beyond all that there are pretty 
clear evidences of different and somewhat inharmonious schools of thought 
—indications of which may be seen by comparing the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians with that of James. But there are nowhere found such discrepan- 
cies as amount to any real opposition. The evangelical doctrines of Paul 
are happily complemented by the ethical teachings of James, while Peter 
and John blend both sides in a beautiful harmony. There is also pretty 
clear evidence of the existence of an extreme Judaizing party at Jerusalem, 
who, while claiming to be Christian, were essentially Jewish of the narrow- 
est Pharisaic type, and these were intensely scandalized by Paul’s charac- 
teristic doctrine of justification by faith. But there is no proof that any 
of the apostles was of that class, and these opposers being only Jews, 
they perished as a party with the destruction of Jerusalem. This whole 
subject is very satisfactorily presented in this volume. We are glad that 
this exceedingly valuable Commentary has found an American publisher, 
who, we trust, will be duly compensated for his enterprise and good taste 
in bringing out the work in a style so attractive, 


Christian Thought. Lectures and Papers on Philosophy, Christian Evidences, 
Biblical Elucidations. Second Series. Edited by CHARLES F. Dgems, LL.D., 
President of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy. New York: 
Phillips & Sons. 


The bound volume of the periodical issued under the auspices of the 
Society of which Dr. Deems is the president. Many of the papers were 
read at the meetings of the Society. Most of them are able, 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Isaac W. Wiley, late Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A Monograph. 
Edited by Ricuarp 8. Rust, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 233. Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Our Episcopal necrology grows apace, as in somewhat rapid succession 
our Bishops are taken away by death; and it is only the right thing that 
after his decease the memoirs of each should be duly collected and perpet- 
uated. These biographies will be among the most available materials out 
of which the history of our period of the Church will at some time be 
constructed. Fora little more than twelve years Bishop Wiley filled the 
episcopal office, both ably and satisfactorily, and then he was cut off in 
what it seemed should have been the meridian of his manhood. He also 
brought to his last high office a previous history of unusual interest, in 
achieving which he became fitted for his last and greatest work—which 
earlier history it is well to have properly recorded. 

The plan of this memoir—a ‘‘Monograph”—yet made up of many 
parts, is the bringing together twelve distinct and independent essays, 
by as many different writers, each relating to some portion of the history 
of their common subject, or some special phase of his character. Dr. Buttz 
treats of his ‘‘ Early Life and Ministry; Dr. E. Wentworth, of his ‘‘ Mis- 
sion Life” (in China); Dr. W. V. Kelley as ‘‘The Educator;” Bishop 
Walden tells of him as an ‘‘ Editor and Author,” and Bishop Merrill as 
‘*The Bishop;” Professor Townsend gives recollections of his ‘* Resi- 
dence in New England,” and Dr. Rust of his relations with the ‘ Freed- 
men’s Aid Society;” Dr. M. W. Taylor contemplates him as a “ Philan- 
thropist,” and Professor 8. W. Williams as to his ‘‘ Literary Character ;” 
Dr. Buckley writes of him as ‘‘The Orator,” and Dr. Joyce as ‘‘The 
Man.” After these we have a chapter devoted to “Closing Scenes” (his 
death and burial in China), and another giving accounts of memorial 
services held in several places; and next a selection of editorial sketches 
and estimates of his character, made on the occasion of his decease. 
Last of all, we have a report of the remarkable prayer offered by him at 
the close of the last General Conference, now the more memorable because 
it was the last time that his voice was to be heard in the great convoca- 
tion of the Church. Altogether, the book is a work of real value, and in 
preparing it Dr. Rust has earned the thanks not only of the friends of the 
deceased Bishop, but equally so of the whole Church. 


Centenary Cameos, 1784-1884. By O. P. Fitzceraup, D.D, Editor of Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 8vo, pp. 350. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 

Brief sketches and characterizations of more than forty Methodist celeb- 

rities—men and women—from John Wesley to Margaret Lavinia Kelley, 

enlogistic and moderately laudatory, with thirty-one portraits. The first 
half are European, nearly all of them of the eighteenth century. About 
half of the other half belong to American Methodism before the Southern 
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‘‘ separation,” and the balance to the ‘‘ Church South,” except only Dr. T. 
H. Stockton, of the Protestant Methodist Church. Those of the first and 
second sections are old stagers in Methodist biography; and among the 
last are some names that suggest to this writer thoughts of other days. 
Hope Hull is a familiar name, not chiefly because we have seen it in the 
original Methodist roll of honor, but especially since two of his sons were 
official members in the Church at Athens, our first pastorate, forty-four 
yearsago. William Capers at that time resided at Oxford, Ga.,—he was 
Missionary Secretary— and showed much kindness to his younger brother. 
And Samuel Anthony was a combination of the two Johns, the Baptizer 
and him who leaned on the Master’s breast at the Supper. He was a rare 
man, and the sketch is equally just and appreciative. The book, natu- 
rally a duodecimo, is metamorphosed into an octavo by setting the read- 
ing matter in marginal lines, and then giving broad margins beyond. The 
plan is not a bad one, 


A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. A Narrative of Travel and 
Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry E. Forpes, F.R.G.S., ete. With 
numerous Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, and Descriptions by Mr. 
John B. Gibbs. 8vo, pp. 536. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

It is still emphatically true that ‘‘ there remaineth yet very much land 

to be possessed,” both by the scientist and the missionary, even should the 

sword of the conqueror be stayed in deference to the better civilization of 
the age. The Eastern Archipelago was explored, not very long ago, by 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, and the results of his examinations were happily set 

forth in his ‘Malay Archipelago” (Harper & Brothers, 1870), so that 

Mr. Forbes’s field was not an entirely new one, though large parts of it 

were quite unknown to the learned world. As a naturalist he seems to 

have directed his attention chieffy to biological subjects, plants and ani- 
mals, and more especially to those of the dry land; and here he had an un- 
harvested field in which to operate, and which he did not fail to occupy. 

He also makes valuable contributions to the geographical knowledge of 

these islands, with their geology and climatology. Asa book of travels 

simply, it is a highly entertaining sketch of strange scenes and unknown 


peoples, 


The Two Hundredth Birthday of Bishop George Berkeley. A Discourse given at 
Yale College on the 12th of March, 1885. By Noau Porter. 8vo, pp. 84. 
NeW York: Churles Scribner’s Sons. 

It was becoming that Yale College should celebrate the Bicentennial 

of Bishop Berkeley, and President Porter certainly did his work in a be- 

coming manner; and now the publishers have brought out the address, 
with notes in a style worthy of the subject and the matter. Dr. Porter 
evidently felt a very lively and kindly interest in his renowned subject, 
both as a man anda philosopher, though it has been the fashion with some 
who were quite incapable of appreciating Berkeley’s philosophy to speak 
slightingly of both the man and his works; but those who better under- 
stand the case are aware that he has been a principal factor in shaping the 
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forms and conceptions of the thought of the age. And besides his fame 
as an idealist, he was also a Christian philanthropist of the most generous 
kind, and a poet—not much of a versifier, but richly endowed with the 
imagination and the fancy that constitute the real basis of poetry; and his 
love for our western world should endear his memory to the American 
people. This book is valuable as a memorial of a genius, and a tribute to 
the good name of an altogether worthy man. 


POLITICS, LAW, AND GENERAL MORALS. 


Principles of Political Economy. By Stwon Newcoms, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in 
the Johns-Hopkins Uuiversity, ete. 8vo, pp. 543. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

The manifest drift of the public mind toward questions of finance, es- 
pecially in their relations to different classes of persons, cannot fail to give 
new interest to the study of Political Economy, a study which, however 
valuable to all who really master it, has often proved alike unsatisfactory 
and misleading. Professor Newcomb’s treatment of the subject is excep- 
tionally clear and able; and any who will carefully consider his facts and 
manifest deductions, though his theories may not be accepted, will be the 
better enabled to form right conclusions. In matters of public and social 
economy, just as in respect to hygiene, and even public and private 
morals, men’s actions are often better than their theories, and their 
notions are often rooted in thorough convictions for which no formal 
reason can be given. A careful reading of this volume will show good 
and sufficient reasons for many things in men’s “ common sense” belief, 
and also correct some gross and palpable errors. 





LITERATURE AND FICTION. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life Among the Lowly. By Harriet Beecuer STOWE. 
New Edition. With an Introductory Account of the Work by the Author. One 
volume, 12mo, pp. 500. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

This certainly is not a new publication, and yet it is not a resurrection, 

for the work has not been dead; nora reprint, for it has never been out 

of print. Still, as here presented, it is something new. The substance 
of the story is unchanged, which is well—for any possible change would 
be for the worse. 

The copious introductory matter is new, and yet even that contains but 
little that was not before generally understood. The account of the 
origin and genesis of the book, as here given, is a record which, with 
those to whom it will not be new, will bear repeating, but to the younger 
half of those now living—having grown up since the work was written— 
or after they have passed away from the impression of its first appearance, 
it will prove a peculiarly interesting chapter of both literary and general 
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history. Perhaps no other book, in any age or country—certainly none in 
modern times—has so entered into the life of the age, or made so large 
and so conspicuous a contribution to its current literature. Nor has any 
other book been translated into so many different languages, nor been so 
generally and widely read; and though by one class it is remembered as 
the companion of their youth, and by another it is recognized as a relic of 
the past, whose purposes have become accomplished facts, by the former it 
will be read as a pleasant reminder of other days, and by the latter as the 
agency that aided to bring about some of the most remarkable events of 
the near past, which also belong to the present. 

The insertion in the Introduction of Mrs. Stowe’s correspondence with 
many distinguished men and women in Europe, during the first years 
after the publication of ‘‘Uncle Tom,” and the account of the ovation 
which she received when a few years later she went abroad in person, 
is certainly a pardonable expression of gratified vanity. The hero of 
such victories as she had won has the right to 


“Shoulder his [her] crutch and show how fields were won.” 


The references to some things experienced by some of the antislavery 
pioneers, though certainly when suffered they were not joyous, are not 
altogether unpleasant reminiscences to those at a safe distance; but very 
different are the feelings awakened by the remembrance of the truculent 
insolence of the minions of the slave-power on the one hand, and on the 
other, the contemptible moral cowardice of politicians and churchmen, 
and still worse of merchants and traders, throughout the free States, who 
seemed to be more than willing to lie down and be trodden upon. It is 
well, perhaps, that such meanness of spirit should not be remembered be- 
yond the age that witnessed it, since wherever known it must be a blot 
upon human nature, 

It is often a matter of lively interest to find out and identify the living 
originals of the persons and incidents that figure in works of fiction, and 
in this Introduction there are given several instances of this kind. Some 
of these have been heretofore correctly understood, while others have 
been less correctly or only very partially interpreted. ‘‘ Uncle Tom,” we 
are assured, was largely a creation, or rather the character was constructed 
from materials gathered from a variety of sources, to which, however, 
‘¢ Father Henson ” made only slight contributions, The ideal of the old 
héro might, however, be found more fully realized in actual examples 
among the southern slaves than some others that are drawn out in the 
story. A personal acquaintance with slaves and slavery, in its own habi- 
tat, and when in its most complete ascendency, though clearly attesting 
the low moral status of the slaves, disclosed, also, two admirable classes 
among them. One of these consisted of men usually past middle life, 
devotedly religious, honest, and incorruptible in morals—to that class 
Uncle Tom belonged; the other, less numerous, consisted of young 
women—often personal servants or trusted housekeepers, in many cases 
somewhat educated, and often cultured by constant contact with good 
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society. Such persons were often considered rich prizes for sporting 
characters and the scions of the ‘‘ best families ;” and the few that es- 
caped unscathed—‘‘so as by fire ’—were heroines of virtuous purity. No 
one of the female characters of the story quite answers to this ideal, but 
its realization seems to have been approximated by the ‘‘ Edmunds girls,” 
whose case is referred to by Mrs. Stowe in her ‘‘Introduction,” and 
whose rescue, in 1851, from the slave-trader’s pen at Alexandria, through 
which it was intended that they should pass to lives of infamy in the far 
South, this writer helped to effectuate. But this could be brought 
about only by ‘‘a great ransom;” for the rescuers were told by the as- 
tute dealers in bodies and souls that such accomplished ‘ property” 
would command fabulous prices in New Orleans. 

No doubt Mrs, Stowe’s world-renowned fiction was an effective agency in 
bringing about the overthrow of slavery—not, indeed, that either she or 
any of her collaborators ever even suggested any practical method for the 
accomplishment of the desired work; but they aroused the conscience of 
the nation, and helped to create a public opinion which impelled the 
heart of the people to demand the removal of the curse, and which added 
the needed moral element to render it effective when it had been legally 
proclaimed. So thoroughly was slavery wrought into the national organ- 
ism that its removal seemed impossible; but that it might be destroyed 
its protectors were made mad, and so the very means resorted to for its 
perpetuation were those by which its destruction was accomplished, 

The re-reading of ‘‘Uncle Tom” may be not without its practical 
utility in these times. There are still gigantic political, social, and moral 
curses among us, some of them quite as fearful and corrupting in their 
influences as was slavery—protected by the laws, winked at by society, and 
passed over with only faint rebukes by the Church—and for the abatement 
and removal of these a race of heroes and martyrs may still be needed. 
This new editionof ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is therefore not untimely, and 
it may be hoped that it will be widely read, and that it may stimulate 
some to heroic endeavors against the great evils that still corrupt and 
oppress society. 


Elijah the Reformer: A Ballad-Epic; and Other Sacred and Religious Poems. By 
GEORGE LANSING TayLor, D.D. Square 12mo, pp. 281. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 

Here we have, first of all, a decidedly goodly volume—a piece of work- 

manship highly creditable to all who had part in its production—publish- 

ers, editor, compositors, proof-readers, and binders. The work is thor- 
oughly well done, and the book is pleasant to look upon and easy to read, 

But to do it justice as a literary and artistic production is not an easy task. 

Its principal piece is well described by its title, ‘‘ A Ballad-Epic,” for it 

combines very successfully the characteristics of the two forms of compo- 

sition. It is no doubt specifically a ballad, having all the features and 
essential properties of that species of poetry. And yet it is so much more 
of a thing than ballads usually are that it seems to deserve a higher 
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name, and by reason of its enlarged features it approximates the character 
of an epic. The story is simply that of the Tishbite prophet, himself a 
mystery, even more undetermined than Melchizedek or the man of Uz, 


and yet among the fiercest, most heroic names in all literature, ancient or - 


modern, sacred or profane; but, as usual, the crowning excellence of the 
story is in the telling. The frame-work of the ballad is taken from the 
Old Testament, but the epic elements, in which the poetical characteristics 
especially appear, are the writer’s own conceptions, and as he, the subject, 
stands forth in their setting he is seen as a veritable hero. This simple 
and most realistic presentation of a grand career naturally assumes the 
character of a drama, 

Dr. Taylor is a poet only because he cannot help it, and what he writes 
is out of the fullness of his heart, and of the spontaneity of his imagina- 
tion. And yet his productions are much more than momentary effusions, 
and as here seen they are manifestly growths, and the accretions of well- 
considered thoughts. The poetical imagery and the forms of the versifi- 
cation are evidently the outcome of a large amount of severe critical con- 
sideration exercised during many successive years; and in these it will be 
found that the hand of a master has been at work. The minor poems, 
which together constitute much the greater part of the volume, quite as 
fully and advantageously illustrate these qualities as does the principal 
one. Most of them are also based upon Scripture scenes and incidents, 
and in them are found some of the finest gems; and without any offensive 
sameness of manner, there is still a remarkable uniformity of sentiment 
and purpose running through the whole. Every-where is seen the same 
reverent spirit and abiding trust in God and the right, of hopefulness 
and of hearty detestation of shams and hypocrisies. Written while the 
conflict against legalized oppression was still in power, or while rebell- 
ion was raising its bloody hand in defense of oppression, many of these 
poems have all the qualities of battle-cries or paans of victory. To the 
poet’s conception Elijah was specifically a Reformer, and a prince and pat- 
tern of those who have dared and suffered for the cause of righteousness, 
A fine enunciation of this is given in some of the closing lines of the Epi- 
logue of the ‘‘ Ballad-Epic,” of which we subjoin a quaternion: 

** All heaven-born hero-souls are God's torch-bearers for mankind ; 

But brightest they who most have caught his own all-kindling mind. 
From Calvary’s height Redemption’s light shall shine o’er earth abroad, 
But no true soul, from pole to pole, e’er cried in vain to God.” 

Of the multitude of poetical productions elicited by the death of Gen- 
eral Grant we give the first place, without hesitation, to Dr. G. L. Tay- 
lor’s ‘Elegy on Grant—Patriot, Conqueror, Hero,” which Funk & Wag- 
nalls have brought out in a style worthy of the production and its sub- 
ject, in a demi-octavo of thirty pages, beautifully printed on fine paper. 
The poem is of a high order of excellence, at once spirited and tender, 
graphic and dramatic—about the best thing that its author has ever 
written. 
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City Ballads. By Witt Cartston, Author of “ Farm Bullads,” ete. Illustrated. 
4to, pp. 180. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Will Carleton is certainly a genius, of which fact he was probably at 
first not aware. But he knows it now; and though evidently careful to 
maintain his original character and manners—in which endeavor he does 
not entirely fail—he nevertheless betrays his self-consciousness, and he is 
no longer the wild bird of the prairies that once sang so sadly and nat- 
urally in ‘* Betsy and I,” and ‘Over the Hills to the Poor-House.” In 
this changed state of mind, of which change, probably, he is less cognizant 
than his readers, he comes to deal with a new and widely different class of 
subjects in his ‘* City Ballads.” While still retaining much of his orig- 
inal individuality, he shows very considerable modifications of both 
thought and manner. He has wisely laid aside most of his provincial- 
isms, and corrected his orthography and syntax, but retains a good share 
of the quaint naturalness of his earlier productions, In the city he is 
brought into conflict with new aspects of men and manners, and with 
phases of society not much spoken of in his former writings; and though 
he does not succeed in solving all the social problems of the city, he still 
writes like a sensible man. 


Poems : Together with “ Brother Jacob,” and “The Lifted Vail.” By GrorGe ELtor. 
Harper’s Library Edition. 12mo, pp. 380. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Writers who are real geniuses are not always the best judges in respect 
to their own strong points, and of this George Eliot’s estimate of her 
own poetry is an example. Had she been only a poet she would have 
taken a not especially conspicuous place in the great company of second 
and third class rhymers, of whom publishers fight shy, and in respect to 
whom readers use their liberty to turn the leaves and then consign the 
volume to the high shelves of the book-case. The present volume, with 
its diverse materials, seems to have been made up of the remnants, in order 
to complete the edition of the author's works; and as completeness is 
especially desirable in making up a library, this final volume will be 

acceptable without regard to its contents. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Epworth Hymnal: Containing Standard Hymns of the Church; Songs for 
the Sunday-school; Songs for Social Services; Songs for the Home Circle; 
Songs for Special Occasions. 8vo, pp. 232. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

How to provide for the minor song services and the less formal exercises 

of social worship and the Sunday-school and other special occasions has 

long been found a perplexity and a puzzle. A great many attempts have 
been made to solve the difficulty, by providing manuals of hymns and 
music, until publications of that kind have become like the frogs in 
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Egypt, very many and very discordant. But the want was felt to be a 
pressing one, and so the late General Conference provided for the com- 
pilation of a collection of hymns and tunes which, it was hoped, like the 
serpent made from Aaron’s rod which swallowed up the whole hissing 
group made from the rods of the magicians, would effectually banish and 
supersede all others. The outcome of that initial action is now before us 
in the ‘‘ Epworth Hymnal ”—a fancy name which Editor Vincent thinks 
is happily chosen—a goodly volume, not too large, with 319 pieces—words 
and music—well put up, and generally presenting an inviting appearance. 
In considering the matter of the book, it is necessarily compared with 
others that have been offered to fill the place for which this is intended; 
and here it may be said that it very easily outdoes even the best of them. 
The first hundred pieces—words and music—are in fact a collection of 
real hymns, well adapted for worship, on an average a little lighter than 
the first hundred in the ‘‘ Hymnal,” but chieflly grave and sensible pieces. 
After these come a lighter and more jingling selection, but still not much 
deformed or desecrated by the kind of material that is often found in the 
popular quasi-religious song-books, The authors drawn upon for this class 
of hymns constitute a wide range, with a decided inclination to modern 
mediocrity—among whom the blind poetess Fanny Crosby seems to have 
been the favorite. It was probably to that class the editor referred when 
he wrote, ‘‘ The severest criticism might point out slight defects in them, 
which, although sufficient to exclude them from the classic lists, do not 
justify their omission in a book ‘for the people.’” It may be hoped 
therefore that ‘‘the people” will appreciate them, notwithstanding the 
left-handed compliment with which they are offered. We are free to say 
that the book is better than any other of its class that we have seen, and 
therefore we hope that it may, as soon as may be, supersede all others 
in our Sunday-schools and prayer-meetings. 


The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Joun Bicetow. In 

Two Volumes. 8vo, pp. 606, 601. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Works of this class, though they are not likely to be widely read, still 
have their value, not only as historical records, but also for purposes of 
education, for among those who read such books are the fashioners of the 
affairs of the nation. Mr. Tilden’s career was protracted and moderately 
eventful, even before the transactions that have given his name a promi- 
nent and a permanent place in the political history of the country. He 
was at once an able lawyer, a statesman of fair abilities, a successful man 
of business, and an astute (some would say unscrupulous) political parti- 
san; and at the culmination of his career he was suddenly and strangely 
(his friends say unrighteously) balked of the long-sought prize just as it 
seemed to be in his grasp. 

Mr. Tilden contributed largely to the political discussions of his times, 
and, though his reputation was for the most part that of a partisan 
rather than of a statesman, still he was not destitute of decided convic- 
tions, and perhaps he more frequently dictated the policy of his party than 
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simply adopted the opinions that were brought to him. It will not be de- 
nied that he was not in harmony with the thought that dominated in the 
nation during the double decade 1860-80, and that the wonderful polit- 
ical revolution accomplished in those years was effected, not by his help, 
but in spite of his earnest disfavor; and it is quite evident that his ‘* poli- 
tics ” are quite as thoroughly superseded in the nation—no matter what the 
party in power—as is he himself retired from all public action. And the 
events actually accomplished in the progress of that revolution make it im- 
possible that it ever shall be reversed. The doctrines of State sovereignty 
and of class distinctions before the law were buried in the same grave 
with African slavery, with men of Mr. Tilden’s class for chief mourners. 

As it was said respecting the succession to the throne of England at the 
demise of Henry VIII., that no human wisdom could determine who was 
the legal sovereign, so, after the Presidential election of November, 1876, 
it was impossible to say who had been chosen. It would have been very 
2asy to count Mr. Tilden in by construing only a few of the disputed cases 
in his favor. but the same rule that would reject any one of them must 
reject them all, and so leave Mr. Hayes the legally elected President. But 
while there was room for doubt as to the technical legality of the cases 
at issue, there could be none as to what was the popular will, and what 
would have been the issue had there ‘been a ‘‘ free ballot and a fair 
count.” No doubt the people’s choice prevailed, though the processes by 
which the result was reached were strangely irregular. The unedifying 
attempts that were made to overcome the very narrow majority of the 
Republican candidate were, to the last degree, discreditable to those who 
were concerned in them; but the fact that no chosen elector could be cor- 
rupted speaks well for the integrity of those trusted public servants. 

We are glad that these volumes have been compiled and printed—they 
constitute a part of the documentary history of the country—and that the 
editorial work has fallen into such able hands; for though they are wholly 
one-sided and intensely partisan, yet they belong to the nation’s annals 
and should be preserved. 


Initial Life; or, the Lost Principle Restored. By Rev. L. Rosser. D.D., of the 
Virginia Conference (M. E. Church, South). 12mo, pp. 288. Nasliville, Ten- 
nessee: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 

Rev. Leo. Rosser is a character—a figure not to be separated from the 

goodly company of Virginia Methodists of the latter half of the first 

Methodist century. Half a century ago he and this writer sat upon the 

same benches, and together conjugated Latin verbs and extracted Greek 

roots. Since then we have not often met, but he has succeeded in keep- 
ing himself in sight, somewhat as a writer, but more especially as an evan- 
gelistical pulpit orator, for which he early displayed manifest adaptations, 

And now there comes to hand a volume bearing his name, containing a re- 

statement and discussion of some of the deepest moral and religious 

problems. Accepting as true the scriptural and rational doctrine of 

‘*total depravity ” as an inheritance from the first Adam, he finds this 
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complemented and balanced by the favor of the Second Adam, who is to 
all men more than provisionally a Redeemer, being truly and already in 
fact a ‘‘ quickening Spirit.” Through Christ all men are made alive, 
and in this ‘‘initial life” they are to perform their probation. This 
point is certainly happily taken, for although not new, yet its considera- 
tion helps to a better understanding of certain related truths of the highest 
value. In this are seen the subjective provisions in every man for the ex- 
ercise of faith and hope, the grounds of mora! obligation, and the power of 
free will, on which rests moral responsibility. These thoughts are well 
stated, though the methods of argumentation are not always beyond criti- 
cism as over-drawn, and, perhaps, sometimes resting much more in the 
forms of rhetoric than the substance of logic. The book presents a well- 
thought-out line of argumentation, showing that the writer’s ‘‘ natural 
force’ is not abated by the lapse of time, and the conclusions reached 
are at once practically valuable and highly consolatory. 


Eight Studies on the Lord’s Day. 12mo, pp, 292. New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 
The Sabbath: Its Permanence, Promise, and Defense. By W. W. Everts, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 278. New York: E. B. Treat. 
If our American Sabbath is—as some boast and some desponding ones 
fear—to be swept away by the overflowings of liberalism and lager-beer, 
it is also quite evident that the victory is not to be won without a con- 
flict; and the two volumes above named will, each in its way, con- 
tribute to the maintenance and defense of the ‘‘old paths.” The former 
was first printed a few years ago for private circulation, and is now given 
to the public on the recommendation of those by whom it has been read. 
The second is by a well-known and justly-esteemed writer, who proposes 
to build a fence about the sacred institution, bringing his materials from 
God’s word and the experience of the ages. The lover of God’s Holy Day 
will find in the volumes a treasury of thought with which to strengthen 
and fortify his own sacred regard for the Sabbath, and a store-house from 
which to draw arguments for the overthrow of its foes. 


Mental Science. A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By Epwarp Jonn Ham- 
iLt0N, D.D., Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College. 12mo, pp. 
416. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

A college text-book is not designed to set forth original truths or think- 
ings, but to summarize facts and principles already clearly ascertained. 
Its special excellence is, therefore, much less in its matter than in its 
methods. The science of mental philosophy is very largely affected as to 
its forms by the conceptions of its teachers, and nearly every one has his 
own methods and system. Dr. Hamilton gives us the results of his pro- 
fessional studies and labors, which, inspired and enforced by his own 
personality, would, no doubt, become eminently available as a text-book; 
without his presence, though profoundly learned, it would be likely to 
prove unsatisfactory. 
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The Old and the New Man ; or, Sin and Salvation. By Rev. Anson West, D.D., 
of the North Alabama Conference. 12mo, pp. 335. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Methodist Publishing House. 

In his preface the author of this volume assumes that its subject and mat- 
ter are indicated by its title, which, though true as to themes discussed 
and the opinions advanced, is not correct as to its details and its deter- 
minations respecting the subjects in hand. It is designed to restate in 
clear and unmistakable language the great fundamental doctrines set forth 
in the old Methodist standards and formerly preached from the Methodist 
pulpit, and only there. And in the statement and exposition of these 
doctrines the author is led to discuss the errors of Calvinism on the one 
hand, and on the other Pelagianism in its uncounted varieties, verging 
out into Arianism, Universalism, and Socinianism. Though not an elab- 
orate theological treatise, it is a valuable and available hand-book of the 
first truths in religion. 


The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics. A Collection of Verses Illustrating some Notable 
Events in the History of the United States of America, from the Colonial 
Period to the Outbreak of the Sectional War. By Tuomas DuNN ENGLIsu, M.D., 
LL.D. With historical notes and numerous engravings of persons, scenes, and 
places. 8vo, pp. 168. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

The battle-ballad is not an elevated style of poetry, and yet it has so 
much of fascination for some minds that books of this kind will not be 
likely to want readers. Those that make up this volume are poetically 
better than the average of their class, and with the accompanying his- 
torical sketch they constitute an illustrated gallery of battle scenes and 
incidents among the best of their kind. 


The Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 3. Containing Two Hundred Favorite 
Songs and Hymns. 8vo, pp. 176. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

With those who have been acquainted with the earlier numbers of this 
series, the title of this collection will be its sufficient introduction; and 
though the field had been twice reaped, the gleaning has been quite 
equal to the harvesting. Some of the very best of our popular religious 
lyrics are here given, and not a few of the well known patriotic and secular 
pieces, and all of them have been chosen with excellent taste. 


A Happy Life. By Atrrep Wirnersy, Author of “The Hand in the Dark.” 
18mo, pp. 227. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 






Under the form of fiction an object-lesson in personal goodness is here 

given. ‘The narrative here given,” writes the author in his preface, ‘is 

that of a possible life, where goodness in suffering as well as goodness in 

doing God’s will is made useful to others.” It is a good and wholesome 

book. 

Communion Memories. The Record of Some Sacramental Sundays; with Medi- 
tations, Addresses, and Prayers, suited for the Lord’s Table. Including an In- 


troduction and Historical Appendix. By J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author of 
“ Palms of Elim,” etc. 12mo, pp. 253. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 


Valuable for spiritual self-culture, 
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Wanderings on Parnassus. Poems. By 2. Hazarp Hartzett. 12mo, pp. 228. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The author of these poems is an Episcopal clergyman of Detroit, and is 
especially known to the public as a brilliant and effective lecturer. The 
poems that make up this volume are all of them brief lyrics, seldom more 
than a hundred lines ; sometimes sketches from nature, and sometimes 
gentle sentimental musings. The versification is fairly good, with occa- 
sional touches of real poetry. The book is dedicated to the author’s 
children, at whose “earnest request,” he tells us, they ‘‘have been ar- 
ranged and published.” They are quite worthy of so much appreciation, 
though probably the great world will take but little note of them. 


Hand- Book of Logie. A Concise Body of Logical Doctrine, including Modern Ad- 
ditions with Numerous Practical Exercises. By Rev. Jno. J. Ticert, M.A., 
Instructor in Moral Philosophy in Vanderbilt University. 12mo, pp. 314. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 

Logic is both a science and an art, though usually treated almost exclu- 

sively in the latter aspect, and where so treated the excellence of the work 

is proportioned to its comprehensiveness and the clearness of its state- 
ments and definitions. In all these things this work answers very satis- 
factorily to the requirements of the case. 

Alone with God. Studies and Meditations in a Sick-Room. By Rev. Josern Cross, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Evangel,” ete. 12mo, pp. 324. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 

A book for the still hour. If the things that it declares are neither 

new nor startling, they are precisely those that need to be often repeated 

and impressed on the mind, A fitting companion for the meditatively 
devout. 


Lodebar, By Mrs. Lucy A. Sporrswoop, Author of “ Havilah,” etc. 12mo, pp. 272. 

Phil Vernon and his School-masters. A Story of American School Life. By Byron 
A. Brooks, Author of “ King Saul, a Tragedy,” ete. 12mo, pp. 274. New York: 
Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Two story-books, of no special character or manifest purpose, ostensibly 

for the Sunday-school library, but not equal to either ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” 

or ‘*The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

A Voice that is Still. Memorials of Esther Beamish. By her Sister, F. L. M. B. 
With a Preface by Miss E. Jane WuaTELy. 12mo, pp. 357. New York: 
Burton & Brothers. 

Memoirs of a beautiful life—largely epistolary. 


Up-THE-LADDER CLUB; or, Knights of the White Shield. Round One, Play. By 
Epwarp A. Ranp, Author of “School and Camp Series,” ete. 12mo, pp. 330. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 


A story of a company of boys. Rollicking, not especially valuable. 


The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of Our Lord. By Writ1amM GorDON 
BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology (Edinburgh). 12mo, pp. 
347. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Christ himself teaches his apostles how to proclaim his saving power. 
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Boy Travelers in Arabia ; or, From Boston to Bagdad. Including Pictures, Sketches, 
and Anecdotes of the Wandering Arabs, and of the City of Good Haroun Al- 
raschid. By Danie, Wiser, D.D., Author of “Summer Days on the Hudson,” 
ete. Illustrated. 18mo, pp. 277. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 


Well written, pleasant reading, and full of instruction, 


Outline Study of Political Economy. By Rev. G. M. STEELE, LL.D. 
One of the Chautauqua Series. A decidedly good little book. 


‘omegranates from an English Garden. <A Selection from the Poems of Robert 
Browning. With Introduction and Notes by Jonn Monro Gipson. 
Two Chautauqua volumes, 12mo, pp. 195 and 137. 


German Philosophical Classics, for English Readers and Students. Edited by 
GEORGE S. Morris, 

At the Red Glove, A Novel. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 12mo, pp. 246. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Upona Cast. By Cuar.otre Dunnixe. A Novel. 18mo, pp. 330. New York‘ 
Harper & Brothers. 

Primary Sunday-School Exercises. Compiled and Arranged by Mrs. EK. M. Horr- 
MAN. With an Introduction by Chaucellor J. H. Vincent, D.D. 12mo, pp. 282. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

“Go Work.” A Book for Girls. By ANNIE FRANCES PERRAM. 12mo, pp. 156. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 


Harper's Hanpy Series. (Latest Issues.}—7he World of London. By Count 
Pau. Vasiti.—The Waters of Hercules. By FE, D. GERARD,— She's all the World 
to Me. By Haut Catne.—A Hard Knot. By CHar_es Gippon.— Fish and Men 
in the Maine Islands. By W.H. Bisnop. Tllustrated.—Uncle Jack and other 
Stories. By W. Besant.—Mrs. Keith’s Crime. A Novel.—Souvenirs of Some 
Continents. By ArcutpaLp Forbes, LL.D.—Cut by the County. By M. E. 
Brappon.—No Medium. By ANNik TuomMas.—Paul Crew's Story. By ALice 
Comyns Carr.—Old World Questions and New World Answers. By DANIEL 
Pinceoy, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C. E.—Jn Peril and Privation. By JAmMeEs 
Payn.—The Luck of the Darrells, By James Payn.— Houp-La, A Novel. 
By JouN STRANGE WINTER. 

Harper's Frankuin Square Liprary. (Latest Issues.)—Jieart's Delight. By 
CuHarRLes Ginpon.—Adrian Vidal. By W. FE. Nornis. Illustrated. — Sylvan 
Holt's Daughter. By Hotme Ler.—Home Influence. By GRack AGUILAR.— 
Darien Exploring Expedition. By : s T HEADLEY. Illustrated. — Entangled. By 
E. Farrrax Byrrxe.—The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte b'HAUssON- 
vittE.— Lady Lovelace. By C. L. Pirkis.—<A Coguette’s Conquest. By Basit. 
—lLvwis Arundel. By F. E, Smepitey.—The Waters of Hercules. By EK. D. 
Gerarp.—The Royal Highlanders. By James Grant.—Love's Harvest. By 
B. L. Farseon.—Adam Bede. By GrorGe Exiot.—The Courting of Mary Smith. 
By F. W. Ropinson.—A Strange Voyage. A Novel. By W. CLark RUSSELL. 
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Abbott : Study in Human Nature, 327. 
Advent, The Second, and the Millennium,771. 
#sthetics, He wel's, 646, 

Africa, Bishop for, W. Taylor, 643. 

Africa, Central, Missionary Succession, 304, 


Africa, Ethnography of Northern and Central, | 
83. 


Bible an authentic record, 83; post-di- 
luvian genealogies, 83 ; four races, 54 ; de- 
scendants of Mizraim, 85; Berbers, 86; 
Kabyles, 87; Abyssinians, 89; Hamitic and 
Semitic blood, 90; Egyptian Soodan, 90; 
variations, 93; typical a 93; North- 
ern and Central Africa, 98; Copts, 101 ; 
Nubians, 101; Moors, 108; Negroes, 104; 
Gordon, 105; Soodanese, 106; redemp- 
tion of the ** Dark Continent,"’ 107. 

Africa, Missionary Bishop for, 423. 

After-School Series, The, 806. 

America, The Labor Problem in, 924. 

Anabaptists, The, 291. 

Anodyne, The Great Physician's, 353. 

Jonn xiv, 1-10, 353; quiets nervous ex- 
citement, 354; heaven near us, 355; 
heaven in order, 356; kingdom a prepares. | 
359; basal faith, 360 : ; doubts, 36 

Anthropomorphism, 510, 

St. Spiridion, 510 ; theistic knowledge, 513 ; 
omnipresence, 514; omniscience, 515; im- 
age of God. 517; Jahveh, 520; divine at- 
tributes, 524; strange gods, 525 ; Chris- 
tianity, 526; idols, 531; symbols, ‘534, 

Anthropomorphism, Prof. Winchell on, 764, 

Apostasy, Danger of, 727. 

Exposition of texts, 728; doctrine of perse- 
verance, 729; design of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 730; who are in danger, 731; 
Prof. Stuart,734; Julius Miller’s views, 742, 

Apostles, Teaching of the Twelve, 474. 

Apprenticeship, My Missionary, 168. 

Article, The Greek, in the New Testament, 215. 
Use unsettled, 215; demonstrative pro- 
noun, 215 ; definite article has a mean- 
ing, 216; Winer’s Grammar, 219; lin- 
gee anomaly, 224; Alford and Peile, 

; influence of Hebrew on New Testa- 
ment diction, 230; Green, 232. 

Assyriology, 647. 

Atonement, D« setrine of the, 329. 

Title of book, 329; divided irto two parts, 
830; hr hana 331; Methodism a 

reat hoon, 332; Dr. Hodge, 334; prelim- 
foary inquiry, "336 ; original sin, 337; 
atonement central truth, 340; effects of 
atonement, 341; evangelical Arminian- 
iam, 343; extent of atonement, 344; uni- 
versality of, 346; effects on the condition 
of infants, 348; Augustine and Luther- 
ome, 349; Dr. Krauth, 351; saves from sin, 

Atonement, Last Testimony to, 571. 

First allusion, 571; first testimony, 573; 
the blood, 574 ; strength and comfort, 577; 
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transition, 580; oom views, 583; most 
comprehe nsive, : ; life, 589; final testi- 
mony, 590. 

Badley : The Mela at Tulsipur, 481, 

Bannister, Rev. Henry, D.D., 649. 

Ancestry, 649; conversion, 649; gradu- 
ates at Wesleyan University, 650; studies 
theology at Auburn, 651; Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, 651; associates at Wesleyan, 652; 
goes to Garrett Biblical Institute, 653; 
Dempster, 653; Evanston, 653; his work, 
654; his religious life, 655. 

Baptism, Infant, Methodist View of, 435, 

Baptists and Liberty of Conscience, 327. 

Barnes: Hand-Book of Bible Biography, 3 

Beatification for American Servants of God 

asked for, 449, 

Beecher: Comforting Thoughts, 327. 

Belgium, Ultramontanes in, 443. 

Belief, Rationale of, 289. 
Roots of beliefs, 289; 
reflective, 290. 

Berean Beginner’s Book, 166. 

—- Question Book, 166. 

—— Senior Class Book, 166. 

Bible, Right and Wrong Use of the, 116. 

Biography, Hand-book of Bible, 320. 

Body, Christ's Education of his, 692. 

The fact of discipline, 692; with his dis- 
ciples, 693; a typical case, 696; Jesus as a 
mechanic, 699; Messianic body, 702; mem- 
peng day, 704; extent of physical calt- 
ure 

Book, First Italian Booting, 327. 

Boots and Saddles, 646 

7 : Hindu Philosophy Popularly Explained, 


spontaneous, 289; 





161. 
Boughton : Sketches and Rambles in Hol- 
land, 145, 
Brace’: Gesta Christi, 430, 


Brainard, David, 322. 

Brown, Jimmy, Adventures of, 646. 

Buttz: Article, The Greek, in N. T., 215. 

Capel: Faith of Catholics, 317. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 160. 

Catholics, The Faith of, 317. 

Centennial Conference of Episcopal Method- 

ism, 297. 

Centennial, Lessons from the, 285. 
Conference, 285; bigness, 286; increase 
of Methodism in two respects, 287 ; finan- 

cial increase, 288. 

| Centuries, Conflict of, 329. 

Century, The Religious Revolution of the 

Eighteenth, 846, 

Gre nes, 846; English ministry, 848 ; 

not cha ie, 849; forees at work, 851; 

English \‘ilosophy, 852; social status of 

England, 854; politics, 855; the theater, 

858; the clergy, 859; Wesleyanism, 864; 
»st-Wesleyan period of English history, 
57; beginning of the century, 868; les- 

sons, 
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Character, Private, and Public Life, 121. 
Children, Sunday Evenings with, 325 
China, South-western, and Prospective Trade 
Routes, 551, 743. 
Louis de Carné, 551; at Bassak, 555 ; map, | 
556; Garnier and Dupuis, 560; Yunnan, 
563; intercourse with China, 565; Bur- | 
mah, 567; roads in Yunnan, 743; miner- | 
als, 747; classes of population, 749; 
Pésé, 751; Mr. Colquhoun, 753; his ex- 
plorations, 757. 
Christ, Resurrection of our Lord Jesus, 327, 
Church, History of the Christian, 478, 
Clouds, Rifted, 319. 
Commentary, The Lesson, 166. 
ene Workday, 477. 
Congo and its Free State, 803, 
Congo, The, 897. 
Africa considered, 898 ; physical character 
of, 900; vastness of, 901 ; 
the, 902; climate, aa ethnol y, 905; 
religious ideas, 906; Free State, oF: ? mis- 
sionary fleld, 910; industrial develop- 
ment, 913; Methodist missions, 915. 
Conversion, Philosophy of, 113. 
Cook : Boston Monday Lectures, Occident, 167. 
Crime, Increase of, 6 
Crook : Bishop Thomson, 169. 
Crook : Doctrine of the Atonement, 329. 
Cudworth, Ralph, Philosophy of, 327. 
Cyclopedia, New, of Prose Illustrations, 477. 
Cyck 7 of Biblical and Theological Litera- 
ture, 467, 
aan of Poetry, First and Second Series, 


o.. Life of Hester Ann opm, 479. 
Denmark, The Church in, 444. 
De Puy: Methodist Year-Book, 328. 
Development, 0. T. Prophecy of Consumma- 
tion, etc., 638. 
Dickinson : Easter Greetings, 482. 
Dictionary of the English one, 165. 
Dods, et al.: Hand-Book for Bible Classes, 
488. 
Dee hester : The Liquor Problem in all Ages, | 
161, 
Drury and Weaver: Life of Rev. Philip 
William Otterbein, 474. 
Drake : Indian History for Young Folks, 165. 
Ecclesiology, 469. 
Eddy: American Universalism, 321. 
Edersheim : Life and Times of Jesus the Mes- 
siah, 148. 
Education, Christian, 56. 
Object of the paper, 56; difference be- 


tween Christianity and secularism, 56; | 


conception of human life, 57; colleges, 
61; halls surrounding colleges, 
structors in Christian colleges, 65; 
tian science, 67. 

Edwarda, et al.: David Brainard, 322. 

Edwards: Methodist Church Polity, 397, 

Egypt and Babylon, 321, 

Encyclopedia, Religious, 316. 

Essays, Biographical, 167. 

Evolution, About, % 
Prof. Kellogg, 233 ; manner of eatin, 
284; ecclesiastical Proceedings, 

Evolution and Christianity, 480. 

Evolution, Errors of, 807. 

Ewald: Revelation, its Nature and Record, 

470, 
Faith, Reality of, 153. 
Farness: Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 327. 

Fathers, Doctrine of the, 20. 
Question of Episcopacy, 2%; Stevens, 
251; Watson, 252; Coke, 25%; Christinas 
Conference, 252; Asbury'’s ordination, 
255; sceond Conference, 257; title of 


Chris- 


Congo river, | 


62; in-| 
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Bishop used, 261; Wesley objects to the 
change, 262: ordination an induction to 
ottice, 266 ; pace and Emory, 268 ; con- 
a ration, 27 ; Whatcoat elected Bishop, 
re 3 Aa § 273; Asbury’s death, 273. 
| Puake : : ‘American Political Ideas, 481. 
| Fitzgerald : Dr. Summers, 476, 
Foreign, Religious and Literary, 125, 291, 441, 

| 613, 775, 929, 

| Foster: C ye lopedias, 478, 

France, The Catholic Church of, 445. 

Froude: Thomas Carlyle, 160. 

Gate, From the Golden, to the Golden Horn, 

SUT. 

Genius, Struggles and Romances of a, 656. 
Berlioz, 656; beginning of trials, 658; 
second trial, 659; his life-long enemy, 
661; a uhird trial, 663; dearest victory, 
669; a concert, 671; a second concert, 
672; never knew how tw surrender, 673; 
librarian, 674; his Romeo et Juliette, 
676; at Hamburg, 677; his death, 682, 

Government, Democratic, 645, 

| Geography, Manual of Biblical, 160. 

Georges, The Four, History of, 322, 

Germany, Old Catholicism in, 445. 

| Gesta Christi, 482, 

Gildersleeve : Pindar, 481. 

| Gorham: God’s Method with Man, 487. 


Gospel, The, in all Lands, 480. 
Grace, Possibilities of, 151. 
Goneey: Outline Missionary Series—India, 


Je 

Grant, Death of General, 917. 

Hamilton: The People’s Church Pulpit, 167. 

Hand-Books for Bible Classes, 488. 

Harrison: Life of Robert Paine, 159. 

Hastings: Obscure Characters a Lights of 

Scripture, 319. 

Hatfield: Poets of the Church, 325, 

Hebrews, Exposition of Epistle to, 689, 

Hell, Letters from, 644, 

Herodotus, Sixth and Seventh Books of, 482. 

| Heroes and Heroines, Our Missionary, 168. 

| History, Indian, for Young Folks, 165, 

, Universal, 168, 
History, The Student's Ecclesiastical, 806, 
| Hit ———* Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
les, 

| Holland, Sketches and Rambles in, 165. 

| Hopkins: Teachings and Counsels, 166, 

Hoppin: Pastoral Theology, 318, 

Hughes: The Beloved Physician, 159, 

Hurlbut: Lesson Commentary, 166. 

—, Manual of Biblical Geography, 160, 

Hyde: Migration of Language, 361. 

| Hymn Studies, 322, 

Hymns, Reading of the, 108, 

Ideas, American Political, 487. 

Imbroglio, Franco-Chinese, 190, 
Annan, 191; Mesny’s book, 192; French 
diplomacy, 193; Tonkin open, 196; drift- 
ing to war, 200; France sending re-en- 
forcements to Annan, 202; China pro- 
tested, 203; indemnity demanded by 
France, 201; Franee in the East, 200; 
China no match for France, 213; Chris- 
tian retigion, 214. 

bakin, Rev. John, Christian Life of, A Study, 


Hirth, 406; converted, 497; another crisis 
in experience, 408 ; religious history, 410; 
the average Christian life, 413; srogress, 
414; indwelling sin, 415; Christian holi- 
ness, 417 ; external conditions of his expe- 
rience, 419 ; a on the Church, 421; 
* Higher Life,” 422. 

Inskip, Rev. John 8., Life of, 805. 

Institutions, Bible Study in our Literary, 605. 

Intelligence, Domestic Religious, 131, 297, 449, 
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Intelligence, Missionary, 135, 304, 453, 623, 775, 
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Introduction, Hebrew, 168. 

Jesus Christ, God, God and Man, 153, 

——-, the Messiah, Life and Time of, 148, 

Judaism, Orthodox and Reformed, 450, 

Kelsey: T. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura, 
Libri Sex, 327. 

Kingdom, The Theocratic, of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 315 

Knox, John, 481. 

Knox; Voyage of the Vivian to the North 
Pole, 168. 

Koreans, Promising Work among the, 457. 

Lacordaire: Jesus Christ, God, God and 


Man, 153, 
Language, Migration of, 361. 
Mother tongue, 362; Ulfilas or Wolfson, 


364; work of Ulfilas, 365; great men and 
events of the fourth century, 367; Gothic 
of Ulfilas, 367; the word Asia, 370; Odin, 
371; Teutonic race, 372; Runic, 374, 

Larcom, Lucy, Poetical’ Works of, 324, 

Lessons, Hebrew, 158, 

Lexicon, Biblical, 295. 

Life, Apostolic, 166. 

——, Death, and Eternity, 320. 

——, Fifty Years of London, 167. 

——, Spiritual, 153. 

Lipscomb : Christ’s Education of his Body, 

602. 

Literature, Popular Manual of English, 484, 

Literature, The Critical and the Ethical in, 821 
Criticism called for, 822 ; authors and pub- 
lishers, 823; our national literature, 824; 
what critics have done, 826; true crit- 
icism, 829; fundamental principles, 831; 
must conform to the ethical principles of 
Christianity, 841; the French novel, 842; 
newspaper press, 845; historical fact, $46. 


Lueretii, T., Cari de Rerum Natura, Libri 
Sex, 337 
Luther as Bible Translator, 375. 
Heipers, 375; Melanchthon, 376; did not 


transiate the Vulgate, 378; value of Lu- 
ther’s Bible, 382; sim licity and natural- 
ness, 387; defects, ; circulation, 392; 
national significance, 393; effect on the | 
German language, 396, 

M Carthy: Four Georges, History of, 322. 

M’' Chesney: Christian Education, 56, 

M'Clintock and Strong: Cyclopedia, 467, 

M Kenzie: Cambridge Sermons, 328, 

M'Tyeire: History of Methodism, 154, 

Magazines, 144, 310, 461, 629. 790, 945, 

Man, God’s Methods with, 487. 

Manning: Not of Man, but of God, 328, 

Matthew, Hand-Book of, 471. 

Mela, The, at Tulsipur, 476. 

Men of Letters, English—Coleridge, 326. 

—-, of invention and industry, 326. 

Merriam: an Sixth and Seventh 

Books of, 482 
Messiah, Prophecy and History in Relation to 
the, 636, 

Methodism, History of, 154. 

—, Centennial History of American, 157. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Constitutional 





Law of, 30, 
Aim of the article, 30; constitution, 31; 
written constitution, 82; Dr. Merrill, 33; 
lex non scripta, 34; interpretation, 35; 


Dr. Curry, 36; Dr. Hamline, 37; two 
views, 40; elective presiding eldership, 
46. | 


Methodist Year Book, for 1885, 328. 

Mexico, the Republic of, 489. 
Description of country, 489; 
490; mines, 492; railroads, 
factories, 495; Aztecs, 408 ; 


commerce, | 
494; cotton 
temples, 499 ; 
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colonial history, 501; republic, 502; edu- 
om, 508; Christianity, 504; prospects, 


Bus Hand-Book of hen non’ 471. 
me iller : Conflict of Centuries, 329, 
Ministers, Hints to Self-Educated, 326. 
Ministry, Education for the, 597. 
Mission, Germans and the Cameroons, 455. 
Missions, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 


457. 

Mitchell: Hebrew Lessons, 158. 

——, Hebrew Introduction, 168, 

Mohammedanism, Notable Convert from, 453. 

Montcalin and Wolfe, 475, 

Mormonism, New Light on on, 646. 

Morris: Ecclesiology, 

Miller: Biographical ri 167. 

Nature, Studies in, 486. 

New ‘Testament, History of the Sacred Script- 
ures of the, 150, 

Nutter; Hymn Studies, 322. 

Oats or Wild Oats, 646. 

Occident, Boston Monday Lectures, 167. 

a ence Companion to the Revised, 


. _.. China, 551, 773, 

Otterbein, Philip William, 809. 
Revival spirit, 810; American colonies an 
inviting field for Methodism, 811; Asbury 
and Otterbein, 812; Otterbein born, 812; 
came to America and began bis ministry, 
813; returned to Germany, 1770, for one 
year, 815; preached in Baltimore, 816; a 
church polity, 817 ; new organization, 818 ; 
his last Conference, 818 ; was superintend- 
ent, 819; his death, 820; Church of the 
United Brethren, 821. 

Otterbein, Rev. Philip William, Life of, 474 

Outline Missionary Series—India, 326. 

Outlook, European, 441, 

Paine, Robert, Life of, 159. 

Pantheon, The Hindu, 683. 
Source of Hindu faith, 683; what the 
Pantheon was, 685 OY ee 688; India 
surfeited with , O91, 

Paradise Found, i 

Parker: Apostolic Life, 166. 

Parkman: Montealm and Wolfe, 475. 


| Pattern in the Mount, The, 647. 


Paul, Influence of the Apostle, in the Devel- 
opment of Christianity, 797. 
T = : Sermons and Talks to Fellow Pilgrims, 


Pedobaptism, Presbyterian, 431. 

People, Harper’s Young, 167. 

Perfection, Christian, 82. 

Peters: Theocratic Kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 315, 

Philosophical Theologizing, 110. 

Philosophy, Hindu, wine og Nd Explained, 161, 

Physician, The Beloved, 150, 

Poets of the Church, 325. 

Polity, Methodist Church, 397. 

-urpose of the paper, 397; Methodist 
readers, 398; features and facts, 399; mis- 
takes, 400; modifications, 401 ; unity, 402; 
little aceount of individualism, 403 ; looks 
to results, 403; work done is before the 
world, 404; grateful and hopeful, 405. 

Portion, The Children’s, 644, 

Poor of Great Cities, 301. 

Porter: Elements of Moral Science, 320. 
Porter: Hints to Self-Educated Ministers, 32 
Power, Elias, of Ease-in-Zion, 647. 

Praise Songs of Israel, 483. 

Prayer, Lectures on the Lord's, 803. 

Prentiss, Elizabeth, Life and Letters of, 325. 
Prison, Christ Preaching to the Spirits in, 69. 

Passage difficult, 69; latter part, 70; 
nineteenth verse, 71; work among the 
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spirits, 72; Augustine's theory, 75; sub- | 
ject matter of preac ~_ 764 later exe- 
getes, 78; Dean Alford, 79; how explain 
obscure passages, 81 ; piond Raniah 2. 

Problem, The Liquor, in all Ages, 161. 

Prohibition Movement, 277. 

Mistakes of assumed leaders, 278; two 
facts to be considered, 278; prohibition 
States, 279; probibition party, 297. 

Prophets, The Minor, 487. 

Psychology, Outlines of, 327, 

Pullman: Constitutional Law of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 30, 

Pulpit, The People’s Church, 167, 

Raiiger: Encyclopedia of Theology, 468. 

Railroads and Civilization, 871. 
Objections to railroads, 871; effects, 873; 
destroy sectionalism, 876; moral changes, 
877; development of the system, 877; 
safety of travel, 881; desecration of the | 
Sabbath, 854. 

Rawlinson : Egypt and Babylon, 221, 

Recollections, Some Literary, 166, 

Reformation, Women of the, 643. 

Religion, Reality of, 327. 

Report, Fifteenth Anniversary of Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society, M. E. Church, 
1884, 480. 

Reuss: History of Sacred Scriptures of the New | 
Testament, 150, 

Revelation, its Nature and Record, 470. 

Review, London Quarterly: The Atone. | 
ment, 571. 

Revie oo Magazines), 144, 310, 461, 629, 
TW, 

Revivals, 274. 

Duty of the Church in regard to revivals, 
275; revival methods, 276 

Rhetoric Made Easy, 167. 

?idgaway: Bishop Simpson, 9. 

Roberts: Ante-Nicene Fathers, 483. 

Rogers, Hester Ann, Life of, 481. 

Russia and the Vatican, 446. 

Sabbath for Man, 319. 

Sabbath, The Abiding, 891. 

Salvation Army, Recent Doings of, 451. 

Sanctification, The Doctrine of Entire, 808. 

Sands Street, Old, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, N. fi 642. 

Schaf’: History of the ‘Christian Church, 478 

Schaff ; Religious Encyclopwdia, 316. 

Schools (Public ), Power of Officers and Teach- 
ers in, 488. 

Science, Elements of Moral, 320. 

S« we, Obscure Characters and Lights of, 

Sermons, Cambridge, 328. 

—and Talks to Fellow-Pilgrims, 488, 

Sermons ; M. Simpson of the Methodist Epis- | 
copal Church, 640. } 

Sermons; C. H. Spurgeon, 645. 

Simpson, Bishop, 9. 
Birth and death, 9; 
ficiency in studies, 1 residences, 11; | 
office of Bishop, 13; as a leader, 17; 
power as @ preac her, 19; piety and hon- 
esty, 22; specimen of his eloquence, 24; 
at the We sleyan Conference, 25; achieve- 

ments, 26; physical advantage, § 27; need 








} 
| 
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rentage, 9; pro- 


my 


4 no tee line in the power of the pulpit, 


INDEX. 


Sin, The outcome of, 535, 
Awful question, 535; second probation, 
537; ae, B40; restoration, 545; 
punishment, 548 

Situation, The Political, 118. 

Smiles: Men of Invention and Industry, 326. 

Smith, Sydney, 23 
Everett's opinion, 234; Reid’s new biog- 
raphy. 234; parentage, 235; birth, 235; 
no call to the ministry, 236; curacy, 237; 
helped to originate the Edinburgh Review, 
me went to London, 240; rector of Fos- 

ton, 243; Canon of St. Paul's, 245; Ma- 

caulay’s view of him, 246; Smith's wit, 
248; Reid's sketch, 250. 

Smyth: Reality of Faith, 153. 

Spence: Thirty Thousand Thoughts, 485. 

State: smen, Lives of Greek, 646. 

Stormonth : Dictionary of the English Lan- 

guage, 165. 

Story, Nature’s Serial, 163. 

Study in Human Nature, 327, 

Summers, Dr., 476. 

Sunday-School Hymns and Music, 428 

Sutherland ; The Outcome of Sin, 535. 

Tabernacle, The Brooklyn, 326. 

Tahiti, Results of French Rule in, 457. 

Talmage: Brooklyn Tabernacle, 326. 

Taylor: John Knox, 481. 

Taylor, Henry, Autobiography of, 1800-1875, 

641. 


Teachers and Teaching, 158. 


| Teachings and Counsels, 166. 


Tefft: Evolution and Christianity, 480. 
Testament, Revised Old, 758, 
Theology, Encyclopedia’ of, 468. 
Theology, Pastoral, 318. 
Thoburn: My Missionary Apprenticeship, 
168, 
Thomson, Bishop, 169. 
Small and delicate in size, 169; view of 
Judge Nott, et al., 171; stationed in De- 
troit, 172; power as a speaker, 172; birth, 
173; immigrated and settled in Ohio, 173; 
various work, 174; elected Bishop, 174; 
purity of character, 177; beginning in the 
ministry, 178; merry heart, 183; mag- 
netic, 184; decease and burial, 159. 
Thomson, Bishop Edward, Life of, 805. 
Thoughts, Comforting, 327. 
Thoughts, Thirty Thousand, 485. 
| Topics, Christian, 108. 
jv nbelief, Recent Checks to Modern, 713, 885. 
Scientific, 713; science and theology on 
formation of the earth, 714; spontaneous 
generation, 718; check to unbelief, 725; 
genuine book of the New Testament, 885; 
previously unknown MSS., 886; Tatian. 
889; age of historical criticism, 895. 
Tnited States, Descriptive Atlas of the, 
‘nity, Christian, 602. 
‘niversalism in America, 321. 
Iniversity, De Pauw, The Forty-fifth Year- 
Book of, 164. 
Universities versus Colleges, 594. 
Unsolved Social Problem, An, 280. 
| Vivian, Voyage of the, to the North Pole, 168. 
Whedon, D. D,, Brief Notice of, 648. 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway, 321. 
Work, Our Foreign Missionary, 140. 
Year-Book, Baptist, 451. 
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Wirn the present number the Mrrnopist Revirw completes the 





first yearly volume of its new (fifth) series. Following the sug- 
gestions of the General Conference the Publishers decided to issue 
bimonthly numbers, with a very considerable increase of the matter 
in each yearly volume, but without enlarging the cost of subscription. 
The Editor, also, in obedience to the expressed wishes of many of the 
readers of the Review—including some of the most competent in such 
matters—while taking care, as instructed, that its “tone and elevated 
rank shall not be degraded,” undertook the somewhat difficult task of 
rendering it more acceptable by a large increase of its less formal 
editorial matter. The number of pages devoted to regular essays 


(chiefly contributed) has not been much changed, while the additional 


space, comprising in all more than three hundred pages, has been 
chiefly devoted to editoriai matters. The response of our patrons to 
these modifications has been very encouraging, and the public press 


has spoken favorably of it. The circulation has increased more than 





thirty per cent., and has steadily advanced during the whole year, 
placing its subscription list above that of any other religious Review 
in the country. These things may be accepted as assurances that the 
Review, in its changed form and as now conducted, is meeting the 
reasonable requirements of those for whom it is prepared and issued ; 
and sinee its practical value will be in proportion to its circulation, it 
seems especially desirable that it shall be placed in as many hands as 
possible. We hope especially that very few of those who have been 
our subscribers will cease to be so; and since many of our people, and 
among them some of the most learned and studious, both ministers 
and laymen, are not among our regular readers, we would gladly 
have them become such. Referring to what has been done as the 


best assurance of what will be, the Editor is still hopeful that the 


future will show some decided improvements over the past. 
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THE 


PEOPLE’S 
CYCLOPEDIA 


Universal Knowledge. 





BROUGHT DOWN TO 1885. 


(Three super-royal octavo volumes of 2,300 
double-column pages.) 


Covering the whole field of Cyclopedia informa- 
tion; containing over 58,000 topics (nearly double 
the number treated by other great Cyclopedias), 75 
double and full page colored maps; 100 smaller 
maps and diagrams, and over 5,000 engravings. 

The result of many years of experienced editorial 
labor, and embodying the work of over 400 of the 
ablest scholars and educators in this country and 
Europe. Asa general Cyclopedia it is 
The most Comprehensive in Scope, 

The most Thorough in Scholarship, 
The most Systematic in Arrangement, 
The most Practical in Information, 
The most Complete in Topics, 
The most Attractive in Appearance, 
The most Convenient for Use, 
The most Recent in Publication, 


The Cheapest in Price. 


Its commendations (from the ablest scholars, crit- 
ics, and most practical observers) are of the most 
appreciative character. 

The sales have been more rapid than those of any 
other Cyclopedia ever issued. Over 200,000 yol- 
umes have already been sold and delivered. 2,000 
School Boards have approved it, 10,000 School 
Teachers, 3,000 Editors, 5,000 Clergymen, 10,- 
000 Farmers, 10,000 Business Men, and 30,000 
Young People use it. 

No book in the whole range of literature is so use- 
ful for the home and the office as a good Cyclopedia 
of Universal Knowledge. 

THE PEOPLE’S is the Latest, Cheapest, and, 
for all practical purposes, the Best. 











The late HORACE GREELEY believed a desideratum 
for busy men to be a condensed, but broad, Cyclopedia of 
two volumes. This could stand upon the writing desk, 
and be ready at hand for constant consultation. With 
this plan and purpose, he commenced the editing of 
*“ Johnson’s Cyclopedia.” His death placed the work in 
other hands, and it very readily swelled to four immense 
royal octavo volumes, which has also been published in 
eight volumes. Dr. W. H. De Puy has sought to realize 
the original idea of the first editor of the “New York 
Tribune.”’ In three finely printed and Ly A illustrated 
royal octavo volumes, he has brought out “The People’s 
Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge.” It ig one of the 
best condensed and broadest of general Cyclopedias that 
is published. Its varied information in science and art, 
and its statistics, are brought down to the present year. 
Its breadth is attested by the number of its titles—58,000, 
Its maps and diagrams are abundant and finely executed. 
For the desk, for immediate reference, and for the fam- 
ily book-shelves, it affords Just the comprehensive and 
portable work the need of which is so generally felt.— 
Zion's Herald. 


JUST COMPLETED, 


An Elegant Series of New Maps of 
Each State and Territory, 


Handsomely engraved and Colored, with Revised 
Census of 1882, by Counties, on back of each Map, 
giving the White, Colored, Foreign, and Voting Pop- 
ulations. 

These new maps, together with our general maps 
and diagrams, make the 


MOST COMPLETE 
ATLAS of THE WORLD 


PUBLISHED. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Less than two per cent. of the total families of the 
United States own a universal Cyclopedia, and yet 
every family ought to bave a good Cyclopedia. Some 
time they intend buying one—now is as good a time 
as any to purchase, and The People’s is as good as 
the best, and cheaper than the cheapest—it is just 
suited to unese hard times, and its price being so 
much less than any of the other Cyclopedias places 
it within the reach of all the people. 


CAUTION.—Certain unscrupulous parties, rep- 
resenting other Cyclopedias, finding that **‘ The Peo- 
ple’s”’ is driving their old fossil and worn-out works 
out of the mar«et, are issuing statements and circu- 
lars to the public tending to injure the standing of 
“The People’s Cyclopedia."’ To all such we would 
simply say: Should you wish to see or examine 
“The People’s Cyclopedia,’’ send a postal-card to 
any of the general agents given below, and they 
will send the work to you, and you can examine it 
for yourselves. We especially caution the public 
against unauthorized publishers or book-sellers who 
offer “The People’s Cyclopedia” for sale; they are 
invariably old second-hand editions. Only our 
regularly appointed agents are authorized to take 
subscriptions for the work. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 





For Specimen Pages and Further Particulars 
Address 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 

New York and San Francisco. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
Cincinnati and St, Louis. 


F. A. DAVIS, Att’y, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRYAN, TAYLOR, & Co., 826 Broadway, N. Y. 
MARTIN GARRISON & Co., 79 Milk Street, Boston, 
PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
WALKER DopGson & CO., Cincinnati and St. Louis. 











































